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When you finish reading this magazine 
place a one cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any postal employe, and it 
will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 
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A PRACTICAL CONSERVATIONIST 


The ‘‘good old days’’ lose a big percentage of their 
goodness when analytically compared with the days that 
are with us, from the viewpoints of moral and physical 
healthfulness, of creature comforts, of thrift and of 
almost innumerable others. The fact is emphasized in 
manufacture, the wastefulness, slowness and uneconom- 
ical methods of earlier generations offering a sharp con- 
trast to the conditions of today. As an example, a man in 
Michigan many years ago realized the 
wastefulness of the circular saw and the 
inadequateness of the early, crude pat- 
terns of resaws that then were accepted 
adjuncts of lumber manufacture, discov- 
ered the cure and applied it, and today 
his devices are a universally accepted part 
of woodworking economy and a factor of 
incalculable influence in this decade’s 
best efforts at conservation of applied 
energy and raw material. That man is 
Edward Clark Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich. 

That Mr. Mershon’s inventive faculties 
should be directed into lumber manufac- 
turing channels was wholly natural, for 
the best traditions of lumber manufac- 
turing are his by inheritance and he 
breathed the atmosphere of the saw and 
the planing mill from his earliest man- 
hood. The name Mershon is inseparably 
and prominently identified with Michigan 
lumbering from its incipiency, thru the 
time when claim was made, and strenu- 
ously backed, that Saginaw was the 
world’s greatest lumber center to the 
present. The distinction began with E. 
J. Mershon, grandfather of Edward C. 
Mershon, who engaged in the lumber 
business in Saginaw as long ago as the 
’50s of the last century. E. J. Mershon’s 
son, Augustus H. Mershon, took up the 
lumber business in his turn and perhaps 
was best known in that connection as 
head of the well known firm of A. B. Bis- 
sell & Co., and these two forebears of 
the present day Mershons exercised an 
ufiuence on the lumber industry of that 
listrict that is distinctly evident today. 
“dward C. Mershon was born in Sagi- 

\ugust 29, 1859, and received his 
schooling in the grammar and high 
schools of that city. He and William B. 
Mershon, sons of Augustus H. Mershon 
ar. Helen (Johnson) Mershon, continued 
the traditions of the family. William 

cered into lumber manufacturing, oper- 
ating 2 planing mill, in 1876, and was 
soon joined by his brother. With a cap- 
tal o* $50,000 they began a business as William B. Mer- 
« Co. that was destined to become one of the largest 
working industries of the Saginaw Valley. William 

Mershon & Co., designated by their letter heads as 
“manufacturers of band sawing machinery,’’ under that 
‘tle are a concern distinct from the lumber manufac- 

‘ing interest distinguished by the name Mershon. 

"rom its early operation Edward C. Mershon had per- 
onal charge of the mechanical end of the firm’s business, 
2 fact responsible in large measure for the later devising 
ind manufacturing of the perfected machines that bear 
the Mershon name and that are the outcome of his indus- 
triously and intelligently applied mechanical genius. 
These world famed products, evolved from the first band 
"esaw put out under the Mershon name, now embrace a 
“umber and range, with corresponding variety of use- 
fulness, that were undreamed of when the initial saw was 
offered to manufacturers. The trade names given to 
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these tools, each in a measure descriptive of its peculiar 
adaptability, are known wherever lumber is manufactured. 
They include the ‘‘Ideal Band Resaw,’’ ‘‘Standard Per- 
fected Band Resaw,’’ ‘‘New Standard 54-inch Band 
Resaw,’’ ‘‘New Standard 60-inch Band Resaw,’’ ‘‘46- 
inch Twin Band Resaw,’’ ‘‘Heavy 54-inch Twin Band 
Resaw,’’ ‘‘Twin Saginaw Band Resaw’’ and numerous 
others, all designed and constructed to exemplify the 
Mershon purpose to afford ample provision for the use 
of the thinnest saw blades possible with perfect safety 





EDWARD CLARK MERSHON, OF SAGINAW, MICH. ; 
A Pioneer and Leader in Woodworking Machinery Invention 


and the greatest attainable accuracy, with net result of 
an increased merchantable product from the log or board 
—a phase of practical conservation that meets their 
purpose effectively and that is being demonstrated wher- 
ever, in this country and abroad, timber is being trans- 
formed into finished forms. 

An incentive—perhaps a determining incentive—to the 
exercise of Edward C. Mershon’s then comparatively 
latent mechanical ability was the fact that William B. 
Mershon & Co. had heavy contracts for supplying box 
shooks, whose manufacture under the then accepted meth- 
ods entailed a grievous waste of time and material. To 
the active inventive mind of Edward C. Mershon the pre- 
vailing futility of sought accuracy in resawing appealed 
strongly. To this problem he devoted his life and as a 
specialist has been a pioneer in developing the peculiar- 
ities of thin saw blades and their adaptation to all re- 
quirements, until today he is a recognized authority, 


the world over, on this important subject. His earlier 
studies resulted in the drawing of plans and specifications 
of his devising that embodied many improvements and 
from them was built, at a cost of $1,500, the first really 
practical band resaw ever constructed. The new tool 
marked the beginning of a distribution that has carried 
the name Mershon to all parts of the world where lumber 
is manufactured and that has been, and is, a big factor 
in spreading the fame of American invention and manu- 
facture. The enormous timbered areas of Russia, of 
China, Japan and India, those of South 
America and Africa are transformed into 
accurately finished material by Mershon 
machines, and in those regions they are 
as familiarly and favorably known as they 
are at practically every lumbering plant 
in the United States and Canada. Mr. 
Mershon has undoubtedly contributed 
more than any other individual to present 
methods of the most economical produc- 
tion of lumber from the log down thru 
the successive steps in the manufacture 
of the almost innumerable lumber prod- 
ucts in common use today. 

With its decadence from its former pre- 
eminence as a lumber manufacturing cen- 
ter Saginaw sought other means to main- 
tain its commercial status if not reach its 
former high distinction. It became and 
today is a manufacturing center that by 
the efforts of its wideawake citizens and 
their incessant advertising and that se- 
cured by the high quality of their output 
is known for commercial supremacy, far 
out of proportion to its size and popula- 
tion, thruout this country and abroad. 
The Mershon products are a vital part in 
that result; they are a big influence in 
making the name Saginaw, as synonymous 
with high grade manufacture, favorably 
known wherever machinery is a commer- 
cial factor. 

Mr. Mershon is directly interested in 
the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., of 
Williams, Ariz. He is president of Wil- 
liam B. Mershon & Co. and is a director 
of the Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., of 
Saginaw, manufacturer of lumber. and 
boxes. Mr. Mershon has never married. 
He has never held political office, and 
while not directly interested in polities 
gives a general allegiance to the Demo- 
cratic party. He is a consistent member 
of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo 
and of the East Saginaw Club, the Sagi- 
naw Country Club and the Bay City Boat 
Club, of Bay City, Mich. His principal 
diversion is found in art. He is interested 
in sketching and oil painting, in which he is proficient 
and to which he gives such attention as his devotion to 
his manufacturing business will permit. Mr. Mershon is 
a philanthropist in an unostentatious way. He has given 
to his native city a natatorium that cost about $25,000 
and he has built in Saginaw a row of model houses, with 
sanitary features and other attractions, for renting to 
persons of small means. The children of his inventive 
genius are a real factor in the conservation of the nation’s 
resources. In this way he is ‘‘ doing his bit’’ as effectively 
as he is by his endowment of a bed in the American hos- 
pital at Paris, France, his liberal purchases of Liberty 
Loan bonds, his heavy contributions to the Red Cross. 

This sketch of Edward Clark Mershon will be a surprise 
to him, for it is compiled and published without his 
knowledge. It is a tribute to that kind of citizenship 
from which is born the high regard paid to America at 
home and abroad. 
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Sizes 


of Doors, Windows 


and Screen Doors 


are our specialty, made of 


Califomia White Pine Lumber 


(The wood that has no substitute) 


HIS is the lumber that saves time for the 

mechanic in fitting and attaching the 
hardware. 

THE DURABILITY of our White Pine is 


too well known to require any explanation. 


Sold by all leading jobbers. 


Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS. 





If your nearest 
wholesaler does 
not handle our 
goods write us. 








—WITH— 


Weed Wedge Dowel 


Door Construction 





Mr. Retailer: 


Try a sample 
order and be 
convinced. 
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Excellent Timber 
Expert Manufacture 
Conscientious Service 
Guaranteed Grades 


Make Our 


Hardwoods 


of Known Value. 








Try Some of These: 


14M’ 5-4” L. R. Rock Elm. 
4M’ No. 3 Common Rock Elm. 
18 M’ 2” L.R. Nor. Oak. 
60M’ 1” L.R. Nor. Oak. 
50 M’ 5-4” No. 1 Common Hard Maple. 
200M’ 1” No. 1-2-3 Common Basswood. 
20 M’ 8-4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 


Elegant Birch, Maple and Southern Gum- 
wood, All grades and thicknesses. 








Write Us Today. 


Hard Maple. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, 2222s. Wisconsin 


(Watch this space) 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 
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HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 

70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 





oo 20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 


intend 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 











WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT. 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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School Essay Contest Contributed to 
Success of Liberty Loan 


it is interesting to note that the National Committee of 
triotie Societies, in casting about for the most effective 
«ad practical scheme for arousing interest among high 
‘hool pupils in the second Liberty Loan, hit upon a plan 
‘imost identical with that which the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
“AN is sponsoring for the purpose of creating interest in 
iome owning and home building. The fact that two or- 
‘unizations, in widely differing fields, should, without 
‘nowing anything of each other’s plans, simultaneously 
cide upon a school essay contest as the best means of 
creating sentiment along certain public lines is at least 
Signiteant. The coincidence, to a certain extent, estab- 
‘> the soundness of the principles involved. It is 
Worthy of notice, also, that the objects sought are both of 
patriotic character, for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Jinly believes that nothing will contribute more to estab- 

ing a better type of citizenship, or contribute more to 
“4c national welfare, than the creating and maintaining 
of the highest ideals of home and family life. 

The National Committee of Patriotic Societies offered 
a $50 bond to the high school student writing the best 
essay on ‘‘Why There Should be a Liberty Bond in Every 
Home.’? Again there is a striking similarity, as the 
topic for the home building essays is ‘‘Why Every Fam- 
ily Should Own Its Home.’? The $50 prize is consider- 
ably larger than the total amount offered in prizes in a 
local contest put on by an individual dealer, altho the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Lumber Exchange is offering prizes total- 
ling $100, contributed by a number of local retailers, 
and the national ‘‘grand prizes’? offered by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN aggregate the same amount. 

This paper is without final report as to the outcome of 
the Liberty Bond essay contest, but up to Nov. 10, ac- 
cording to a bulletin of the National Committee of Pa- 
triotie Societies, over 2,000 essays had been received, 
coming from all parts of the country. Mrs. William 


Gibbs McAdoo, wife of the secretary of the Treasury, 
and Mrs. Antoinette Funk, of the Woman’s Liberty Loan 
Committee, were to act as judges. The fact that this 
contest elicited such response augurs well for the suc- 
cess of the ‘‘home for every family’’ essay contest now 
under way. The hearty codperation of retailers in all 
parts of the country will insure that result. 





Some Interesting War Problems Relating 


to Wood 


That title embraces some of the very practical ques- 
tions that are being investigated by the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., at the present time, includ- 
ing one angle of our problem of airplane construction. 
The wood in the propellor plate is subject to a great deal 
of vibration and the question is as to the liability of the 
wood structure to fatigue under these circumstances. It 
is well known that under repeated stresses a piece of 
metal will break, as is familiar to anyone who has severed 
a piece of wire merely by bending it to and fro with the 
fingers. The practical question, therefore, is how much 
of this alternation of stress a piece of wood will endure 
before failure occurs. 

There are one or two other interesting features in the 
use of wood in airplanes. Probably the quickest method 
on record of seasoning a piece of wood bone dry would be 
to fashion it into an airplane propellor and place it under 
rapid revolution. When airplane propellors which are 
considered already bone dry are tested in this way, the 
centrifugal force will often cause perceptible moisture to 
ooze from the ends of the blades. ; 

The laboratory is having so many of these special prob- 
lems presented for research, largely as a result of the 
war, that its facilities are overtaxed and it is asking for 
an additional emergency appropriation for extension of 
buildings and equipment. The importance of its work 
well justifies the request. 





Railroads Neglect a Factor in Greater 
Efficiency 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already commented 
upon the fact that the railway journals have for some 
time emphasized the fact that it would be possible very 
materially to increase the locomotive hauling capacity of 
the nation without any purchase of new locomotives 
merely by improving existing ones with improved furnace 
appliances, steam chests ete. The railroads apparently 
have been rather slow to move in this direction. A bulletin 
recently issued by the American Railway Association 
gives a review of the situation by Fairfax Harrison, chair- 
man of the Railroads War Board, which goes into the dif- 
ferent things the railroads are doing to increase their 
efficiency, but is entirely silent upon this rather important 
subject. 

The shipper has shown the most commendable desire to 
codperate with the railroads in securing efficiency in 
transportation; but shortage of motive power is one of 
the chief factors and this is ‘‘up to’’ the railroads them- 
selves. Unless they show a little more interest in the 
subject than they have thus far it is possible that some 
of the shippers who have been put to considerable incon- 
venience in their efforts to codperate may become some- 
what discouraged. 

Mr. Harrison’s remarks appear to be addressed almost 
entirely to the public and in brief they tell what the 
railroads have done and what the public can do. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that he might well turn 
around and say a few additional words to the other por- 
tion of his audience. 





Government’s Airplane Spruce Supply a 


Certainty 


Uncle Sam is bound to get somehow the 150,000,000 
feet of spruce which he wants for airplanes for himself 
and his new partners across the water. Last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN told of plans for going into 
the woods and riving out airplane material without de- 
pending upon the sawmills. 

The process will obviously be somewhat more costly than 
the usual method and will probably involve some addi- 
tional waste, altho this need not be great. On the other 
hand, it is undoubtedly a more expeditious method of get- 
ting at that part of the tree that is serviceable for air- 
plane material. Parts of the trunk that will not supply 
the clear stock required can be used for saw material by 
following crews, after the airplane stock has come out. 
The riving of logs at the stump will easily reduce them to 
transportable sizes for bringing out to the railroad and 
thus render it unnecessary to handle along with them the 
large percentage of other woods that must be included 
in the ordinary logging operation. 


~ 


At a recent forestry meeting in Seattle the announce- 
ment was made that the Government is seriously thinking 
of conscripting men for special woods work, as, for in- 
stance, the drafting of a forestry regiment to be sent 
into the spruce forests instead of to the forests of France. 

We are going to carry out our program for the air and 
we are going to get the material. Apparently the delays 
that have attended the inauguration of the wooden ship- 
building program are not to be repeated in this field. 





AN INTERESTING touch is contained in the reports of 
the extensive housing program for British workmen to 
be put into operation immediately following the end of 
the war. The statement is made that ‘‘It is hoped to 
avoid monotony of design and to combine the utmost 
utility with an attractive appearance.’’ There is no 
inherent merit in ugliness, a point sometimes overlooked 
in the designing of houses to be sold or rented to work- 
ingmen. On the other hand, a cheap, tawdry ‘‘ fussiness,’’ 
appealing only to an undeveloped taste, is equally objec- 
tionable. Neat, attractive and ‘‘homey’’ dwellings add 
to the contentment, self-respect and efficiency of industrial 
workers, and it is gratifying to see that fact more and 
more recognized. 
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The People’s Share in the Country’s 
Water Power 


The letter of Gifford Pinchot on the value of our na- 
tional water power resources, and particularly as an asset 
in time of war, has been given a leading place in the 
Query and Comment department this week, and its dis- 
cussion has been reserved for the editorial columns, 

The subject is of importance because it well illustrates 
the fact that national efficiency is not entirely a problem 
of the individual home or the individual family. It may 
he a matter of considerable importance if in the individ- 
ual household less pork is consumed and more peanuts, 
but such policies are even more important in national af- 
fairs because of the magnitude of the interests involved. 

It is also true regarding water power development that 
it is a matter of necessarily slow growth. Not much 
could be done in the saving of coal by the substitution of 
water power during this six months or this year. By wise 
policies, however, inaugurated at this time, a consider- 
able effect might be secured next year or the year after; 
and it may be that these years will be even more impor- 
tant than is the present year in their influence upon the 
successful outcome of the world war. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN agrees thoroly with Mr. 
Pinchot in the general principles laid down. They go on, 
however, to include matters of detail on which there may 
well be difference of opinion, and it may be that our 
contributor, if he had developed his thoughts at greater 
length, would be found more directly in accord with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S own ideas upon these points. It 
is not entirely certain, for instance, that a leasing period 
of fifty years, upon which all rights would revert, is a 
sufficient length of time to encourage the necessarily ex- 
pensive development of national water powers. 

The main purpose of establishing such a period is of 
course to give an opportunity for revaluation and a re- 
adjustment of the leasing rate. That, however, can be 
accomplished more scientifically under methods that will 
automatically adjust themselves to changing conditions. 
It might be that long before the 50-year period the oper- 
ating conditions would be such that the leasing rental 
established would be ridiculously low. 

A number of factors enter into the unit cost of pro- 
ducing current in such an operation. The water power 
itself, a natural resource, will not improve in physical 
value; it may deteriorate unless the water shed is con- 
tinuously protected with forest cover. As the population 
becomes more dense the land value of the water power 
site of course may increase. The unit costs of labor and 
of such materials and supplies as are required may 
change. The efficiency of operation and administration 
of the water power corporation also enters into the ques- 
tion, but probably the main factor is the density of de- 
mand for current. If a capacity consumption of current 
can be secured in a 20-mile radius the cost will be much 
less than in a 50-mile radius. It is really, therefore, the 
increase in population that makes the water power more 
valuable. This particular factor of value should belong 
to the consuming public rather than to the owner of the 
water power or to the leasing corporation. 

The establishment of a water power enterprise is ex- 
pensive, requiring large initial investment and a develop- 
ment period, often of considerable length, within which 
the returns are such as to show little or no profit. The 
wise dnd the usual policy is to keep rates near the normal 
level during this period in order to encourage development 
of demand. It seems to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
it might be well for the owner of the water power to par- 
ticipate in this particular factor of development. The 
leasing rates for water power during the development 
period might be very low, provided the benefit were en- 
tirely given to a corresponding reduction in the rate to 
the consumer. This would have an influence in promoting 
development of demand and thus hasten the day when 
the property would become a source of actual income to 
the owner of water power and to the operating company. 

The principle has sometimes been employed in the regu- 
lation of public service utilities (of which the London 
Gas Works is perhaps the most notable example) of estab- 
lishing a certain relationship between rates to the public 
and dividends to the corporation. If the corporation de- 
sires to distribute a larger dividend upon its stock it 
must at the same time accord a lower unit rate to the con- 
sumer. This is a happy recognition of the rights of the 
user to a share in the profits, which might well be ex- 
tended in the case of water power use to the third partner 
in the enterprise. It is usually possible, from an engi- 
neering standpoint, to establish an equitable ratio under 
which as the unit cost of producing current decreased the 
resulting benefit would be apportioned equitably in the 
form of lower rates to the consumer, increased dividends 
to stockholders in the water power corporation and in- 
creased rentals on the water power lease. <A contract of 
this sort appropriately drawn would afford as secure a 
basis for the investment of capital as lease at a specific 
rental for a specific period, and would more adequately 
protect the public interest. 

There is another factor of power use at the present time 
that deserves special attention. Water powers do not 
have a habit of locating themselves contiguous to centers 
of greatest demand, and it often results, therefore, that 
their most efficient development requires also power ap- 
plication in new fields. In many places in the West, 


where our greatest proportion of unutilized water power 


lies, there are great opportunities for its increasing use 
in agriculture to replace the work of men and of animals. 
The great obstacle is the cost of development, which is 
largely a wire cost. A plan could probably be well 
worked out, however, by which the national owner of the 
water power would also own the line and thus relieve this 
burden upon private investment. The utilization of our 
national water power resources in agricultural develop- 
ment at this time is especially important. 





Reading Trade Journals Promotes 
Business Success 


In an article intended to point out to ambitious young 
men some of the steps that lead to business success a 
writer in the Chicago Daily News emphasizes in the fol- 
lowing language the importance of reading trade journals: 

‘* All truly alert business men read trade journals as a 
matter of real necessity. They feel that it is impossible 
for them to continue progressing unless they keep abreast 
of the latest developments in their particular line of 
business as recorded in the journals they read. He is, 
indeed, a wise young man who early becomes a subscriber 
and constant reader of a good journal dealing with his 
trade or line of business. From it he will learn how 
other men in the same trade have won success. Almost 
every week he will glean from it something of direct help- 
fulness. One week he will be especially enlightened by 
an editorial article. Another, he will profit most of all 
from a seemingly insignificant item of perhaps three or 
four lines, of peculiar interest to him because it happens 
to touch upon a problem with which he is for the moment 
much concerned, or possibly tucked away in some letter 
in the trade journal’s correspondence columns he may 
come across an idea opening up to him rew vistas of 
thought—perhaps a new avenue of opportunity. There- 
fore, read at least one good journal specially intended 
for men in your trade.’’ 

This is sound advice not only for the young man enter- 
ing business but for him who is well established. The 
leaders in the business world of today are, as a rule, close 
readers of the trade journals devoted to their lines. The 
trade papers that are really worthy of a place in the first 
rank in their respective fields not only gather and present 
the news of all happenings of any importance in trade 
circles, supply valuable information and advice of a tech- 
nical character, but also survey the entire field of busi- 
ness and interpret the events transpiring there in their 
relation to the particular trade or industry which they 
represent. Therefore it is almost impossible to be well in- 
formed upon one’s own business without regular and 
careful reading of the trade journal devoted to that spe- 
cial field of activity. 





Tell the Truth About Conditions 
in the Lumber Trade 


A well known architect, discussing with a represen- 
tative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently general 
business conditions, especially as affecting the building 
trade, remarked that lumbermen themselves were re- 
sponsible for at least some part of the feeling among 
builders that they should not undertake building oper- 
ations at this time. He referred to the fact that it is 
easy to frighten a prospective builder by creating the 
impression that lumber is scarce, that mills are not in 
position to handle commercial business because of heavy 
Government requirements, and that material can not 
be secured for large building projects. 

A case in point recently came to the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. A large building of mill con- 
struction was being planned, the builders had enlisted 
the interest of a broker who had the finances arranged, 
and the architect was preparing to draw the plans and 
ask for bids. The broker met a prominent lumberman 
and asked him about the prospects for getting promptly 
the yellow pine lumber that would be needed for the 
building and was startled to get the reply that the 
Government had bought or would buy 750,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine and that there would be no possible 
chance to secure any building lumber from the South. 
Alarmed by this statement, the broker immediately 
advised his clients to call off the deal and postpone 
their proposed building until a more favorable time. 
The architect, fortunately, knew something of condi- 
tions in the South and advised the broker that mills 
in the South last year cut over 14,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber, and even if it were true that Government 
requirements would amount to 750,000,000 feet this 
was little more than 5 percent of the production and 
could not possibly utilize all of the building timbers 
that would be cut. This allayed the fears of the 
broker and his clients and the building may go for- 
ward, but if it does not it will be the fault of. the 
lumberman, who had allowed himself to become pessim- 
istic without giving careful thought to the situation. 

In this connection, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
cently was asked by a firm of architects who had been 
asked to make plans for a large warehouse building 
that is much needed if it would be possible to secure 
satisfactory delivery of the material provided mill 
construction was decided upon. Inquiries sent out by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN developed the fact that, 
altho the Government has placed restrictions,on ¢ertain 





Ta, 
sizes of timber and some mills were not in position 
even to quote on business of that kind, there were 
available sources of supply and the material coulg 
be had. This is mentioned just to show that because 
some dealers or some producers are not in position to 
fill large orders for building lumber this does not neces. 
sarily mean that the material can not be had. 

The situation is not normal by any means, but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that it is a great mis. 
take for lumbermen to become discouraged or alarmed 
and, without proper investigation, create the impression 
that lumber can not be had for building purposes, 
Rather, they should encourage prospective buiiiers, 
Tell them the truth about the situation, let them 
know that there are some difficulties to be ove: me, 
then help them to overcome these difficulties and ‘cate 
available sources of supply of the material tht is 
needed, and thus keep building business moving just 
as much as possible. The character of buildings, other 
than homes, that are most needed now is such «s to 
offer splendid opportunities for the use of wood and 
lumbermen should bend every energy toward he!ping 
to cultivate this field so assiduously that wood may 
gain a foothold from which it can not easily be dis. 
lodged after the return of normal conditions. 





The Cloud of Building Stagnation Has a 
Silver Lining 

It is perfectly apparent that tho building operitions 
in certain lines may to a great extent be suspend! for 
a protracted period, as has been the case for many months, 
the continuous need for new construction does not cease. 
There is, moreover, no letup in the steady deterioration in 
existing structures of every sort. Nor does the increased 
cost of building materials, shortage of labor, high interest 
rates nor any other factor influence the fire demon to 
relax his constant toll. These drafts upon the past and 
the present must eventually be made good, even tho tem- 
porary extensions of the obligations, by reason of extraor- 
dinary circumstances, may perforce be granted. While 
illustrations of this truth are numerous enough nearer 
home, most striking because of its magnitude is the fact 
that there is at this moment in Great Britain insistent call 
for at least 1,000,000 new dwellings, for industrial and ag- 
ricultural workers. The need of housing for workmen 
employed in munition plants and other factories making 
war supplies, tho it renders the situation more acute than 
it otherwise would be, is only one phase of the problem. 
It is well known that the building of dwellings has been 
practically suspended in Great Britain, outside of emer- 
gency construction for munition workers, since the out- 
break of the war in 1914, but it is not so well known, in 
this country, that the volume of house building had been 
steadily declining for several years preceding. 

A recent editorial in the National Builder draws an 
analogy which is very much to the point, likening a 
building to a suit of clothes. In times of stress a man 
will take a suit to the repair shop, perhaps more than 
once, and get a few weeks’, or possibly a few months’, 
longer wear than usual out of it, but there comes : time 
when he must have a new suit or slump into the cliss of 
the hopelessly seedy. Just so, in times like thes, old 
buildings will be repaired rather than replaced by new, 
and much construction that under normal cireumst:nces 
would have been started will be postponed, but there 
comes a time when repairs will no longer avail to kev p up 
the necessary standards of appearance and utility and 
when the contemplated building enterprise can no |vnger 
be deferred. 

One outstanding fact in the present building sitw..tion 
is the increasingly urgent demand for housing for work- 
men in industrial centers. This is something that cx» not 
be postponed. Regardless of the cost of building mat: rials 
or of other factors that tend to hold back ordinary resi- 
dence construction, industrial communities must see to it 
that suitable houses are available at reasonable rent! or 
see their skilled workmen migrate to localities wher the 
living conditions are more favorable. 

The opinion is unhesitatingly expressed by men who 
have made a careful survey of the situation that as >:on 
as the war ends, if not before, this country will eter 
upon an era of building activity such as it has seliom 
if ever witnessed. In an address delivered before the 
Buffalo Association of Credit Men, on Nov. 15, Francis 
H. Sisson, vice president of the Guaranty Trust Co of 
New York, said that in his judgment a billion do!'.\'s 
annually for five years for building purposes in the Uniied 
States will be needed, once the reconstruction period sets 
in. Who can place a limit upon the amount of building 
and rebuilding that will be done in Europe? France alone 
is negotiating for an expenditure in the United Staies 
exceeding one hundred and fifty million dollars to rehatil- 
itate her devastated cities, and this is only a beginning. 
With their own forests largely denuded for war purpos’s, 
Great Britain and, France will need to import vast quan- 
tities of lumber and building materials of every sort. 

While the present dullness in building circles is any- 
thing but cheering, the underlying conditions afford solid 
ground for optimism, and fully warrant the expectation 
of an almost unprecedented degree of building activity 
thruout the country as soon as the clouds of war lift. 
Till then the business of this country and of every perso 
in it, barring those who are in internment camps or W)0 
ought to be there, is to bend every effort toward the one 
paramount objective of winning the war. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


| Jn addressing inquiries or replies to inquiries for this 
dejrtment readers are usually thoughtful enough to en- 
clos return postage. In such cases it would be appreci- 
atc. if a 8-cent stamp is enclosed rather than a stamped 
ret. n envelope. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prefers to 


usc (ts own stationery.—EDITOoR. | 


WATER POWER TO CONSERVE COAL 


‘he great war in which our nation is engaged will be 
wo: uot alone by food and men, but by mechanical power 
as well. Without mechanical power we could not make or 
moe the weapons with which we fight—guns, ammunition, 
ships and supplies. Our national resources of power, 
whether from coal, oil, or waterpower, are national war 
nec. ssities. We need them to win the war. 

In this gigantic struggle our security requires us to 
use Jl these great resources, and to use them wisely and 
well. The people of the United States own some 50,000,- 
000 undeveloped water horsepower, or about enough to 
run every train, trolley, factory, mill, mine and electric 
power plant we have. 

For ten years the friends of conservation have urged 
the development of public waterpowers in the public 
intercst. But development has been held back by a little 
grouj) of waterpower magnates and their friends in 
Congress who have blocked all legislation which would not 
give them these valuable properties forever and for 
nothing. 

Today, when the nation needs all its resources, the 
same men who have been blocking reasonable waterpower 
legislation own and are holding millions of water horse- 
power undeveloped and out of use while clamoring for 
more. 

The time has come when such obstruction threatens the 
nation’s safety and suecess. We need the development of 
these powers in war even more than in peace. At the 
coming session of Congress sound waterpower legislation 
should be enacted as a war measure, based upon prin- 
ciples fair to all sides. These principles I believe to be 
briefly as follows: 

(1) The thing to do with waterpower is to develop it. 
Whatever retards or restricts the development of public 
waterpowers on terms fair to the public is against public 
policy and hostile to the general welfare. 

(2) Waterpower belongs to the people. The sites 
where it is produced should always be held in public hands, 
for ouly so ean effective control in the general interest 
be secured, 

(3) Where publie development is not desired the right 
to use waterpower sites should be leased for periods long 
enough to permit sound, attractive and profitable invest- 
ment, but never longer than fifty years. At the end of 
each lease all rights should return to the people who 
gave them, i 

(4) In order to protect the consumer against extortion, 
rates and service should be regulated by Federal authority 
when State or local authorities fail to do so. 

(5) Reasonably prompt and complete development and 
continuous operation, subject to market conditions, should 
be required. Already millions of water horsepower are 
held out of use to further monopoly by private corpor- 
ations 


(6) Corporations or individuals who make money out 
of rights granted by the people should share their profits 
with the people. . 

The public has a right to complete information 
about every business based on the use of public property. 

These are the principles for which the friends of con- 
ser\ation have been contending. Many waterpower men 
beheve them to be fair and sound. They will, I hope, 
commend themselves to you as wise and reasonable. I am 
Writing to ask your support for immediate legislation, 
bised upon them, when Congress meets. 

‘his is no time to give away public assets necessary for 
ihe welfare of our people both in the war and after the 

»; and we should no longer tolerate the selfishness of 

‘vate interests which take the dog-in-the-manger posi- 
tion that they must have these waterpowers on their own 
crms, or no one shall use them at all. 

\s the President has said: ‘‘The supreme test of the 

‘tion has come. We must all speak, act, and serve 

‘gether.’’—Girrorp Pincuot, Milford, Pa. 


LOG MEASUREMENT 

'n sealing logs with a decimal rule such as the Scribner 

*, are you to scale smallest way of the log, or an average 
SIAC of the log? In an 18-inch log sound at its top, it is 24 
inches in diameter at the butt and has a 6-inch sound hole in 
It i ‘ the butt. Should it be docked or not for this hole? It 
“ill saw the same amount of lumber as tho it was 20 inches 
in ameter at the butt and sound and a better grade of lum- 

‘as there will be no heart in it—IneuIry No. 102. 


‘This inquiry comes from a small sawmill firm in Wis- 
“usin whose name has been familiar for many years. 

uere a log is not exactly round the average diameter at 

€ top is taken instead of the smallest diameter. 

lhe hollow butt defect referred to presents an inter- 
esting problem. It is undoubtedly true that as much 


‘umber ean be sawed from this log as tho it were sound, , 


"eferring, of course, to long, straight product. It is, 
however, true that, if the log were sound, boards of a 
maximum width up to about 18 inches could be produced 
‘rom it whereas under the circumstances boards from the 
inner 6 inches of the log can only have a maximum width 
of approximately 9 inches after the hollow heart is edged 
out of them. 4 

In general it should be said, however, that defects that 
do not reduce the volume of lumber that can be sawed 
out of a log should not be allowed for in the sealing, and 
this applies, to some extent, to slight crooks in the log 
near the butt; meaning, of course, crooks that can be 
slabbed out entirely without undue slabbing at the top of 
the log —Eprror. ] 


PLANS WANTED FOR HOG AND HEN HOUSES 

We wish to get some information and plans for wood hog 
and hen houses to be used in our advertising. Will you 
please give us the name or names of such places where we 
can get the literature ?—INQuIRY No. 54. 

[Inquiry has been made of a number of agricultural 
colleges and of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, but only one reply has thus far been received. 
The substance of others will be given as soon as they come 
to hand. The Agricultural Engineering Department of 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., has the fol- 
lowing plans for sale: : 

: HOG HOUSES 

Portable hog house—A-shaped portable hog cot 7 by 8 
feet. One sliding door 2 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 6 inches 
provided in each end. Price, 5 cents. 

Gambrel roof hog house.—Dimensions 24 feet 4 inches by 
48 feet 4 inches. Fifteen pens 6 feet by 10 inches are pro- 
vided and a 4-foot feed alley extending down the center of 
the building. Second story has an approximate capacity of 
18 tons of hay. Price, 10 cents. 


Half monitor type of hog house-—Dimensions 24 feet 4 
inches by 48 feet 4 inches. Sixteen pens 6 feet by 10 
inches are provided. Price, 10 cents. 


POULTRY HOUSES 


Pitched roof poultry house—Combination pitched roof 
poultry house 16 by 32 feet, to accommodate 125 hens. Price, 


5 cents. 

Two-pen laying poultry house.—Combination pitched roof 
two-pen laying house 32 by 16 feet, to accommodate 125 
hens. Price, 5 cents. 

Colony brooder house.—Dimensions 8x12 feet, with shed 
roof. Large enough for two brooders. Price, 5 cents. 

Undoubtedly some other agricultural colleges have 
plans also which may be secured in this line. Some of the 
lumber organizations, notably the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chicago, and the Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, La., will be glad to supply 
dealers with literature and advertising suggestions on 
hog and poultry houses built of wood.—EpiIrTor. | 


MORE PLANS FOR HOG HOUSES AND HEN 
HOUSES 

Since the original reply to Inquiry No. 54 was dic- 
tated, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a list of 
farm building plans from the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture, Ames, Iowa, which lists eleven plans for 
hog houses and ten plans for poultry houses, at prices 
ranging from 5 cents to 25 cents per set for blue prints. 
Those interested in such plans should write direct to this 
institution for its list of farm building plans, which 
includes a very complete assortment in farm buildings 
of other sorts.—Epiror. 








BOX VENEER WANTED 

I hear that there are some concerns in Florida making 
yellow pine veneer for the purpose of making fruit boxes. 
I would like to obtain the address of one or more of these 
concerns and will be much obliged if you can furnish me 
with the information.-—INQuiry No. 65. 

[This inquiry comes from the proprietor of a chemical 
works with headquarters in New York City and factories 
in New Jersey and South Carolina, which deals in wood 
turpentine and pine tar oils in addition to other spe- 
cial products. There are, of course, any number of man- 
ufacturers of thin box lumber in southern pine. The ad- 
dress of the inquirer will be supplied upon request.— 
EprrTor. | 


FIRE HAZARD OF GASOLINE STORAGE 

There has been sold a piece of land adjoining our lumber 
and coal yard, sold to an oil company that is about to erect 
six large gasoline tanks, and we have taken:steps to prevent 
same. We thought you might have some records in your 
office where such a fire hazard had caused some fires.— 
INQUIRY No. 52. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber yard proprietor 
in Wisconsin. Modern fire protective methods have made 
the storage of gasoline in large tanks quite as safe in a 
general way as almost any other class of exposure because 
of the fact that the top of such a tank can be covered 
almost instantly with a mass of foam which will extin- 
guish the fire in a few seconds. Such a fire was recently 
reported in an oil tank that did not have this protective 
device, but the liquid was borrowed from a neighboring 
installation and directed on the fire by hand pumps. The 
top of the tank by this time was at red heat, but even by 
this slow method of application the fire was extinguished 
within four minutes. 

The owner of the adjoining lumber yard will undoubt- 
edly be well within his rights in insisting that this gasoline 
storage plant be properly protected with a foamite extin- 
guishing installation, but if the storage is properly de- 
signed and so protected it is quite likely that the lumber 
yard, itself, is the more dangerous of the two exposures.— 
EDITOR. | 


MORE ABOUT THAT MOLDING ORDER 


We acknowledge the receipt of your answer to our query 
of recent date as to whether or not a manufacturer who 
had placed before him an order for ‘1,000 feet lineal, 2 by 
5-B worked to No. 8459” would be justified in shipping 
baluster stock 13% by 1% inches. You are not answering 
our query specifically, we regret to say. 

It would be a physical impossibility to work 2x5 into 
1%x1% baluster stock pattern No. 8459 of the Official 
Molding Book except it be at a net loss of 144 inches of the 
width of the 2x5 stuff, allowing one-fourth of an inch for 
ripping and dressing. 

Isn’t it manifestly the duty of a manufacturing concern 
receiving an order like this to assume that a mistake has 
been made, and ask the party placing the order for further 
light instead of going ahead and shipping No. 8459 baluster 
stock? We should be glad to hear from you further with 
regard to this particular.-INquirny No. 53. 


[The lost edging in this case would be only 1 inch in- 
stead of 114 inches as above stated, inasmuch as mold- 
ings 1% inches square call for a strip 2 by 2 inches, and 
in fact the edging would be less than 1 inch by the thiek- 





ness of the two kerfs required in sawing out the two strips 
from the 2x5. 

Nevertheless it would appear strange that 2x5 stock 
should be ordered for the production of a pattern of this 
sort, and unless the order were marked for urgent atten- 
tion the manufacturer would undoubtedly in passing upon 
the order have suggested to him the desirability of inquir- 
ing if the customer had said what he really meant to say. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN still insists, however, that 
the buyer should not so generally rely upon the careful- 
ness of the seller to relieve him of the consequences of his 
own carelessness. In this particular ease possibly the 
seller should have caught the blunder, but probably also 
it would have been better if the buyer had not fallen into 
it.—EDITor. ] 


IDENTIFICATION OF WOODS 
Under separate cover we are sending you a sample of wood 
of which we wish to know the kind and will much appreciate 
your informing us as soon as possible-—INquiry No. 85. 


[Unless the wood can be positively identified by visual 
observation, the process is somewhat tedious, especially if 
a microscope section must be prepared. This involves con- 
siderable treatment of the wood to remove the end to 
soften it for cutting. While a microscope and microlome 
(or sectioning instrument) is available for this use in the 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it is preferable to 
refer such inquiries to the experts at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, at Madison, and on this particular inquiry a 
reply has now been received that the sample has been 
identified as cherry, and probably wild black cherry, altho 
of lighter color than is usual for that wood.—EbiTor. } 


CUBIC FOOT WEIGHTS OF WOOD 

In running over the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for Nov. 3 I 
happen to notice on page 31 your statement about the oven 
dry weight of wood. I note in your answer to what you 
designate as Inquiry 65 your reference to Bulletin 556 of 
the Department of Agriculture, entitled “Mechanical Proper- 
ties of Woods Grown in the United States,” and your com- 
ment that the figures on the bone dry weight of wood are 
given in terms of specific gravity and not in terms of weight 
per cubic foot. In this connection I am glad to enclose a 
copy of Department of Agriculture Bulletin 552, “The Sea- 
soning of Wood,” and would like to call your attention to 
Table 1 of this bulletin. I also enclose for your informa- 
tion a copy of a table entitled “Properties of Various Woods, 
Actual and Comparative.” This table, as you will note, also 
contains information in regard to the weight per cubic foot 
of the various woods under different conditions of moisture. 

I hope this information will be of some interest to you, 
should you have further occasion to make use of the data 
on weight of wood in pounds per cubic foot and in various 
conditions of dryness.—H, 8. Berrs, In Charge of Industrial 
Investigations, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to give pub- 
licity to the fact, which had previously escaped its no- 
tice, that the tabulation of weights in bulletin No. 552, 
on the seasoning of wood, was given in terms of pounds 
per cubie foot instead of ‘terms of specific gravity, and 
is thus of much more convenience and value to the lum- 
ber industry. 

The letter quoted above was also accompanied by 
some very interesting tables that apparently have been 
prepared for inter-department reference use, inasmuch 
as it is not recalled that any announcement of their 
publication has been made. There are two sets of these 
tables, one for hardwoods and one for conifers, and the 
list of woods given in them corresponds with that in 
Bulletin 552 and the tables also reproduce the figures 
given in the bulletin as to cubie foot weights and shrink- 
age in seasoning. The tabulations, however, go on and 
give further columns for the various strength tests, and 
these strength tests are given in not only the ordinary 
engineering units of measurement but also in terms of 
percentage comparison to oak, which is taken as 100, 
the particular oak selected for this comparison being 
white oak from Hendricks County, Indiana. These tables 
are thus very valuable and convenient for reference uses, 
and the copy sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
carefully preserved for that purpose.—EpITOoRr. | 





WOODWORKING SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 

There is a gentleman here who has a very finely equipped 
wood manufacturing plant and we are looking for some one 
to become interested in the institution; that is to say, some 
one that is thoroly familiar with running this kind of a 
plant who could get the maximum results from its operation. 
The thought has occurred to me*that you might be able to 
advise me where we could get in touch with this class of 
men. 

The plant was built for the purpose of manufacturing fine 
interior finish, furniture and, in fact, anything in that line. 
The plant is in excellent condition and can be purchased at 
a ridiculously low figure. It is well located but we need a 
thoroly practical man to operate it. I have been asked to 
refinance the institution and to assist me I need a man who 
would be able to invest a small amount of money, say $5,000 
or $10,000, and who is thoroly familiar with this kind of 
work, 

Building has dropped off quite a great deal on account of 
the increased cost of materials that enter in the construc- 
tion of buildings, but the new ship building industry here 
has in a great measure taken its place, and there are a 
great many things that could be manufactured in this plant 
that could be sold in the department stores and in the gen- 
eral line of trade. 

The plant can be purchased for about $100,000 and can be 
financed here in the city if we can secure a first class man 
to operate it, a man who would come well introduced and 
one that the present creditors would have complete cen- 
fidence in. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you could advise me just 
how I could get in touch with such a man.—-INquIRyY No. 99. 

[The above inquiry comes from a lumberman upon 
the Pacific coast. The inquiry is given a place in this 
department because it appears to offer a special oppor- 
tunity for a thoroly competent plant superintendent. 
Replies will be promptly forwarded to the original in 
quirer.—EbITor. } 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Outstanding features of the week that have, or prom- 
ise to have, correspondingly important results are the 
much more reassuring attitude of organized labor, as 
made in frank avowal thru its leaders, the early indi- 
cations of holiday trade, the progressively better war 
advices and the stronger solvency situation the coun- 
try over. Whether the changed relation of union labor 
to Government activities will be reflected in any appre- 
ciable degree in civilian trade is uncertain, but the 
situation in that respect appears to be not without 
hope. Holiday trade indicatons are somewhat modi- 
fied by the uncertainty attending Government price 
fixing, but retail trade, especially, is making forward 
strides, notably in the handling of commodities for 
overseas shipment. The war news, increasingly en- 
couraging as the week has advanced, has its effect on 
the market for industrial stocks and a probable ac- 
companiment of stability and reassurance in merchandis- 
ing. Statistically, insolvencies reported compare favor- 
ably in important respects with an extended previous pe- 
riod. Government purchasing shows no abatement. Crop 
reports contain little that is not reassuring and, in some 
respects—notably in that of price—the crops are in prom- 
ising position; for example, cotton has touched the high- 
est price since the Civil War, or in forty-one years—29.9 
cents. Cereal crops are 987,000,000 bushels greater than 
at this time a year ago and live stock has set new price 
levels. Machinery buying threatens in some sections to 
‘‘clean up everything in sight.’’? Altogether, without 
ignoring possible or positive detriments, the week’s com- 
merce and trade indications are distinctly encouraging. 





* * ° 


As is the case with lumber in the West and parts of 
other sections, orders for yard stock are increasing 
notably in southern yellow pine. The large sizes on 

which the Government has more or 


SOUTHERN less of a monopoly are reported as 
YELLOW unobtainable except to supply that 
PINE demand. Exhaustive, itemized state- 


ments show a general stability of, 
where there is not an actual rise in, prices, and demand 
is variously characterized as having a range from good 
to ‘‘huge.’’ The whole situation—again as in the 
West—is dominated by the entire absence or the scarc- 
ity of car supply. One producing center reports the 
call for dimension extraordinary and says that it has 
advanced in instances as much as $2 a thousand within 
a week, and that boards have strengthened from $1 to 
$2.50. Inereased demand and decreased shipments, 
with visible results of the Southern Pine Association’s 
efforts to speed up furnishing material for Government 
needs, are reported at New Orleans, which notes a 
growing call from the yards and brisker demand for 
special bills. Prices in that market are firm, with an 
advance on some items ranging from 50 cents to $1.50. 
St. Louis reports progressive price advances, with a 
‘¢rush’’ to buy. There No. 2 boards are the strongest 
item and No. 2 dimension is the weakest. The influ- 
ence of transit cars seems practically to have disap- 
peared. The cry of car scarcity becomes tiresome to 
the reader, and immeasurably more so becomes that 
condition to the shipper and consumer. No tangible 
evidence of real relief is anywhere reported, but at- 
tention may be distracted from that, at least tempo- 
rarily, by contemplation of a prospective order for 
300,000,000 feet for the Government to be used in the 
manufacture of knock-down portable houses for the 
use of American troops in France. 


* * * 


Cincinnati reports a continued good demand for the 
hardwoods generally and for poplar, oak and chestnut 
specifically; ash has developed remarkable strength. 
That city notes added facilities for 
filling Government requirements and 
that box grades are in heavy request. 
The foreign demand is still not up to expectations— 
or hopes, and hardwood centers characterize the hard- 
wood market as erratic except in the feature of busi- 
ness with the Government. Cincinnati notes price in- 
creases ranging from $1 to $4 but a weakening in 
some grades of oak and in sound wormy and No. 2 
common chestnut. Car shortage is the one detriment in 
the New Orleans market, where specialties are in in- 
creased call and prices tend upward and where the 
greatest activity is in the box grades. At manufac- 
turing centers a notable demand comes from automo- 
bile and truck manufacturers, mostly in response to 
Government needs; hickory, oak and ash are in better 
demand by vehicle makers. Several producing points 
stress the improvement in oak demand and prices. 
Minneapolis reports a less brisk factory trade and the 
prospect of decreased supplies of hardwoods generally 
during the winter and spring. Demand excellent and 
prices satisfactory are the general characterization for 
poplar. Inability to move logs threatens the closing 
of mills tributary to Memphis. The plaint of car 
shortage comes from all sections, with report of pre- 
dominance of Government business at the expense of 
commercial trade. 


HARDWOODS 


* * 


‘‘Rated strong practically all the way round’’ is the 
New Orleans current characterization of cypress. Live- 
lier factory and line yard demand, and for mixed cars, 

is noted in that cypress center, which 


CYPRESS, reports no price changes but earlier 
WHITE high figures promised. The lower 
PINE grades are reported taken up as fast 


as offered at St. Louis, where also a 
strong yard demand prevails. Cypress piling has 
begun to move in quantities from St. Louis; piling 
demand is there dubbed unprecedented and tie demand 
as of heavy volume. Stocks are reported low at east- 


ern and some southern markets, with consequent firm 
prices. Low grade northern pine stock and thick lum- 
ber for factory use are in light supply at Minneapolis, 
this emphasized in dry stocks, and the prospect is of 
the smallest output in years. Scarcity is noted at 
Pittsburgh and indicated at Buffalo and at New York 
City. Buffalo records an inerease during the week of 
32 on everything below C grade and better despite 
a quiet demand, and Chicago indications are of earlier 
high prices influenced by the prospective light winter’s 
woods work. 
* * * 


Repeating what has become a stereotyped report, 
Government purchases dominate in the North Carolina 
pine field, in Norfolk notably, with not altogether 

healthful effects on ordinary trade. 


NORTH Southeastern box grade manufactur- 
CAROLINA ers seem to have rested temporarily 
PINE because of searcity of rolling stock 


and labor. Early in the week, how- 
ever, prices were said to be undisturbed for practically 
all grades, notably for roofers and box grades at Phil- 
adelphia and Boston. Consuming points have no over- 
supplies; at some the reverse is the prevailing condi- 
tion with no marked claims for early transportation 
improvement, tho Norfolk notes a loosening in embargo 
restrictions with probable material results in trade 
with New England points. Sales during the week have 
showed a slight decrease in rough lumber and a slight 
increase in dressed. A Government reduction of $1 a 
thousand on 2-inch dimension No. 1 common and 50 
cents on 2-inch dimension No. 2 common, announced by 
telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN late in the 
week, will not be cordially received, nor will the ac- 
companying but unconfirmed rumor of a substantial 
reduction on Government lumber for cantonment pur- 
poses. Box grade demand is called fairly steady. Sig- 
nificant prices are said to be $43.50 to $45 for 4/4 
under 12-inch, $31 to $34 for 6-inch roofers and $32 
for 8-inch. 

* * * 


Spruce remains dormant in the Chicago market and 
there is practically without quotations, but in Philadel- 
phia it is in active demand at fair prices, while New York 

reports low stocks and prospectively 
SPRUCE, higher prices. Some scarcity of sizes 
HEMLOCK is noted in New York and prospect of 
supplies in reasonably early time is re- 
garded dubiously. At that point boards are scarce and 
prices are firm. Pittsburgh reports more concern over 
supplies than over prices and scarcity of boards is noted 
at Boston, where also prices are well maintained. Some 
characteristic figures in that market are $40 for 8-inch 
and up frames, with corresponding increases for larger 
Sizes; $32, firm, for covering board, 5 inches and up, 8 
feet and up, and $36 to $37 for matched boards. In the 
far Northwest prices are satisfactory but the log supply, 
present and prospective, is a factor to be reckoned with. 
Low grade hemlock scarcity at producing points is per- 
haps the prominent feature of the week in that wood, and 
it is emphasized by prospective decreased woods work, in 
part due to insufficient snows. Eastern points report 
stocks scarce, at one of them spruce being substituted in 





Demonstrating the Holding Power of 
Nails in Douglas Fir 


The engineers of the Bureau of Buildings, Portland, 
Ore., have been making some tests on this subject, which 
investigated it in a fairly complete way. The nails were 
driven perpendicular to the grain, and the load was ap- 
plied perpendicular to the nail; that is, in a direction to 
cause shear of the two pieces which are nailed together. 
In some instances the force of the load was in the direction 
of the grain, and in others across the grain, and it was 
found that the force which applies an endwise stress upon 
the fibers of the wood—that is, which tends to drive the 
nail thru the block against the end of the grain—is but 
little more than that which produces failure when the 
pressure is in the perpendicular direction. Where, how- 
ever, the nail is driven into the end of the wood the 
strength of the joint is about 25 percent less. These 
tests were made with ordinary wire nails and upon pieces 
of Douglas fir on which the opposing faces were dressed. 

In general it was found that multiplying the size of the 
nail by 7 and adding 50 pounds gave the safe working 
load. A 10d nail, according to this formula, would carry 
ten times 7, equalling 70, plus 50, or a total of 120 pounds 
safe working load. The fourteen tests upon this size 
of nail developed ultimate loads averaging 525 pounds. 

Failure of the joints was caused both by bending of 
the nail and by crushing of the wood contiguous to the 
nail by the transverse stress. The investigator reports 
that the resistance of the wood to crushing appears to vary 
with the diameter of the nail, while the resistance of the 
nail to bending appears to vary as the cube of the di- 
ameter, the strength of the joint being a combination of 
these two factors. 

It would have been interesting if these tests had also 
included cut nails of iron or steel. It is well known 
that carpenters prefer to use cut nails in nailing together 
scaffolding upon which they are to work, inasmuch as 
their holding power is known to be much greater than that 
of the wire nail. 

The report states that in none of these cases did the 
joint fail by the pulling of the head of the nail thru the 
wood, thus showing that the heads were designed of ample 
size to carry this load. It should, however, be pointed 


out in this connection that in exposed situations the head 
of the nail is the part most exposed to rust and, particu- 
larly in the smaller sizes of nails, corrosion at or under 
the head in time eats thru the entire nail. 


consequence. Three distributing points report prices firm 
and demand fair to strong. No records of full assvrt- 
ments have been received. 


* * * 


Car shortage along the northwestern transcontinc ::tal 
lines becomes more acute and mills in some eases are 
closing down, a condition emphasized by an emb:rgo 

placed by one road because of the de- 


WESTERN mand for ears to move the fruit « ip. 
PINES, Line yard trade is strengthening i: ef- 
REDWOOD forts to forestall expected greater car 


shortage. A trade feature is the sta- 
bility of prices, which are said to hold up remarka' ly, 
Log supply—rather, the lack of it—is responsible for 
strong language.thruout the Pacific Northwest; the }»es- 
ent condition and the prospects have caused a shut!ing 
down of several mills, A telegram to the AMERICAN J. x\.- 
BERMAN on Thursday of this week announced that ‘‘aj)vut 
30,000,000 feet’’ of an order for certain sizes had just 
been placed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation or 
timbers 14x14 and over and that it has taken an oj)! ion 
on timber for an additional twenty-five ships, for al! of 
which the Government will provide prompt transpo ta- 
tion. Nov. 13 thirty-one mills reported orders on had 
for 66,825,000 feet, totalling, with the orders received 
during the week, 85,225,000 feet. Shipments made wore 
13,453,719 feet, leaving a balance of unfilled orders of 
71,771,281 feet, tho local shipments brought the tota! for 
the week to 15,332,038 feet. Shipments were below j,ro- 
duction 28.91 percent, orders below production 14.67 jvr- 
cent, orders above shipments 16.67 percent; orders «om- 
pared with the last preceding report were 28.28 pervent 
higher, The firm market for redwood continues in (‘s\\i- 
fornia, this tempered by a yard stock below norm:! at 
San Francisco but brightened by a better outlook in the 
southern part of the State and improved export condi- 
tions and prospects. Industrial demand predominates in 
the middle West. The usual transportation difficulties 
account in part for the current firmness in prices. 


* * * 


In the middle West demand exceeds supply in Douglas 
fir. The new list is adopted without dissent but is said 
hardly to represent the real market and all prices are said 

to be firm; in instances, advancing. A 
DOUGLAS ear distribution for fruit instead of 
FIR fir increases the exasperating trans- 
portation situation on the Coast «and 
embargoes do not soften it. Railroad demand is reported 
somewhat more in evidence and special cutting orders 
continue heavy; railroad orders and those for ship yards 
are the leaders. Inadequacy of car supply and labor, 
well as »1 tonnage, is the prominent trade obstacle. Pric 
at all producing points are reported firm to strong, with 
tendency to higher figures. Actual production was re- 
ported by 141 mills for the week ended Nov. 14 of 79,- 
634,699 feet, or 16.44 percent less than the normal output. 
Orders above actual production were 10,187,349 feet, or 
11.34 percent, and were 5.75 percent below normal jro- 
duction. Shipments were less than actual production by 
14,555,633 feet, or 18.28 percent, an indication of con- 
ditions in car supply in that territory. In the e:rgo 
trade the report showed a balance of 87,840,429 feet do- 
mestic and 156,879,662 feet for the export trade. ‘lhe 
demand for boxes, especially for export, judging from 
current reports, is assuming extraordinary proportions, «is 
instance the statement of a prospective forwarding of 
1,000,000 boxes to the west coast of South America «nd 
heavy orders to supply a score of selling agencies in the 
Northwest, all of which, to emphasize the obvious, i 
presumptive of continued heavy utilization of low gra:'es. 


* * * 


as 
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With the exception of Boston in the prominent 
suming points, at all markets shingles have taken « 
cided upward trend. Kansas City reports as the ¢' of 
market feature of the week the °°!) 
stantial rebound in shingles from 
$2.15 and $2.75 of two weeks ago io 

2.75 and $3.40 eurrent this we «. 
Other cities record progressive advances, of from 10 c's 
to 50 cents and more, St. Louis, Tacoma, Seattle, | 
cinnati being among the number. White cedars 
scarce; scarcity, mostly of log supply, accounts chi: 
for the price buoyancy. Stocks low and broken conf! 
an active demand for the cypress output in the far Soi 
where ready sales for primes is a feature. For ey) 
lath the call is sufficient to prevent accumulation at ‘: 
mills. Advices from Buffalo, N. Y., have a general : 
plication: ‘‘Receipts have been so small in the last {: 
months that the eastern market is likely to be bare 0° 
shingles this winter and it ought to be easy to susta’ 
prices at a firm level for several months.’’ Lath are se: 
sonally quiet and supplies are reported from normal i: 
light. 


SHINGLES, 
LATH 


—_ 





Duncan C. Scort, of the Department of Indian A ffaii 
Ottawa, Ont., is asking for sealed tenders up till No 
28 for pine, hemlock and cedar timber on the Low 
French River reserve, Parry Sound district, Ontario 
Tenderers are to state the cash bonus they are prepare’ 
to pay over Crown dues as follows: Pine $2.50 per 100 
feet board measure, hemlock $1 per 1000 feet, ceda 
$1.50 per 1000 feet. G. H. Ferguson, Ontario Ministe: 
of Lands, Forests and Mines, will receive tenders up t 
Dec. 3 for the right to cut timber on a part of Idington 
Township, Algoma District, and Owens Township, Timis- 
kanning District, the area comprising ten acres of the 
front of each lot and the road allowances between. the 
concessions. Tenderers will state the amount they will 
pay in addition to Crown dues of $2 per 1000 feet for 
pine, 5 cents each for ties, 40 cents per cord for spruce 
pulpwood, 20 cents for other pulpwood and cordwood. 
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THE REAL SALESMAN IS THE THOROBRED 


In one of the plays of the season, ‘The Very Minute,’ 
on of the characters says something to this effect: You 
go on till you can go no further, you reach the limit of 
human endurance and then—you hold on another minute, 
ait that’s the minute that counts,’’ said H. 8. Dewey, of 
(} cago, one of the real salesmen in the lumber industry, 


wi le presiding at a session of the Northern Lumberman’s 
S:esmanship Congress held at Bay City, Mich., last 
wk. ‘That last minute, the other side of the breaking 


pout, is worth thinking about. It is that which marks 
th thorobred. There is something in the hundredth man 
the! bespeaks a finer quality. It is unconquerableness— 
he vism—stick-to-it-tiveness, or whatever you may have a 
mid to eall it. * * * Any mind is over matter, but 
there are some wills so imperial, so dominant over the 
bo y that they keep it from collapse even after its strength 
is «pent. We see it physically in the prize fighter who 
‘joosn’t know when he is beaten;’ in the race horse that 
throws an unexpected dash into the last stretch even after 
his Inst foree is gone; in the Spartan soldier who ex- 
elaisied ‘If I fall, I fight on my knees.’ Of all the human 
qualities that have lit up the somberness of this tragic 
earth, I count being a thorobred the happiest.’’ 

Mr. Dewey, who is one of the leading spirits in the 
Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, which in- 
eludes manufacturers of Wisconsin and Michigan, their 
sales managers and salesmen, and at whose sessions con- 
sumers and others interested in promoting the merchan- 
dising of lumber are welcome, in his remarks on ‘‘ The 
Thorobred’’ erystallized exactly what the congress stands 


for: Thorobreds in lumber salesmanship; salesmen who 
can outlive that last minute, and go on to a victorious 
end. Never in the history of merchandising—and mer- 
chandising is as old as man—has the world needed thoro- 
bred salesmen more than now. With rapidly changing 
conditions, precipitated by the world’s greatest war, with 
lumber moving into new channels and moving out from 
old; with the lumber salesman put on his mettle to find 
new users of his products because some of the old are 
suffering from conditions uncontrolled by them—surely 
the time has arrived for the thorobred salesman; and suc- 
cess awaits the salesmen of lumber and lumber products 
who measure up to that type. 

Addresses given at the congress and quoted in part on 
pages 43-48 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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show conclusively that men who lead and men who follow 
in the ranks of the congress represent sales forces typified 
by ‘The Thorobred.’’ With men of the lumber industry 
like Edward Hines, who has risen from lumber salesman 
to a position where he is one of the largest distributers of 
lumber in the entire country, and with other prominent 
manufacturers in Wisconsin and Michigan heart and soul 
back of the congress; with practically every sales man- 
ager and salesman connected with leading manufacturers 
of each State ‘‘on their toes’’ and with full knowledge 
that they must be thorobreds and win out when that 
‘(last minute’’ comes, the congress will never know what 
failure means. 

This was the second annual for the congress; the first 
at Merrill, Wis., last year was marked with great success, 
and that held this year lived up to the reputation set by 
the first. So great have been the accomplishments of 
the congress so far in promoting lumber merchandising 
to a higher sphere that a permanent organization has 
been formed, and it was fitting that the lumberman chosen 
as the first president is George C. Robson, sales manager 
of the Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis., who, among 
northern lumbermen typifies as much as any one else the 
Spartan soldier who exclaimed, ‘‘If I fall, I fight on my 
knees.’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN strongly endorses the con- 
gress; high praise is due the salesmen in it who lead, and 
the salesmen in its ranks, and already its proceedings 
show it represents exactly what the lumber industry most 
needs to hold its place in the merchandising world. 





American business is sobering down to a more full 
realization and appreciation of the undertaking that is 
contronting the United States Government and its Allies 
in this war. The plight of Russia, the reverses in Italy, 
together with other developments, have brought home to 
the business men of this country the fact that the central 
object to be attained and worked for until peace is re- 
stored is the winning of this war. There can be no com- 
promise; German autoeracy and militarism must be over- 
thrown, or else the motives that involved this country in 
the war must be acknowledged to have been erroneous or 
our efforts of no avail. 

Necessarily, this sobering situation has found its re- 
flection in business sentiment, especially in the eastern 
part of the country, where business men are brought in 
closer contaet with the Government activities at Wash- 
ington and with the European situation. The danger in 
this situation, however, lies in the failure to discriminate 
between sober thought and pessimism. It is obvious to 
the thoughtful business man that great accomplishments 
do not result from widespread pessimism. Possibly pes- 
simism has its place in keeping the world in balance, but 
it is the optimist that does things, and it is the optimist 
that wins battles, not the pessimist. It is equally true 


that the optimist is essential in winning this war; hence 
a clear discernment is essential between pessimism and 


sober thought in the business world at this time. 

Obviously, the situation is serious. Any situation that 
involves a readjustment or a marked change in the polit- 
icil and business aspeet of the country is serious because 
of its consequences, but sober consideration, based on 
lope, leads to determination to overcome obstacles and ac- 
couplish great things. We are passing thru just such a 
riod at the present time. 

Vhat has been accomplished by this Government in 

‘en months during which we have been at war is simply 
remarkable when compared with the length of time that 

took England to mobilize and bring her armies and 

j/plies to a point where she could show effectiveness as a 
helligerent; nor has this country made the mistakes that 
were made in the early years of the war in Europe, this 
udicating that we are profiting by the experience of our 
Allies, who are freely giving advice to the Government at 
Washington, The way we have done things, in mobiliz- 
ng troops and equipping them and in putting our army 
on the battle field, has aroused the admiration of our 
\llies. Those who believe that a republic lacked the 
“ohesive forees to bring about such a result find their pet 
\obbies rapidly being dispelled. 

sut the time has arrived when there must be a greater 

‘ucentrated effort by those engaged in assisting the Gov- 
croment. The fact that the administration has at its dis- 
)\ al, largely thru voluntary service, the brains, experi- 

c and energies of the potent forces of this country re- 
seals our ability to unite to accomplish a certain end. 
‘1 the early period of our participation in the war it was 
'o be expected that there would be a great deal of wasted 
energy and of conflicting efforts. The time, however, has 
arrived when this must be cheeked and when the efforts 
should be directed toward a closer codrdination of the 
forces at work to the end that all of the energy shall be 
directed so that it can be utilized against the enemy and 
none of it dissipated thru working at counter-purposes. 
It was this thought that caused the allied Governments to 
concentrate their buying power and turn it over, prac- 
tically, to the United States Government, relying upon 
our Government in conjunction with its own purchases to 
accomplish the best results and to codrdinate all of these 
forees at work in supplying the allied countries with war 
equipment and munitions. 

While nothing has been announced of a definite charac- 
ter, it is believed that the time is not far distant when 
President Wilson will call to his assistance for the purpose 
of codrdinating all of these war boards and agencies at 
work some of the ablest and most experienced business 
men of the country—men of the type of Elbert H. Gary, 
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E. T. Bedford, John Willys, Daniel Willard, John W. 
Blodgett, James B. Forgan or George M. Reynolds, who 
are experienced in particular but broad lines of organiza- 
tion and in codrdinating business energies and who would 
be valuable in eliminating wasted energy and bringing 
about a greater concentration of efforts and harmonizing 
the various boards at work. These names are mentioned 
to typify men who have demonstrated their ability and 
grasped affairs in their particular lines rather with re- 
gard to personality or individual preference. There are 
hundreds of such men in this country available and who 
would gladly contribute their services to assist the Presi- 
dent in this national crisis; some of them already are at 
work, Instances of this are Frank A. Vanderlip, who is 
directing the campaign and promoting the war saving 
certificate idea; Daniel Willard, who is chairman of the 
Railroad War Bureau; Thomas Edison, who is devoting 
his entire energies to solving problems involving the over- 
throw of the submarine and other engines of destruction 
being used against the Allies and the allied commerce; 
Julius Rosenwald, whose vast experience in merchandise 
buying is now at the disposal of the American Govern- 
ment. 

There is in this country, however, a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the scope of the change that necessarily must take 
place in adjusting to war conditions in the present con- 
flict. It will require time in this country where our activ- 
ities have been directed to the purpose of supplying the 
needs and comforts of our people and of disposing of our 
surplus to other countries, relying upon our markets, at a 
profit, for us to shift our ideals and concentrate our 
thought on a more altruistic purpose; namely, the win- 
ning of this war in order to make the world better and 
safer and to render the world’s Governments more liberal 
and democratic. Necessarily, experience leads us to think 
and anaylze present conditions in terms of business rather 
than to consider them in a broader sense, but we are de- 
veloping rapidly and the country gradually is coming to 
regard business as incidental rather than the prime rea- 
son for our existence. This thought may be idealistic, 
but the present trend indicates clearly that the time is not 
far distant when it will be the dominant thought in the 
business world as it is among those who heretofore have 
been considered more or less theoretical. 

From this it should not be concluded that business is 
to be destroyed or seriously impaired. It is just as es- 
sential that our industrial activities and our business 
endeavors be successful as it is that our armies be victo- 
rious. It requires the sinews of war to win battles and 
subsist armies, and unless business is properous the supply 
of these sinews of war necessarily will be curtailed. 

In the present situation it is becoming apparent that 
the country is inflated. An indication of this is found 
in our banking situation and in the developments in con- 
nection with the flotation of the Liberty Loan. Our 
banking resources have expanded rapidly but this expan- 
sion has not necessarily resulted in an equal expansion in 
our banking strength. We have, however, been utiliz- 
ing a latent banking reserve, and we have been trans- 
ferring to the Government individual credit in return for 
which the Treasury Department has given Liberty Bonds. 

Necessarily, this transaction where Liberty Bonds are 
being utilized as a basis for loans at the banks and in the 
Federal Reserve to the individual subscriber involves the 
element of inflation. However, it is a necessary inflation 
and one that is backed up and stabilized by our enormous 
accumulation of gold. 

In time of war, when governmental activities are in- 
creased enormously and call for a tremendous expansion 
in industrial activity, necessarily there must be a corre- 
sponding expansion in credit, but care should be used to 
see to it that this expansion in credit, mobilized thru 
loans, does not exceed to any considerable extent the ex- 
penditures. In other words, the credit that is transferred 
to the Government in order to keep conditions healthy 
should be kept in circulation and continually turned over 


AND TRADE 


by the Treasury Department to individuals, working back 
into the banks thru business channels, where it is again 
available for use in the further mobilization of individual 
credit by the Treasury Department. 

Few people realize what the expenditure of $18,000,- 
000,000 in a single year means in this country. Such an 
expenditure amounts to two-thirds the estimated value of 
all manufactured products in the United States in the 
fiscal year of 1914. At that time the estimated value of 
manufactured products was placed by the Census Depart- 
ment at around $24,000,000,000, yet it is expected that 
the Government this year will expend $18,000,000,000. 

Of course, our business in manufactures expanded enor- 
mously during our period of neutrality, but for the Gov- 
ernment to attempt to expend even one-lialf of the 
estimated pre-war value of our manufactured products 
necessarily involves a tremendous readjustment. This 
readjustment includes the shifting from the manufacture 
of non-essentials to war to the essentials in war. 

It is remarkable therefore that under the present con- 
ditions business is so little disturbed and that trade 
activities and manufacturing are going on unchecked. 
We are entering the period, however, when this readjust- 
ment will be more keenly felt in some lines of business. 
When we began our preparations for war we found a 
condition exceedingly favorable. Many of our manufae- 
turers had converted their plants during the period of 
neutrality into munition factories or enlarged plants ca- 
pable of making other war supplies, in order to care for 
our foreign trade. This converting period did not have 
to be duplicated as was the case in England in 1914 and 
1915. 

In other lines, there was a surplus stock on which it was 
possible to draw. That surplus is fast being exhausted. 
In fact, it will be only a few months, and possibly weeks, 
when practically our reserve stocks of everything capable 
of being utilized for war purposes will be exhausted. 
Then will come the supreme test, for the country will 
then be on a hand-to-mouth production basis and every 
energy will have to be diverted from ordinary lines and 
concentrated for war purposes. This may mean that 
many who are engaged in non-productive pursuits or in 
the manufacture of luxuries and other non-essentials will 
have to enter temporarily new lines and engage in assist- 
ing to manufacture and provide those things essential in 
winning this war. There is developing in this country 
already a remarkable tendency toward thrift. People who 
never dreamed of saving money or conserving resources 
are now listed as investors and conservators thru the pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds or thru self-denial in order to con- 
serve food stuffs. This movement will grow in force 
from patriotic impulses as our casualty lists begin to 
grow longer and the war is brought home to the indi- 
viduals. 

AAA Orr" 

THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently called attention 
to the introduction of a new waterproof glue which, in 
addition to being a perfect substitution for animal glue 
for practically all its uses, will retain its grip under such 
conditions of exposure as exist in airplane propellors. 
This opens up a number of interesting possibilities, which 
will be developed as the new product is introduced and 
becomes familiar to artisans. It is recalled, for example, 
that the expert carpenter has often utilized a mixture 
of sawdust and glue in the repairing of woodwork. A 
deeayed window sill or door sill could be built up in this 
way to its original form, having the only disadvantage 
that thereafter it must be kept thoroly painted in order 
to prevent the glue from disintegrating under the influ- 
ence of exposure to the weather. Such a mixture with 
a waterproof glue used would have interesting possibili- 
ties in repair work of all sorts upon wooden structures. 
Possibly, indeed, in time we will have sawdust shingles 
made with such a binder that will be equally as fireproof 
and fully as durable as those now using rags and bitumin- 

ous compounds as their raw materials, 
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LABORATORY STAFF MAKES SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Forest Products and Conditions Studied from Defense 
Angle—Many Fields Are Covered 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 20.—Members of the staff of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory are particu- 
larly active studying conditions in regard to those forest 
products and industries which directly or indirectly con- 
tribute to the national defense. 

Ernest Bateman, who has previously conducted investi- 
gations on the production of potash from wood ashes, has 
just returned from an inspection of the potash plants in 
northern Wisconsin. 

Dr. Hawley and Mr. Calderwood have just completed 


or men who have had experience in the work. Major 
Johnson, who has just received his commission, will meet 
a delegation of sawmill officials today, with the expecta- 
tion of designating quotas which the operators will be 
asked to assist in securing. Lieut. S. M. Bump, of the 
20th Engineers, has been assigned to aid Major Johnson 
in recruiting the battalion. 





WOMEN MAKE SATISFACTORY MILL EMPLOYEES 


BEND, OrE., Nov. 17.—In the new pine lumber center 
women are being employed in box factories, and herewith 
is shown a picture of some of the women who work in the 
box factory of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., at Bend. 
About twenty-five women are employed in this factory, 

but some of them were evi- 
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dently a little shy about ap- 
pearing before the camera 
man, attired in overalls. 

The Brooks-Seanlon Lum- 
ber Co. began employing 
women in the box factory 
last July because of the 
shortage of men and _ boys. 
It is now employing twenty- 
five women in the factory 
and is well pleased with the 
results, according to Man- 
ager J. P. Keyes 

At present the company is 
putting thru its box factory 
over 2,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber a month, having gradu- 
ally increased the amount 
monthly, thruout the year. 
The rush fruit season is now 
over, but the company still 
has a large supply of orders 
on hand and continues to run 





WOMEN EMPLOYED IN BOX FACTORY OF BROOKS- 


BEND, ORE. 


efficiency studies at several wood distillation plants in the 
East. Some time ago the laboratory made demonstra- 
tions of improvements in the operation of distillation 
plants by which it was possible materially to increase the 
yields of alcohol and acetate. 

Mr. Hegel has been making a field study of the avail- 
able supply of various hardwoods, and particularly such 
woods as might be used in airplane construction. 

Arthur Koehler visited various aircraft plants in con- 
nection with a short course for airplane inspectors which 
the laboratory has been handling. The most urgent de- 
mand is found in the industries for the service of labora- 
tory men in connection with the artificial seasoning of 
wood. In this service Messrs. Tiemann, Imrie, Hostman, 
Kupper and Mueller have been giving much of their time 
to assisting various kiln operators in speeding up drying. 
Many new kilns are being built on plans designed by the 
laboratory men and changes are being made in those 
already constructed to meet the present requirements. 

The fatigue test has not been given much consideration 
in connection with the normal uses of wood. This has not 
been included in the tests recognized as more or less stand- 
ard. Wood in an airplane propeller, however, is subjected 
to a great deal of vibration in addition to the other 
stresses and a vibration or fatigue test of propeller woods 
is therefore considered quite necessary. 

The Forest Products Laboratory is now making pre- 
liminary tests on a 2x2-inch specimen, turned to a 5-inch 
round section at one end. This specimen is gripped in a 
lathe and rotated at a high speed with a load resting on 
the free end. At each revolution the fibres are subjected 
to alternate compression and tension and the number of 
revolutions is taken as the relative resistance to fatigue. 





MAKES SHIPMENT OF PILING FOR FORD PLANT 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20.—Charles C. Curry, Railway 
Exchange Building, has made the first shipment of his con- 
tract of 5,000 cypress piling for Henry Ford, to be used 
in the construction of his new smelter plant at Detroit, 
Mich. The piling are being moved by water from Three 
States, Mo., to Cairo, Ill, thence by rail to Detroit. The 
timber is three miles from the Mississippi River and the 
haul is by teams to the barges. 

The first shipment consists of two barge loads, con- 
taining a total of 727 piling. The trip was made in about 
eight hours, and the first movement was satisfactory in 
every way. At Cairo, fifty miles above Three States, the 
piling are loaded onto cars direct from the barges by 
means of specially constructed derricks. The piling are 
to be from 55 to 65 feet in length, with an average of 60 
feet. The contract calls for their delivery by Jan. 1. 
Mr. Curry is now in Cairo looking after the rail shipment. 





SAWMILL BATALLION IS BEING RECRUITED 


San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 17.—A third battalion of 
the 20th Engineers is to be formed in San Francisco. at 
once. The 20th is a sawmill unit. Two companies have 
already been formed on the Pacific coast and are now in 
the East awaiting orders for overseas service, a matter of 
days. 

Maj. R. A. Johnson, who was president of the Klamath 
Falls Manufacturing Co. and who has other lumber inter- 
ests, has been called into active service, assigned to duty 
at western department headquarters, and given the task 
of recruiting the 750 men necessary to fill the ranks of 
the three companies of the battalion without delay. The 
three companies will be recruited from among the men 
now employed in lumber camps and sawmills in the West 


SCANLON LUMBER CO., 


the factory day and night, 
the night shift having been 
put on early in September, 
and it looks as if the demand 
for box shooks would continue good thru the winter and 
into next year. 

The illustration shows that the girls and women of 
Bend are doing their bit during these war times by help- 
ing do some of the lighter work that has heretofore been 
done by men and boys. The picture also shows that the 
girls and women of Bend have their share of pulchritude, 
and if those shown in the picture were attired in women’s 
garb they would attract more than passing attention in 
the shopping district of any city. 


LUMBERMEN ACTIVE IN Y. M. C. A. CAMPAIGN 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 19.—Lumber manufacturers 
and retail dealers took a prominent part in the campaign 
here last week to raise a war fund for the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. Nearly $42,000 was raised by the 
campaign workers. Among those active in the campaign 
was Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, who donated 
$1,000. Others who made donations were: Mayor Ben- 
jamin Bosse, of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture: Co.; 
William H. McCurdy and John D. Craft, of the Hercules 
Buggy Co.; A. C. Rosencranz, of the Vulean Plow Co.; 
Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber Co.; Charles 
A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co.; Guild 
C. Foster, of the Evansville Carriage Woodstock Co.; 
J. Stuart Hopkins, of the Never-split Seat Co., and others. 


REPORT OF HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 


The statement of inspection work for October, 1917, 
issued by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, shows a total 
original inspection of 17,- 
030,970 feet and reinspec- 
tions of 90,669 feet. 

Inspections made by sal- 
aried inspectors were as 
follows: 
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PINE ASSOCIATION AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 


Its Exhibit at Stock Show Wins Over All—Other Lum. 
ber Displays Accorded Prizes 


New Or.EAns, La., Nov. 19.—The Southern Pine As. 
sociation’s exhibit at the National Farm and Live Stock 
Show, which closes at the Fair Grounds here today, yas 
not only awarded the first prize in its own division, | ut 
the first grand prize over all exhibits. The displays «f 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association and {\\e 
Delta Lumber Co. took second and third prizes resp. 
ively in the lumber division. These exhibits were grou) | 
together, in a strategic location on the first floor of 
grand stand, and attracted no end of attention. Te 
following references to them are taken from the columis 
of one of the local dailies: 


There is always a large crowd around the model of 
eight-room bungalow, the central exhibit of the South 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association’s display under the gra: 
stand at the Farm and Live Stock Show. 

The floor plan is about the size of a dining room table, a; 
both outside and inside are worked out with infinite fait 
fulness. The house is on the quadrangular plan, one si 
open, with a pergola running across, and the courtyard sh 
ing flowers, lawn, walks and a central statue. There ; 
dining room, sitting room, kitchen, two bathrooms and |) 
rooms, the furnishings of which are complete in every det 
and rightly proportioned. Electrie lights throw their chi 
ing rays from the windows. 

Nearby is a model farm, complete with house, slee] 
porch, pergola, grain and dairy barns, corn crib, silo, wi 
mill—everything, even to a miniature pile of cordwood, \ 
different yards and fields are laid off as they should be ; cows, 
hogs, chickens and horses stand around in lifelike postur 
a man is plowing in the field and crops are shown growing. 

One of the most attractive and instructive exhibits at 1h. 
show is that of the Southern Pine Association. There is x 
yellow pine pergola decorated with pine needles and cones, 
together with bunting of the national colors. The flooriny is 
a special one made from yellow pine. 

The association has confined its display this year to yellow 
pine for interior finish. Numerous panels show how southern 
pine can take the various stains. There is also present 11 
experienced wood finisher who demonstrates the manner «of 
preparing the material and applying the finish. 

One of the important features of the exhibit consists of 
six handsomely finished frames with plush backs, showing 
samples, front view and cross section, of every pattern of 
molding shown in the association molding book. These sain 
ples are finished in natural color. 

Some yellow pine library furniture, finished in mahogany, 
is also on display. An electric slide projector shows photo 
graphs and signs of the southern yellow pine industry from 
the stump to the finished product. 


The Federal Agricultural Department, which staged a 
very complete exhibit at the fair, devoted a_ section 
thereof to the Forest Service in charge of C. A. Lind- 
strom. The need of timber conservation was graphically 
shown by models, showing the waste of branches, tops 
ete. in logging; the waste at the mill by trimming, saw 
dust, careless handling ete. and the waste in planing 
mills and by carpenters. A miniature section of wood- 
land illustrated the average wasteful conditions in the 
forest. Other models showed how the ‘‘waste’’ is being 
utilized in steadily growing volume. At one of the 
““symposiums,’’ held daily during the fair, forest fires 
and their prevention were discussed, being illustrated by 
motion pictures. 

The Forest Service exhibit will be on display at ‘he 
Jefferson Parish Fair in Shrewsbury for the remainder of 
the week, the fair officials having applied for it as scon 
as they saw it in New Orleans. 

In the poultry division, the chief winner of prizes {or 
White Orpingtons was the ‘‘ Watson Poultry Yard,’’ of 
this city. This enterprise is managed by Master vanes 


Watson, with George E. Watson officiating as its board of 
Both gentlemen are well known in lumber 
Their birds took several ‘‘firsts’’ and a string 


directors. 
circles. 











Feet 
Inspected 
Chicago, Til... 1,202,417 
Minneapolis, Minn. 439,823 
Oshkosh, Wis...... 93,560 
Detroit, Mich..... 993,973 
Grand Rapids, 
(ho LEC ee 1,020,126 
St. Louis, Mo..... 1,086,886 
cS) 329,812 
6.) Se 1) See 475,280 
Memphis, Tenn... 596,454 
New Orleans, La.. 432,570 
Alexandria, La.... 246,289 
Mobile, Ala....... 369,398 
Helena, Ark....... - 224,887 
Nashville, Tenn... 304,966 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 314,622 
Bristol, Tenn..... 295,461 
Asheville, N. C.... 243,531 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 563,870 
Louisville, Ky..... 753,084 
New York City, N. Y. 400,478 
Buffalo, N. ¥..... 875,502 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 286,573 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 428,743 
Toronto, Ont...... 286,566 
Boston, Mass..... 579,214 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 115,646 
Total +0 0 eee hagpOD, TOL 
Inspections made by fee inspectors were as follows: 
Menominee, Mich.. 1,592,818 Manistee, Mich.... 762,261 
Trout Lake, Mich. 197,651 Ludington, Mich... 47,116 
Escanaba, Mich.... 459,649 Boyne City, Mich.. 287,516 
Traverse City, Sault Ste. Marie.. 193,131 
ee 201,766 Baltimore, Md.... 45,036 
Petoskey, Mich.... 596,783 —_—_— 
Pellston, Mich... .. 68,434 cS | ee 4,571,239 
East Jordan, Mich. 119,078 : 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspection of 
90,669 feet. 


PRIZE EXHIBIT OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION AT STATE FAIR 


of seconds and thirds, in the face of numerous entries 
and strong competition by White Orpington fanciers from 
several States. 


ia 





A two-line report of a Kentucky county agent to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., speaks volumes. This is his succinct account 
of his work: ! 

‘‘Had a meeting at the courthouse. I talked on whip: 
ping Germany with three B’s—bread, bacon, and beans.’ ’ 
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TWO IMPORTANT TIMBER DEALS ARE REPORTED 


Big Central Oregon Tract of Pine Changes Hands— 
Other Negotiations Said to Be Pending 





PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 19.—Albert Hirschheimer, of 
‘.aCrosse, Wis., was in Portland recently and closed a 
‘cal whereby he became owner of approximately 22,000 
.cres of pine timber on the headwaters of the north fork 
ot the John Day River, in north central Oregon. The 
amount involved is said to have been about $500,000. Plans 
we reported to be under consideration for getting the tim- 
her out and manufacturing lumber. This will require the 
juilding of a logging railroad with several spurs. The 
distance from the timber tract to the nearest railroad 
ation is about twenty-five miles. This point is the 

sutherly terminus of the Heppner branch of the Oregon- 

ashington Railroad & Navigation Co. The timber was 
ought from two concerns, 15,000 acres from Earle & 
iidwards Land & Title Co., of Wisconsin, and 7,000 acres 
‘yom the Northwest Timber Co., of Spokane. Mr. Hirsch- 
heimer formerly was heavily interested in the Wind River 
i.umber Co., which was bought a few months ago by the 
stockholders of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Storey, timber operator of Tacoma, and C. H. Naylor, of 
Seattle, conducted the transaction. 

some weeks ago it was rumored that a deal was under 
way for the purchase of the Buehner Lumber Co.’s mill 
and timber at North Bend on Coos Bay, but the reports 
were repeatedly denied and declared to have no founda- 
tion. However, the report now comes from North Bend 
that it has been announced there that the Consolidated 
Lumber & Timber Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, has been formed 
with a capitalization of $2,000,000 to take over the 
Buehner holdings. J. A. Slattery, of Portland; E. J. 
Maskee, of Columbus, Ohio, and 8. Larson are named as 
stockholders, The purchase price is reported as $1,650,- 
000, Henry Buehner, of North Bend, is quoted as saying 
that he does not know whether the deal will be consum- 
mated, Mr, Slattery is reported as having an option, the 
first payment of which is due on November 20. 





LUMBER PRICES NOT SO HIGH AS THOUGHT 


The Connorsville (Ind.) News, in a recent editorial 
dealing with the problem of the delivery of merchandise 
hought at retail, touches upon the supposed high price of 
lumber and the fact that the current belief that lumber is 
high in price operates to lessen the number of homes built. 
The News mentioned the fact that a citizen of Connors- 
ville had had two boards delivered at his home and had 
remarked profanely on the prohibitive prices charged for 
all lumber. But a little investigation showed that the 
two boards had been hauled a mile in a heavy truck. 

The paper comments as follows: 


It is one of the oldest rules of business that the larger 
ihe order the lower the price, in proportion. In a large or 
considerable order the cost of delivery would be lost sight of. 

The wise man who contemplates building should not asso- 
ciate in his mind the cost of a few scantling or boards with 
the rates that might be given him if contemplating the pur- 
chase of a house pattern. His first need in buying lumber, 
as well as other things, is to know what he wants. Almost 
any carpenter can help him reach a conclusion. With a list 
written down, it is an easy matter to present it to a lumber 
dealer and ask for figures. If this were done by more people 
who talk of higher lumber prices, there would probably be a 
slacking up in such talk, for lumber is not nearly so high 
in proportion as is the majority of things that the public is 


forced to buy, when ordered in considerable quantity. 





YARD FOREMAN ARRESTED AS GERMAN SPY 


!,coMA, Was#., Nov. 17—Hans W. Beckendorf, who 

heen yard foreman for the D. & M. Lumber Co., 
Lose Tapps, was taken into custody last Tuesday by 
Federal officers under the ‘‘alien enemy’’ act and her- 
alded forth in the newspapers as a ‘‘German spy’’ and 


“ft 


cousin of Count Von Bernstorff. Just now Beckendorf, 
who made his home in Tacoma and was engaged to be 


rried to a school teacher here, is in the county jail. 
lle declares he is neither a spy nor a cousin of Bernstorff, 
altho German born. He says he ran away from Germany 
to go to sea and eame from Callao to Aberdeen in 1911 
on the lumber sehooner J. W. Clise. He has taken out 
his first papers. Whether he is a German spy or a peace- 
ful young immigrant the loeal officers say they are not 
yet certain, several points in connection with his actions 
needing explanation. Beekendorf has a good record with 
the lumber company, officers of which were much sur- 
prised at his arrest. 





ISSUES CALL FOR TECHNICAL MEN 

Maj. J. E. Bloom, Newark, N. J., who is acting as gen- 
eral recruiting officer for the technical units of the army, 
is calling attention to the fact that technical men have 
in opportunity to be of great service to the army either 
y enlisting in some of these units or by forming educa- 
‘onal guilds in their neighborhoods for the purpose of 
svcuring technical assistance, opinions and advice for 
local war industries. Clergymen are requested to invite 
the attention of their audiences to the pressing need for 
technical workers in the various branches of the service. 
Persons skilled in scientific lines such as mechanical, elec- 
trical, chemical, ordnance, explosives, mining, ship build- 
ing, railroading, motors, metallurgy, airplane building, 
water supply, sanitation and the like, or ‘handy men’? 
with experience along these lines may secure information 
about the needs of the army by communicating with 
Major Bloom. 

Men are needed for the aviation section, signal corps. 
These enlisted men will not be trained in flying, as this 
work will be done by commissioned officers. 

Enlistment is being invited for the following regiments 
of engineers: 

20th Engineers, Forest, Headquarters, Washington, D. C, 

23d Engineers, Highway, Headquarters, Annapolis Junc- 
tion, Md. 


. 


* 24th Engineers, Shop and Supply, Headquarters, Camp Dix, 


25th Engineers, Construction, Headquarters, Ayer, Mass. 


26th Engineers, Supply and Water Supply, Headquarters, 
Camp Dix, N. J. 


27th Engineers, Mining, Headquarters, Camp Meade, Md. 
28th Engineers, Quarry, Headquarters, Camp Meade, Md. 


30th Engineers, Gas and Flame, Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


35th Engineers, Railway Shop, Headquarters, Rockford, Ill. 


24th Engineers, Camouflage, Headquarters, American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Engineers Unassigned, Washington, D. C. 

All applicants are enlisted as privates; but those found 


qualified will soon be advanced to the rank of corporal or 
sergeant. Enlistment is for the period of the war. 


LDP IS 


RAILROAD USES GASOLINE CARS FOR FIRE CONTROL 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—The Boston & Maine Railroad 
Co. has now in service a number of high-powered, motor 
driven, fire patrol cars that run over the company’s lines 
looking for fires, and as a result much saving of railroad 
property and of valuable timberlands is expected. For 
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HIGH POWER CARS FOR RAILROAD FIRE PATROL 
WORK 


many years the road had fire patrolmen. Now the com- 
pany has instead a score and more of these cars, looking 
much like the old-time handears but operated by gasoline 
instead. Each car is equipped with fire-fighting materials, 
shovels ete. Each driver of a car has a fixed territory to 
look after. The ears are so high powered they can, if 
necessary, run almost as fast as the fastest steam express 
train. The duty of the patrolmen with these cars is to 
follow the trains back and forth and to extinguish small 
fires when discovered. Each patrolman is instructed when 
he discovers a large fire to proceed at high speed to the 
nearest telegraph office, report the fire, notify section 
hands, and have them help him battle the flames. New 
England forests will be safer for these efficient little 
machines. 


VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION EXEMPLIFIED 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 21.—A splendid example of the 
value of industrial school education in all the trades and 
of the fine work being done in this line by the Boston 
Industrial School for Boys, an institution which is part 
of the Boston school department, is a wonderfully beauti- 
ful carved wooden buffet made by a pupil of this school. 

















BUFFET HAND-CARVED BY A 17-YEAR-OLD 
SCHOOL BOY 


BOSTON 


Tho many excellent exhibits are turned out by the 
pupils of this school this one piece of work is regarded as 
a very striking and perfect example of how a boy can 
be turned by proper educational methods into a fine work- 
man at a trade. 

This wonderful buffet, pictured herewith, was made by 
Joseph Morella, a 17-year-old pupil of the school. The 
buffet in the first place is of his own original design. It 
is built of and carved of solid quartered oak. The carv- 
ings on backboard, legs, center doors and drawer fronts 
are hand-done and perfect. The picture is of the buffet 
in the raw wood, to show off best its intrinsic beauty. 

At this school, of which William C. Crawford is prin- 
cipal, printing, sheet metal work, machine shop practice, 
electricity, and cabinet making and other allied subjects 
are taught. The school has only been in existence a little 
over five years and in that comparatively short time has 
made great strides. It has about 200 pupils. 
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. ATTEMPT TO WRECK LUMBER PLANT 


Dastardly Work of Kaiser’s Agents Causes Brief Shut- 
down—Nab Fourteen I. W. W.’s at Army Camp 


Tacoma, WAsH., Nov. 17.—A desperate attempt to 
wreck the machinery at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.’s big plant and delay the manufacture of fir lumber 
for aircraft and ship building purposes was made last 
Monday morning. The entire plant was kept idle for 
two days as the result of sand deliberately thrown into 
the big Corliss engine that drives the power for the plant. 
That the act was deliberate and the work of German prop- 
agandists working thru the I. W. W. is certain, accord- 
ing to Federal agents investigating it. The company has 
had no trouble among its employees of any kind and no 
signs of disloyalty since starting up a few months ago 
after the strike. Announcement of the attempt to damage 
the plant was made yesterday by officials and a protest has 
been sent by lumbermen to Governor Lister and to the 
State council of defense and energetic efforts are being 
made to capture the spy or spies who are at work. 

‘‘The affair was discovered at 2 o’clock last Monday 
morning,’’ said Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of 
the St. Paul company, yesterday, when asked about it. 
‘“We found sand had been deliberately thrown into the 
main bearing of our big Corliss engine. As a result, the 
plant was shut down for two days, forty hours being 
required to repair the damage done and remove the sand. 
There has been absolutely no trouble of any kind at the 
mill among the men and no reason to suspect any of 
them. That a spy was in the plant and did the work, 
however, is sure. We are getting out some large orders 
of aircraft lumber and ship building lumber on Gov- 
ernment orders. That the object was to delay this work 
we are certain. Other mills and logging camps engaged 
on similar work have had similar experiences.’ 

According to Federal officers, one of the favorite plots 
of the German I. W. W. propagandists is to plug the 
water valve on engines at logging camps and mills and 
then draw out the water from the boiler. As the water 
shows in the valve, the engineer does not discover there 
is no water in the boiler until too late to prevent the 
damage. Loggers and millmen generally are being warned 
to be on the close lookout for tricks of this kind on the 
part of plotters, as well as for plugged logs, wrenches 
in the engine and similar acts. 

Thursday night at the Tacoma army camp a squad of 
military police swooped down upon one of the bunk- 
houses of the construction company and arrested four- 
teen civilian laborers who are declared to be I. W. W.s 
and who are now confined in the guardhouse of the 361st 
Infantry at camp, charged with treason and sedition. A 
large quantity of literature, written in German and 
English, was confiscated among the effects of the men 
who have been under surveillance for some time, military 
police detectives working among them disguised as 
civilian laborers, accumulating the necessary evidence. 
The letters written in German are being translated and 
convey the same propaganda that the English literature 
contained, urging all efforts possible to delay work at 
the cantonment and anywhere else. 


adil 
LUMBER COMMITTEEMAN TAKES HARD EARNED REST 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—F. G. Wisner, of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., who has been con- 
stantly on duty with the old lumber committee of the 
Council of National Defense and more recently with 
the office of the director of lumber, has gone to Clinton, 
Towa, to visit his mother. Mr. Wisner met Mrs. Wisner 
in Chicago en route west. 

For many months he has been at the beck and eall of 
Government officials, lumber emergency buréaus, and 
contractors handling lumber for ships and other con- 
struction. Life on the lumber committee has been one 
thing after another—frequently one knock after an- 
other—and Mr. Wisner has earned a rest. As a matter 
of fact he has not had a real vacation for years. 

The Laurel lumberman has served the nation in its 
time of need at a sacrifice to himself. He has not 
been alone in this, since other members of the lumber 
committee under Chairman Downman have 
the job consistently if not quite so constantly. 

Mr. Wisner presents an excellent illustration of the 
patriotism of men in the lumber industry who are doing 
their bit here and there and everywhere for Uncle Sam. 


MAKE LARGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO WAR FUND 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 20.—Lumbermen aided mate- 
rially in putting Kansas City ‘‘over the top’’ in the 
campaign to collect the city’s quota of $350,000 for the 
Y. M. C. A. and an additional $50,000 for the Y. W. C, A. 
J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association; K. 8S. Dunean, of the Duncan Shingle 
& Lumber Co., and Thor Sanborn, of the J. W. Sanborn 
Lumber .Co., captained teams in the campaign and a 
number of other lumbermen were members of teams. 
The largest contribution to the funds, $30,000, was given 
by R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. A sub- 
scription of $5,000 came from J. B. White of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange. 


ANNOUNCES CHANGE IN STOCK OWNERSHIP 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Nov. 19.—Announcement has been 
made that the recent change in ownership of some of the 
stock of the W. G. Ragley Lumber Co., of Ragley, La., will 
in no way affect the policy of that company. W. P. Weber 
and G. M. King, of Lake Charles, purchased the interest 
in the W. G. Ragley Lumber Co., owned by W. G. Ragley, 
Frank Ragley, William Byrne and J. G. Woolworth. Mar- 
tin J. Ragley, vice president of the company, remains as 
manager and, as stated before, there will be no change 
whatever in the policy of the company. The W. G. Ragley 
Lumber Co. is a member of the Associated Caleasieu Mills, 
a group that is making a specialty of high grade Caleasieu 
longleaf timbers and dimension. 
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SCHOOL CONTEST CLOSING DATE IS EXTENDED 


Change to January 19, 1918, Will Permit of More Entries—Many New Local Contests Are Started—Dealers Express Hearty 
Commendation—A Contest in Every Community Is Aim 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s plan for mobilizing the 
school children of the country in a great nation-wide 
patriotic campaign for more homes and better citizenship 
is gaining momentum daily. It is almost impossible to 
over-estimate the increased sentiment for more and better 
homes resulting from the great number of essays that will 
be written by the pupils of almost every section of the 
country on the subject ‘‘Why Every Family Should Own 
Its Home.’’ Not only are the children themselves being 
interested, but their teachers, parents and friends are 
brought into the current of the movement. More than 
that, the whole community is touched, as a prominent fea- 
ture of the plan is to secure the codperation of the local 
newspaper. A great amount of publicity has already been 
secured, and the movement has only begun. Marked copies 
of their local papers sent the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
many of the lumber dealers who are conducting contests 
show that the editors are most generous in the matter, 
in most eases treating the contest as an important local 
event, as indeed it is. 

After careful consideration the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has decided to extend the closing date of the contest to 
Jan. 19, 1918. The campaign has such tremendous possi- 
bilities that it is felt to close it prematurely would be a 
grave mistake. By thus extending the closing date plenty 
of time is afforded for any dealer desiring to share in the 
benefits of the movement to do so. Some have undoubtedly 
held back, fearing that the time remaining was too short 
to make even the few simple arrangements necessary for 
putting on a contest. With this obstacle removed it is 
confidently expected that many more contests will be 
started. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has taken for its 
motto in this campaign ‘‘ A contest in every community’’ 
and will spare no effort to come as close to that objective 
as possible. The cumulative effect of a large number of 
contests going on simultaneously must be kept in view. 
Hence the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels justified in urg- 
ing dealers to line up with the movement and put on 
contests in every locality. As an individual proposition 
the dealer will be well repaid, while from the broader 
standpoint the whole campaign is helped. Think of what 
it would mean to the cause of good homes and good 
citizenship to have a contest conducted in even a majority 
of the communities of the country. It can be done if 
every dealer who wants to see a strong, healthy ambition 
for home owning fostered will do his bit. 

There is reproduced herewith, in reduced form, one 
of two circulars which the Augusta (Ga.) Lumber Ex- 
change is distributing in the interest of the two contests 
which it is conducting, one for the schools of the city 
and the other for those of the surrounding country. In 
these contests, in each of which prizes totalling $50 are 
offered, a number of the leading retail lumber concerns 
of the city are codperating. The other $100 of the ‘‘ $200 
in Cash Prizes’’ displayed in the caption of the circular 
represents the national prizes offered by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The other circular, which is attractively 
printed in green and red, with holly border to sug- 
gest the Christmas idea, also gives full directions con- 
cerning the contest, and prints the prize list. Both 
circulars are on paper 84x11 inches, the regular letter 
size. These circulars are mentioned and described for the 
purpose of suggesting to other dealers, particularly those 
in the larger cities and towns, a practical means of get- 
ting the contest and its conditions before the pupils. 
Something of the kind would, in fact, probably be very 
useful in all but the smaller communities, where verbal 
announcements by the teachers, supplemented by such 
display advertising as the dealer might care to do in his 
local paper, and the mention of the contest in the news 
columns, might suffice. It will be found, however, that 
the teachers like to have cireulars giving the conditions 
of the contests and the prizes to hand to the pupils, as it 
saves them the necessity of repeated explanations. These 








circulars, given to the pupils and distributed thru the 
community, advertise the dealer as well as the contest, as 
his name appears thereon as the originator of the contest 
and the donor of the prizes. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has since last issue received 
a good many letters from retailers advising that they are 
starting contests, and expressing strong commendation of 
the plan. Space limitations preclude quoting from many 
of these, but some of the comments are so enthusiastic, and 
express such a fine spirit of codperation, that they are 
reproduced here. For example, H. Harrington, secretary 
of the Home Lumber Co., North English, Iowa, writes: 

‘We have started the school contest plan by offering 
prizes of $10, $8, $6, $4 and $2, a total of $30. One of 
the boys asked us for something to base his arguments 
upon, so if you have anything of that sort please send a few 
copies. We have been waiting for the last five years for a 
plan like this to be worked out so we could put it on. Too 
lazy to work one out ourselves! We think it will be a 
fine thing.’’ 

Recognizing the need for something to afford the pupils 
a starting point in their thinking, printed topical outlines 
have been prepared, and will be furnished, in such number 
as may be needed, to any dealer who is conducting a contest 
or who intends starting one. A supply has been sent to Mr. 
Harrington. No one acquainted with that gentleman, or 
with the progressive concern with which he is identified, 
will for a moment regard his allusion to a state of physical 
lassitude as being other than a form of verbal camouflage, 
masking an energy and business acumen which has helped 
put the Home Lumber Co. in the very front rank of 
lumber retailers. Seriously, however, the fact that the 
plan is carefully worked out and the few simple and easy 
steps necessary are clearly described, appeals to the busy 
retailer, as does also the supplying of printed material 
ready for the use of his local editor and outlines for the 
teachers to give to the pupils. These things all help to 
simplify and popularize the plan. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 
$200.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


FOR THE BEST COMPOSITION BY CHILDREN UNDER EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE. | 





THEME IN GENERAL: 


“Building, Owning and Living in Your Own Home’”’ 


PRIZES OFFERED BY THE LUMBER EXCHANGE OF AUGUSTA, GA 
305 Lamar Building, Third Floor. } 


CONDITIONS 


1. Composition to have between 500 and 1,000 words.” 
2. To be written in ink, on one side of paper only and in child's own handwriting. 


3. Contest closes DECEMBER 10th, 1917, and composition must be filed with the Lumber Exchange 
on or before that date. 


Prizes to be Awarded Contestants Living in Augusta: ~ 
FIRST PRIZE $25.00 
SECOND PRIZE 15.00 
THIRD PRIZE 











Prizes to be Awarded Contestants Living in Territory Surround- 








ing Augusta: 
FIRST PRIZE ‘ $25.00 
SECOND PRIZE y 15.00 
es 10.00 





The Winners of. the First Prizes Will be Entered in the National 
Contest for the Following Cash Prizes: 








FIRST PRIZE $50.00 
SECOND PRIZED .......-.-..--,--.2eneee ---- 30.00 
THIRD PRIZE 20.00 





All contestants can get circulars and further information giving outlines of composition and de- 


tails by applying to 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 
H. M. REYNOLDS, Secretary 


305 LAMAR BUILDING, Third Floor. AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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R. B. White, president of the R. B. White Lumber Co., 
Newark, Ohio, writes: ‘‘We are much interested in your 
prize essay contest as outlined in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Unfortunately that issue has been 
mislaid and we would deem it a favor if you would either 
send us another copy or complete information as to how to 
conduct a contest. This sort of a contest appeals to the 
writer as the best means of arousing interest in home 
building, as it strikes at the point where it will do the 
most good.’’ 

The Citizens’ Lumber & Supply Co., Claflin, Kan., 
writes: ‘‘We think your school contest plan is fine. 
We are working up a local contest here, offering prizes of 
$5, $3, and $2. Please send us press matter and outlines 
for use of pupils.’’ 

N. H. Parsons, manager of the Parsons Lumber Co., 
Rockford, Ill., expresses the opinion that the plan is a 
good one, and workable, but is somewhat skeptical as to 
the codperation of the newspapers unless the publicity is 
paid for. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN welcomes con- 
structive criticism of this sort, especially as others may 
have had the same thought. It is with pleasure therefore 
that the statement is made that the codperation by local 
newspapers has exceeded all expectations. Many papers 
have used the press material furnished to dealers, while 
others have written the contest up in their own way and 
given the story prominence on their news pages. It must 
also be frankly stated that these papers are, for the most 
part, published in the smaller cities and towns. One or 
two of the clippings reaching this office are from papers 
published in cities nearly as large as Rockford, but the 
majority represent towns of 2,000 to 10,000. It was 
hardly expected that city dailies would use the ready 
prepared press material to any great extent. With that 
class of papers the proper procedure is for one or two of 
the dealers codperating to call upon the city editor, explain 
the plan, pointing out that it has been endorsed by the 
superintendent of schools, that it will benefit the town, 
and that on account of the large number of teachers and 
pupils, as well as parents and friends, who will be more 
or less interested, it is a matter of live news interest for 
his paper. If the secretary of the local association or of 
the commercial club accompanies the spokesman for the 
lumbermen it will add weight to the proposition. The 
matter of securing publicity from large city papers is 
largely a matter of personal appeal, and no readymade 
method will in all cases produce the desired results. Per- 
sonality, influence, and the appeal to public spirit and 
community interest are the factors that count. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the contest campaign is already a big success, 
exceeding all expectations, and in urging retailers to join 
the movement and put on contests in their localities it is 
offering ‘‘seats in the band wagon.’’?’ The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN cheerfully contributes as its ‘‘bit’’ to the 
general cause the not inconsiderable clerical labor in- 
volved, the volume of correspondence concerning the 
movement having already grown to large proportions; as 
well as the preparation and printing of press matter for 
the use of local newspapers and outlines for pupils, and 
itself offers prizes totalling $100 for the best three letters 
resulting from the campaign as a whole. 


The time to strike is when the iron is hot, and no better 
time for the average retailer to do some effective adver- 
tising and at the same time create home building senti- 
ment is likely to come. Dealers who have not followed 
the preceding announcements and reports of this cam- 
paign as they have appeared from week to week in these 
columns, or who do not clearly understand the steps to be 
taken in putting on a contest, are invited to write the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for full particulars. Now is the 
time to line up for a concerted drive that will put the 
home-building idea ‘‘ over the top’’ in every community. 





Piece Rates or Other Incentive Wage Systems for Lumberiné 





The Northern Wisconsin Loggers’ Association at its 
Oct. 4 meeting in Milwaukee, Wis., considered at some 
length the subject of piece work, a matter just now of 
marked interest in lumbering. As the writer continues 
his interest in the business gained thru association with 
different lumber companies he feels impelled to point out 
some of the pitfalls in the use of piece rates in order 
that lumbermen may profit thereby, particularly as in his 
work as an efficiency engineer he has often and recently 
come upon serious labor trouble having its source in 
defective piece rates. 

In the last few years there has been a marked in- 
crease in the introduction of the piece rates, or bonus, 
in woods operations, and it may therefore be worth while 
to point out to lumbermen some of the difficulties in 
their use as developed by manufacturers who have used 
piece work for years. To begin with, piece rate, altho 
the oldest method of offering incentive for increased 
work, in most cases is far from satisfactory in operation 
to either employers or employees. 

Probably its greatest inherent evil is that the work- 
man is no longer sure of making living wages. Condi- 
tions are always arising where thru no fault of his own 
a workman is unable to turn out sufficient work to give 
him the returns necessary to support himself. 


When he loses time and therefore money he is dis- 


[By W. C. Nisbet, Baltimore, Md.] 








satisfied and makes trouble in one way or another. A 
frequent result is that foremen, in order to hold their 
men, frequently make informal adjustments, such as in 
difficult conditions to allow a helper at day wages to 
assist the piece workers so that they can ‘‘make out,’’ 
that is, make at least as much as if they worked on day 
rate. Of course this practice, no matter with what good 
intentions it may be begun, is a forerunner of trouble. 

Recently in a large shop piece workers threatened to 
strike and an investigation revealed the following condi- 
tions: The rates were originally proposed by foremen 
for approval; their superiors, desiring to reduce costs, 
in turn cut the proposed rates 5 or 10 percent each until 
by the time they had received approval they were gener- 
ally about half the foremen’s recommended price, and all 
this reduction without any detailed investigation. This 
resulted in piece rates so low as to be out of all reason 
and the workmen in order to make living wages made 
fictitious reports of the amount of work done daily. The 
foremen vouched for the work reported shutting their 
eyes to its incorrectness, as, they reasoned, otherwise the 
men couldn’t ‘‘make wages’? and would quit. Or, as 
mentioned before, they assigned helpers working at day 
rates to assist the piece workers. 

Later on, as the foremen found the rates proposed 
were likely to be cut severely before being authorized, 
they set their recommendation about twice as high as 


they thought to be correct, so that when it was cut it 
would still be high enough so that the men would accept it. 

This introduced a new element and resulted in some 
rates being higher than was proper. The men in such 
eases took care not to turn in such large earnings as 
would cause suspicion and a reduction in rate and so 
restricted their output. 


The general situation was as unsatisfactory to the 
men as to their employers, and a strike was threatened. 
Meantime the best men, becoming dissatisfied, had quit, 
the honest ones being unwilling to see the incompetent 
or lazy, but unscrupulous, drawing higher wages than 
they thru falsification. 

Another great defect in piece rates as they usually are 
set is that they are the result of a guess, instead of a 
careful time study and investigation, and on the one 
hand are likely to be too low and make it impossible for 
the workmen to earn fair wages or on the other to be 
too high, and when favorable conditions occur, to make 
very large earnings possible. In the latter case out- 
put is often restricted, as the men do not do as much 
as they might, fearing a cut in rates. The net result in 
such a case would be that instead of increased output 
and lowered cost from the introduction of piece rates, 
the opposite would ensue. 


In operations where mechanical processes are used 
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piece rates are further objectionable in that improve- 
ments in machinery or equipment, instead of reducing 
unit eosts, frequently give the entire saving to the work- 
man, altho the improvements or savings in time by im- 
»roved methods which allowed the increased production 
night have been installed by the management at a con- 
iderable expense, and it would seem proper that a part 
of the direct as well as indirect savings should be gained 
hy the company. 

“For example, suppose the men removing pulp wood 
‘rom the conveyor had been put on piece rates, so much 
yer car or per cord, and when the rates had been set 
chere had been considerable delays or shutdowns for lack 
of steam, mechanical breakdown ete., and these delays 
ad been considered in setting the rates. Then suppose 
» campaign of improvements about the mill had been 
out into effect, leaky settings around the boilers stopped 
up, or draft improved otherwise, and all the various 
‘auses of shutdowns had been analyzed and cured or 
improved so that the delays were minimized. It is quite 
evident that the men handling pulpwood would have 
steadier work and would receive perhaps 25 percent more, 
an inerease not fully earned, as in setting the original 
rate the delays occurring at that time were actually or 
tacitly considered. 

Inasmuch as lumbermen are turning to systems of pay 
varying with output after other lines of industry have 
had years of experience with piece rates ete., it would 
be unfortunate not to utilize their experience, avoid past 


mistakes and get the benefit of the improvements they 
have developed. : 

Ordinary piece rates are always, as previously out- 
lined, highly unsatisfactory sooner or later to both em- 
ployer and employee, but the principle of higher pay 
for greater output is so valuable that it is worth while 
to develop a method with the advantages and without 
the faults of piece rates. 

The one coming into widest use is called standard 
time and bonus, the first large installation of which was 
in the shops of the Santa Fe Railway, in 1906 and 1907, 
and which is still in successful use among 12,000 men. 

A recent installation which indicates the varying 
adaptability of the method to different lines of work, 
affects the track forces of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
way—about 3,000 men. 

The great virtue of this plan over piece rates is that 
the workmen get the standard day rate no matter what 
the output. They give their time and get full pay for 
it, and then in addition, as they attain or excel certain 
standard times set for different jobs, they get in addi- 
tion a percent of their wages as a bonus for good work. 

There is no cause for falsifying the report of work 
done or for restricting the output. The bonus is sufficient 
to stimulate the workers to the best effort and greater 
output gives a profit to both employer and employee. 

The method is entirely suitable to the lumber business 
and has been put in use in some of the largest opera- 
tions in the country. 
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The bonus is so arranged that above 90 percent effi- 
ciency for every increase of 1 percent in efficiency there 
is a corresponding increase of 1 percent in bonus, 90 
percent efficiency paying 10 percent bonus, 100 percent 
efficiency paying 20 percent bonus etc., and below 90 per- 
cent efficiency the bonus decreases from 10 to 0 percent 
at 66 percent. 

The clerical work necessary is no greater than for 
piece work, but the method lends itself far better than 
piece work to furnishing a knowledge of the efficiency of 
the business and also at the same time of a wage system. 

Further, it is readily applied to gang work, as track 
laying, yarding, swamping, skidding etc., and by using 
the efficiency of the gang as the efficiency of the fore- 
man he may also be paid a bonus on his wages, stimu- 
lating him to greater efforts in the utilization of the 
labor furnished. 

Naturally, to set time standards intelligent time studies, 
investigation and standardization of methods are neces- 
sary. In fact they should be used in setting piece rates 
also. 

The matter of inspection is handled the same as it 
would be in piece work. 

It is to be hoped that lumbermen in their endeavors to 
reduce expenses, increase output and continue operation 
with a shortage of labor, will not be satisfied to accept 
ordinary piece rates, one of the prolific sources of labor 
trouble, but will first look about and investigate the 
improved methods developed by experience. 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


REQUESTS CONTRIBUTIONS TO FOREST REGI- 
MENT FUND 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—The importance of mak- 
ing relief provision for the members of the forest regi- 
ments and their families was emphasized today by R. H. 
Downman, lumber director of the committee on raw 
materials for the Council of National Defense. Mr. Down- 
man, who is president of the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’? Association, is perhaps in closer touch than any 
other man with the war time situation as related to the 
lumber industry. 

‘<The men who compose the forest regiments are making 
a big personal sacrifice in following the flag into the 
French forests,’’ said Mr. Downman today. ‘‘A large 
majority of these men are above the draft age, but they 
have answered their country’s call. With the unprece- 
dented demand for lumber at home, there is work at high 
wages for all the men who are skilled in any branch of 
forestry, lumbering and sawmill operations. Thousands 
of men who could stay at home at war time wages have 
volunteered. These men will build the things needed to 
make your boys comfortable. 

‘Their work is as important as that of the soldiers in 
the trenches, and the purpose of the lumber and forest 
reviments’? fund is to provide comforts for these men, 
ind perhaps for their families if necessary. It is impor- 
tant that this fund have the prompt and cordial support 
of all lumber men and all timber interests. I hope this 
will take the form of generous contributions sent at once 
to the headquarters of the American Forestry Association 
in the Maryland Building here.’’ 

It is stated today that orders for timber to be delivered 
at Port Newark, N. J., have been placed as follows: 
North Carolina Pine Bureau, 8,000,000 feet; Southern 
Pine Bureau, 4,000,000 feet; Georgia-Florida btreau, 
4,000,000. 

The American Oak Association and the Southwestern 
{lardwood Lumbermen’s Club will codperate with the 
Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau in supplying hard- 
wood to the United States and the allied Governments, 
it is understood by hardwood men here. 

A, 8. Jchnson, of Wanfield, La., has been appointed 
member of the managing committee of the Southern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau. He is president of the 
Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. One more member of 
the committee, an eastern man, remains to be appointed. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE PRICES MODIFIED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

_ WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—The North Carolina Pine 
Emergency Bureau has been notified of a reduction of $1 
a thousand feet on 2-inch dimension stuff, No. 1 common, 
and 50 cents on 2-inch dimension No. 2 common. The 
Georgia, Florida and Southern Pine bureaus have been 
notified that prices for timber remain the same and that 
there will be a reduction of $1 on B and better flooring 
and 50 cents on finish. 

G. L. Hume, of the North Carolina Pine Bureau, is 
here on the price question. A conference was held today 
with Lumber Director Downman and his associates. Mem- 
hers of the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau in town 
for conferences this week were E. T. Roux, of Plant City, 
Mla.; R. M. Bond, Bond Lumber Co., Lake Helen, Fla.; 
J. M. Barrow, West Bay Naval Stores & Lumber Co., St. 
Andrews, Fla., and Homer Williams, of Thomasville, Ga. 





ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVES BUSY AT 
THE CAPITAL 
. [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

: WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—F. W. Mowbray, of Cin- 
cinnati, has arrived and joined J. M. Pritchard in the 
Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau. H. B. Weiss is 
enroute and will look after matters for mills farther 
south. Mr. Mowbray expects to remain about two weeks. 

A representative of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., of Chi- 
cago, is here in conference with the hardwood bureau, 
the director of lumber and the Italian war mission con- 
cerning an order for ties for the Italian Government. 

he Italian specifications differ from American specifi- 
cations for hardwood ties. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to have the specifications conform as closely as 


possible to American custom. This would reduce the cost 
considerably. 

Arthur B. Ransom, of Nashville, called at the Southern 
Hardwood Bureau today. Among other things, he is 
manufacturing cabinets for phonographs and is concerned 
over reports that musical instruments may be placed on 
the nonessential list. It is expected that there will be a 
curtailment of production in pianos and other musical in- 
struments as the war goes on, but no definite announce- 
ment has yet been made. . 

Roy Jones, of Chicago, is coming to Washington in the 
immediate future to open a joint office for the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood and Michigan Hardwood emergency 
bureaus. y 





MADE CAPTAIN OF ORDNANCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—George A. Bentley, long 
with the Forest Service and recently head of the division 
of maintenance, is now a captain of ordnance in the 
army. Captain Bentley is looking after purchases of ma- 
terial for the ordnance department. 





APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS IN SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Nov. 22.—The Appalachian Log- 
ging Congress is conducting its postponed fall meeting 
here today with a gratifying attendance. President W. B. 
Townsend presides. Lieutenant R. H. Faulkner, of the 
20th Engineers, appealed for the assistance of experienced 
log and mill men, The operations and dependability of 
steam skidders and portable mills were discussed, as were 
estimating of timber costs and labor. A theater party 
was held yesterday evening and tonight a banquet will be 
given. At the election held today E. A. Gaskill, of Cress- 
mont, Ky., was chosen president; L. D. Gasteiger, of 
Braemar, Tenn., vice president, and J. R. Williams, 
Knoxville, Tenn., secretary and treasurer. 

A trip will be made by the delegates on Friday to Slick 
Rock to investigate the woods operations of the Babcock 
Lumber & Land Co.’s new mill. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS 
MEET 

_A meeting of the directors of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation was held at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago on 
Thursday. Twelve of the directors, including President 
Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., attended, and See- 
retary J. E. Rhodes and Assistant Secretary A. G. T. 
Moore were also present. The chief matter for consid- 
eration was the report of the special committee on excess 
profits under the revenue bill. The report, which was pre- 
sented by a committee of which George R. Hicks, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is chairman, was lengthy and went thoroly 
into the subject. This committee expected to confer with 
other committees at the meeting scheduled for Friday and 
Saturday in Chicago which was called so that the entire 
lumber industry could agree on an interpretation of the 
revenue law relating to excess profits. 

Other subjects considered at the directors’ meeting in- 
cluded the proposed advance in freight rates and other 
traffic matters, and future Government requirements for 
lumber. Among these requirements will be lumber neces- 
sary for 20,000 to 30,000 ready-eut houses which will be 
needed for American troops in France. A. G. T. Moore, 
assistant secretary, who has been at Washington, D. C., 
in attendance at the Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing on proposed freight rates, at which the lumber 
industry interests had a separate hearing, reported to the 
directors concerning developments at the hearing. Most 
the directors reported a serious car shortage in the South, 





I ust t’ hate t’ fall a big spruce tree but | 
don’t no moar. | don’t see a spruce tree; 
it’s maide out o’ a bundle o’ airyplanes 
when I look at it now, so I keep m’ old ax 
a swingin’ an’ spruce afallin an’ | sure 
like t’ do it. 

~—Musings of the Old Axman. 
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and the lack of cars and the fact that the last three weekly 
reports showed orders in excess of production are condi- 
tions chiefly responsible for the recent advances in yellow 
pine lumber. Orders are exceeding production despite the 
fact that present Government business outside of ship 
timbers is not large. Secretary Rhodes said that the ship 
building program is moving along nicely and southern 
pine manufacturers, who are cutting on ship specifications, 
are now cutting faster than at any time before. 





OAK MANUFACTURERS PLEDGE WAR AID 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 22.—The executive committee 
of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association at a 
meeting held here today adopted resolutions offering ‘‘ the 
whole hearted codperation of the membership and the en- 
tire facilities of this association to the Southern Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau to the end that the Government 
may secure promptly all its hardwood requirements in the 
successful prosecution of the war.’’ 

These resolutions were wired to R. H. Downman, lumber 
commissioner of the War Industries Board. 








GOVERNMENT’S SHIPMENTS ARE HEAVY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—Up to the close of busi- 
ness Monday lumber emergency bureaus reporting to the 
director of jumber, Council of National Defense, had 
shipped a total of 52,246 cars for army and other Gov- 
ernment construction, shipyards and wooden ships. Of 
this total 44,660 cars went to cantonments and other 
camps, warehouses and other Government construction. 

A total of 4,468 cars of ship timbers was shipped and 
2,048 ears of piling. 





CONFER ON KNOCK-DOWN HOUSES 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 20.—The Government will 
soon contract for 300,000,000 feet of southern pine for 
the building of knock-down houses for the use of troops 
in Franee. A general conference of lumbermen was held 
here last Saturday at the invitation of the Southern Pine 
Emergeney Bureau for the purpose of discussing this 
project. Plans prepared by the War Department 
architects were submitted. The plans provide for houses 
built in panels that can be shipped knocked-down and 
ean be bolted together by the soldiers. 

The manufacturers present thought this could be done 
best by codperation between manufacturers and con 
tractors. The manufacturers did not feel that they could 
do the construction work to good advantage. They also 
suggested certain changes in the specifications that would 
allow the use of stock of standard sizes. 

Labor is unobtainable in Europe, and this is the reason 
the War Department favors the knock-down house. 

A committee was appointed to work out the technical 
difficulties. This committee consists of C. D. Johnson, St. 
Louis, chairman; C. A. Buehner, Millville, La., and H. L. 
Demuth, of Bogalusa, La. H. T. Kendall, of Houston, 
Tex., has gone to Washington to urge certain changes in 
the specifications for materials. 





FOREIGN SAWMILL UNIT MAKES RECORD CUT 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 21—New England men of saw- 
mill unit No. 10 who left for Scotland last June have at- 
tained the record number of feet of lumber turned out in 
one day. In eight hours and fifty minutes the thirty-odd 
men of the unit put out 20,150 feet of lumber. They 
beat all other units. 

Assistant State Forester Paul F. Kneeland yesterday 
declared that the record was a fine one, seldom equalled 
on this side, and it showed the kind of stuff that the boys 
of old New England are made of. ‘The information about 
the record was sent by H. J. Maloney, one of the members 
of the winning unit. The wood they are chopping is all 
soft wood mostly a variety of pine and what is known as 
tamarack or larch in this country. 

The boys are all proud of their achievement and want 
the home folks to know about it. Another unit has cut 
18,000 feet in a day, according to a letter received from 
Earle Brockway, now in the service but formerly of the 
Massachusetts State forestry department, 
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THANKSGIVING VIEWS BY WELL KNOWN LUMBERMEN 


Holiday Calls Out Thoughts of National and Personal Opportunities for Service—Lumber Trade Is Loyal to the Government 


Representative lumbermen of various sections of the 
United States present in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN their _ views of the business situation and 
their sentiments with regard to the appropriateness in 
1917 of the title of the holiday. A reading of the mes- 
sages that follow shows that while the moral and spiritual 
phases are apparently subordinated, this is due to an 
overwhelming sentiment of patriotism and patriotic pur- 
pose that they convey. While some are not enthusiastic 
over present conditions and the outlook, none has a dis- 
tinct flavor of pessimism and most of them record views 
of a cheerful and warranted hopefulness and an apprecia- 
tion of favors that inspire a real Thanksgiving. The 
messages follow: 


FOR THE LUMBER INDUSTRY AS A RELIABLE 


DEPENDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

The lumber industry of this country has a great deal 
to be thankful for. During the last two years every 
person in it who was properly equipped to do business on 
a large scale has done a great deal more business and 
to better advantage than ever before. That the Govern- 
ment can turn to the lumberman and know he is going to 
be loyal is without dispute, for at all times and in all 
erises the lumberman has stood faithful to the cause, 
and in this great crisis the lumberman and millman is 
doing everything in his power to produce timber and tke 
finished product for the ship building, aireraft and can- 
tonment program. The lumbermen generally are thoroly 
awake to the fact that this program must be carried out, 
and every man with red blood in him will put aside selfish 
ambitions and help with every power at his command. 

I believe there have been a great many mistakes made 
by the emergency bureaus, and one of the greatest mis- 
takes, as I see it personally, is to exclude the real whole- 
sale man, who will always be a great factor in the distri- 
bution of lumber, and if the emergency bureaus would 
only take into their programs those who are perfectly 
responsible in the wholesale line they would help them- 
selves very materially in this great work in which they 
are now engaged. I do not feel that the wholesale man 
wishes to approach this subject with any idea of selfish- 
ness, but every first class wholesale man in this country 
would like to be of some service to the Government even 
tho there would be no profit whatever for his services.— 
Tuomas E, Coats, President Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. 





FOR ABILITY TO MEET OBLIGATIONS TO GOV- 


ERNMENT 
WESTBORO, WIS. 

While this has been a year in which the lumber industry 
as a whole has had a strenuous time with war orders, 
labor shortage, transportation troubles ete., yet we feel 
that we should be thankful, because we as an industry 
have been able to meet every obligation which we have 
been asked to meet by our Government in its time of great 
need. We should be thankful that we had men in our 
industry who were patriotic enough to leave their busi- 
nesses and give their whole time to the Government when 
they were needed—and they are there yet, working for 
the best interests of our great country. 

There never was a time when an industry like ours was 
so much needed to meet the requirements of the nation 
for building cantonments quickly, and we have never hes- 
itated; some of us worked day and night to meet this 
emergency, and we did it because we understood it was 
our patriotic duty to do so, and we are truly thankful 
that we had the material to fill the bill. 

Our Government is going to need a lot more of our 
products and it is not going to be disappointed, because 
it is going to get it, and after we have given the Govern- 
ment all that it wants there will be enough available for 
all other needs, provided we can secure enough labor to 
put it in the pile and the cars in which to make delivery. 
We have the trees and there are no ‘‘birds nesting in 
them’’ now, altho there may be a few squirrel nests, but 
we will chase them out if we need the lumber.—J. J. 
LINGLE, President Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 





EMPLOYEES AND EMPLOYER SHOULD FEEL 
GRATEFUL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

The lumber manufacturers of the United States and 
their employees are loyal, patriotic American citizens and 
have much to be thankful for. The industry as a whole 
is prosperous, its employees are receiving the highest 
wages ever known to the business and as a whole are 
happy and contented. Manufacturers and employees have 
accomplished much toward preparing the nation for war 
by supplying lumber in large quantities on short notice 
and at reasonable prices for the many needs of the Gov- 
ernment. The industry has given freely of its men, its 
brains, its resources and its money for Government work 
at home and abroad. It has given freely and will continue 
to give freely so long as necessary of its young men to 
fight freedom’s battles in the trenches. The business as 
a rule requires strong, able bodied men, so I feel safe 
in saying that our lumberjack soldiers when they put in 
an appearance in France will be about the best specimens 
of physical manhood on God’s green earth. 

Notwithstanding these unusual demands and great 
sacrifices, I feel eonfident that the lumber manufacturers 
during the coming year will be able to produce sufficient 
lumber to supply the ordinary demands for building, 
manufacturing and industrial purposes at satisfactory 
prices—M. J. ScaANLON. 





—Confidence in the Future of the Business 





INNUMERABLE REASONS FOR BEING 
THANKFUL 


East CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 

Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. Serve the 
Lord with gladness; come before His presence with singing. 
Know ye that the Lord He is God: it is He that hath made 
us, and not we ourselves; We are His people, and the sheep 
of His pasture. Enter into His gates with thanksgiving, and 
into His courts with praise: Be thankful unto Him and bless 
His name. For the Lord is good; His mercy is everlasting ; 
und His truth endureth to all generations—Psalm 100. 

We have such innumerable reasons for being thankful 
that only a few can be named. The words of a very 
ancient hymn are appropriate: 

Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
And were the skies of parchment made, 
And every blade of grass a quill, 
And every man a scribe by,trade, 
To write the love of God above 
Would drain the ocean dry, 
Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 
If stretched from sky to sky. 

A few of the things we ought to be thankful for: 
That little band on Plymouth’s shore that 297 years ago 
instituted the first Thanksgiving on this continent and 
laid the foundation for the civil and religious liberty we 
all enjoy. 

For the great men that framed the Constitution, and 
the Revolutionary patriots that made it a living instru- 
ment. 

For the Father of His Country, who guided the nation 
in its infancy. 

For the Immortal Lincoln, and the men of 61-65 who 
kept the nation whole. 

For all the men and women of today who by their 
service, time, voice, pen or money are working or fighting 
for the right. 

For an abundant harvest, fertile soil, and favorable 
climate; for untold wealth of fuel, metal and oil beneath 
the surface; for flocks and herds, feathered tribes, and 
fish of the sea; and especially, as lumbermen, for the vast 
extent and great variety of the mighty forests of the 
nation that have yielded us a good return, given a vast 
host employment and been a blessing to mankind; for 
good friends, loved ones, hearth and home. 

May we all echo the words of the old Quaker poet: 

Ah! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and from West, 
From North and from South come the pilgrim and guest, 
When the gray-haired New Englander sees round his board 
The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once more, 
And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled before, 
What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye? 

What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin pie? 

A happy Thanksgiving to all—Joun M. Woops, Presi- 
dent National Hardwood Lumber Association. 





THANKFUL FOR ABILITY TO DEMONSTRATE 
LOYALTY 
CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 

In view of the serious labor shortage now existing in 
the lumber industry thruout the north Pacifie coast and 
the troubles the lumbermen here have gone thru during 
the last few months because of strikes and car shortage, 
they should be thankful that they have heen able to take 
care of the needs of the Government and of their cus- 
tomers in the way of supplying the former with airplane 
and ship building material and the latter with ordinary 
yard and factory needs. The industry realizes the neces- 
sity of preparing for and winning this war and I believe 
the lumbermen as a class are demonstrating their patriot- 
ism and loyalty to a degree that is not exceeded by 
members of any other industry. Therefore we should be 
thankful at this time that we are able to do these things 
and that we have the material that is going to help bring 
this war to a successful termination.—B. R. LEwIs. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO EMPLOYEES A THANKS- 


GIVING FEATURE 
MARINETTE, WIs. 

I would like to have every lumberman in this broad 
land make Thanksgiving Day a day of realization of the 
responsibilities that rest upon him as an employer of 
labor, particularly as an employer of labor isolated from 
the great currents of patriotic spirit that are awakening 
our larger centers. 

We are keenly realizing our own responsibilities as 
manufacturers of lumber. We have had opportunities to 
hear the great story of the war at first hand and we have 
been made to comprehend its nearness and its danger. 
Have we passed this message on to our employees? Have 
they been told all that we have been told in the inspiring 
way that it has been told to us? Unless this message has 
been eloquently delivered to the very last man in the 
industry we have no right to feel assured that we have 
intelligently fulfilled our responsibilities toward our in- 
dustry or toward our country.—R. B. GoopMAN. 


APPRECIATIVE OF DOMESTIC AND BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 
LAUREL, Miss. 

It needs no argument to prove that the lumber industry 
should express, on this day of national Thanksgiving, its 
appreciation of the blessings it has enjoyed during the 
year now drawing to an end. We have been able to 
operate our plants to nearly full capacity. And our homes 
and families have been kept safe from our enemies. 

We are also thankful for the privilege of being of 
service to our Government in its time of need, in the way 
of furnishing immense quantities of yellow pine for 
Government construction. And manufacturers are today 
subordinating every business consideration to the needs 


of the administration. These Government requirements 
are increasing daily and must be promptly and completely 
satisfied. 

Stocks in hand at 166 reporting mills decreased 217,- 
000,000 feet during the year preceding Nov. 1, 1917. We 
are told that the War Department has only just begun to 
buy. So there is no possibility of overproduction or sur- 
plus stocks or lower prices for many months to come, 

The yellow pine mills are going to do everything in 
their power to take care of the yard and manufacturing 
trade. But their ability to do so will be regulated by 
Government requirements and by the supply of free ears 
furnished. Production can not be increased. 

Nor can prices possibly be reduced. Lumber has not 
advanced in proportion to labor and other commodities; 
and the yellow pine manufacturers today are receiving 
only a moderate profit, much smaller than the yield of 
other lines of business, simply for the reason that they 
have not had the courage to ask for their product what 
it is really worth—Wavsavu SourTHERN LUMBER Co. 


SAYS GOVERNMENT NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT 


DONNER, La. 
My idea is that trade thru regular channels will be 
light for a time, but we should take it as it comes, giving 
our main thought to the prosecution of the war, holding 
our every faculty and facility subject to Government 
needs to that end—L. W. GILBERT, Dibert, Stark & 
Brown Cypress Co. 


GRATEFUL FOR INNUMERABLE FAVORS 
McNary, La. 

Another Thanksgiving Day is upon us. With what 
thoughts of reverence and deep interest should we be 
occupied at this solemn period? 

Many things have occurred since this day a year ago 
when, with bowed heads, we offered our prayers to the 
Almighty for the innumerable favors bestowed upon us. 
No less is it our fortune and duty to turn our minds and 
hearts Heavenward at this time. We as lumbermen par- 
ticularly are thankful that our resources can be utilized 
to such good advantage to aid our country in hastening 
the day when the cause for which we are striving in this 
world war dawns, in building ships, aeroplanes, buildings 
to house our valiant soldiers and other construction pro- 
grams. Our Government is thankful that it has such a 
necessary industry in the hands of a body of patriotic 
Americans, whose first and foremost thoughts have been 
and are to lend every help possible to our country in the 
conduct of its demands. 

Great things have been accomplished by all of us the 
year past and greater things will be done for America 
and the cause of humanity. Furthermore, the results 
thus far reaped have been with difficulty. Labor is searce, 
transportation facilities poor—various other causes have 
been a hindrance. Withal, we are not ‘‘slackers.’’ 

Railroads and others dependent on us for our product 
will not be forgotten for after our Government’s needs 
have been supplied proper consideration will be given to 
them. They are thankful that their necessities will be 
looked after.. 

We individually are thankful, as favors have been 
many. It is true that trials and tribulations have visited 
us, but they are as nothing in comparison with the good 
things so abundantly provided. 

Let us endeavor to make this Thanksgiving day all 
that it should be.—W. M. Capy. 


APPRECIATIVE OF A BRIGHT OUTLOOK 

BEND, Ore. 
We wish to emphasize the fact that the lumber industry 
was never more prosperous and never in a more healthy 
condition than at the present time and that the prospects 
for a continuation were never brighter. This same con 
dition is manifest in all other lines of activity thruout the 
United States generally and all real Americans in this 
fair country of ours have every reason to be thankful. 
Continued prosperity and activity coupled with cheerful 
determination will be big factors in bringing this terrible 

war to a successful end.—Brceoks SCANLON LUMBER Co. 


WHY SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS ARE THANK- 
FUL 





SEATTLE, WASH. 

While many conditions adverse to shingle prosperity— 
the long extended strike of the shingle weavers, the scarc- 
ity and high prices necessary to be paid for cedar logs, 
and the comparatively low demand—are not generally 
conducive to a spirit of thankfulness, yet the shingle 
manufacturer has a great many things for which he 
should be, and is, truly grateful. 

Shingles seem not to have partaken even one little bit 
of the profits of the ‘‘war babies.’’ Large industrial 
building, while calling for immense quantities of lumber, 
has not needed the shingle. The absence of a normal 
home building year has. caused an underdemand for shin- 
gles. Labor, taking on the attitude of the nouveau riche, 
has caused a great many gray hairs to appear long before 
their scheduled time. 

But the shingle manufacturer has made money not- 
withstanding, and is thankful. He has added cause for 
thankfulness in that his lakor troubles are greatly dimin- 
ished. While not forgetful of a car shortage that has 
caused advanced prices, he is appreciative of the many 
lessons of codperation the war has given and will resume 
with added vigor his effort toward working with his neigh- 
bor for the common good of the shingle industry, realiz- 
ing that prosperity to the industry will mean prosperity 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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S “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME" ® 





ra ESE hy RES Sore EES, : 
CALLS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS TO AID WA 

To think and to say what he pleased about the Government have so 
long been privileges of the average American citizen that he is un- 
likely to submit with good grace to restrictions upon his right to 
‘free speech” as he understands it. Yet in times like the present 
when all the resources of the nation must be mobilized for the war 
it behooves the patriot to forego the enjoyment of some of the rights 
ind privileges to which he has become accustomed in almost a life- 
time of peace and the pursuit of selfish interests. It is to be expected 
that persons whose allegiance is otherwise than American will avail 
themselves to the greatest possible extent of all the liberty and even 
license permitted by American law and American tolerance to discuss 
and criticise American policies, and they will find their warrant for 
such conduct in part at least in the careless and unguarded expres- 
sions of native Americans who have not yet learned that circum- 
stances alter cases—who do not realize that a national crisis is an 
inopportune time to complain of measures designed to save the nation. 

3ut there is another side to this question that does not always re- 
ceive the consideration to which it is entitled. While the native and 
patriotic American should feel free to voice his patriotism at all times, 
he ought not to be so careless as to accuse his neighbors of pro-Ger- 
manism without the fullest knowledge in the premises. It happens, 
unfortunately for both the adopted German and for America, that 
the former finds his adopted country at war with his native land. 
This is a trying position for any nation and for any man to be placed 
in; and nobody who has not been placed in that position can well 
realize what it means. It is easy for the adopted Englishman, for 
example, to be loyal to America’s interest in this war because that 
interest coincides with his native country’s interest. But it might 
be difficult for him to analyze his loyalty and determine how much of 
it is American and how much of it English loyalty. Moreover, there 
is more of hatred between the English and the Germans than there 
has been heretofore between the latter and the Americans, and, while 
America’s cause for war is of recent origin, England’s cause is in- 
volved more or less in conditions of long standing. 

l.et any citizen of any community undertake to solicit funds for 
the Red Cross and the Young Men’s Christian Association and let him 
ry to sell Liberty bonds to his neighbors and he will soon discover 
that the adopted American, when he is loyal, deserves a great deal of 
credit for being so. The writer has had this not altogether pleasant 
hut very illuminating experience, and he now sees, as he had not seen 
so clearly before, the necessity for calm, patient and tolerant discus- 
sion of the problems and purposes of this war. 

(ne German-American when asked to give to the Y. M. C. A. said 
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abundance for more than 40,000 men, and that it was to give to the 
boys away from home and friends what a great many of them would 
have if they were at home, he did not think so ill of it and he gave 
a liberal amount according to his means for the Y. M. C .A. work. 

On one of our calls we visited a middle-aged French couple of 
very limited means. They would have been very glad indeed to con- 
tribute to the cause but that they belonged to two lodges that were 
assessing their members for the same purpose. They produced their 
notices and their receipts, showing that their weekly contributions in 
the aggregate amount to more than most of their neighbors will give 
in a year. They came from Douay, France, a place taken by the 
Germans at the very beginning of the war; and tho they were patri- 
otic Americans, back of this war with all their might, they were not 
at all bitter against the enemy. 

Another citizen is a Dane from Schleswig-Holstein, who left that 
country after it was taken by the Germans. In fact, he said, he took 
advantage of an option given natives to leave at any time between 
1864 and 1870. He said practically all Danes left and went to Den- 
mark, and that as he waited until the last year—1870—and was not 
yet of age, his father had to “sign the papers” for him. After his 
papers were made out he did not dare to show his face on the street, 
lest he be arrested and forced into the German army. So he remained 
in hiding while his mother got his clothes and belongings together 
preparatory for his flight. He, of course, hates the kaiser and the 
Germans; but he would not give anything for the Y. M. C. A. 

Still another was that of a couple—both German born—whose 
son-in-law, husband of their only child, was drafted for service. The 
report thruout the community is that they are pro-German, but they 
vigorously denied the charge and contributed liberally according to 
their means for the Y. M. C. A. 

Another German family, the husband not naturalized, has been fre- 
quently accused of being pro-German in this war. Yet this man has 
told the writer frequently that if called (he is beyond the draft age) 
he would fight willingly for this country on American soil; but it 
would be hard, he said, to have to go over to Germany and fight 
against his own brothers and those of his wife, as well as against 
many other, more distant relatives. 

These instances have been cited, not because they are rare but be- 
cause they are typical of conditions in America today; and because 
they serve to demonstrate the need of continuous educational work 
along patriotic lines. There can be no doubt at all that any person 
who is opposed to America in this war is on the wrong side; but he 
may be there honestly, and it is the duty and the privilege of the 





that he thought it a bit of extravagance for the 
(overnment to go out and buy 50,000 pounds 
of turkey for the soldiers at a certain canton- 
ment and he had a good deal more to say 
about the comforts and even luxuries provided 
for the soldier boys. But when it was shown 
that 50,000 pounds of turkey were not an over- 





Av East Stroudsburg, Pa., the Lackawanna Railroad 
contributed several carloads of stone and the borough 
applied it to the improvement of a street leading to the 
freight station of the railroad. At the latest reports 
efforts were being made to secure further contributions 
of stone from the railroad company for improving an- 
other street running along its right of way and used 
largely by its patrons. 

* * * 

PERSONS interested in securing donations for the gen- 
eral hospital at East Stroudsburg, Pa., offered a pony 
as a prize to the boy or girl securing the most money. 
The pony was on exhibition for some time prior to the 
contest and helped greatly to increase the number of con- 
testants. It was awarded at a lawn fete held when the 
contest closed. 

w * * 

In Cuicaco ten thousand containers were sealed in 117 
school buildings where pupils were canning the products 
from their gardens cultivated in an effort to increase the 
production of food in aid of the war. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE., is to have, indeed has, a publie fish 
market, as result of the enterprise of the Portland Ad 
Club. The club became convinced that a public market 
could be condueted at a profit while providing the people 
With fish at 1 and 2 cents above cost, and it therefore 
opened a market on that basis, clearing $75 and $100 in 
three days above cost of operation. With this showing 
the club’s representatives conferred with representatives 
of the city government and an arrangement was effected 


whereby the city will continue the fish market started by 
the club. 


* * * 


THE HAMILTON Township Rural Life Day, celebrated 
at Kellersville church, near East Stroudsburg, Pa., re- 
cently, was a grand success. More than three hundred 
persons were present in the church during the day and 
500 crowded in at the evening program. More than two 
hundred exhibits were made, and those in attendance came 
many miles from all directions. This was one of a series 
of similar celebrations held thruout the county under the 
direction of educational authorities. 








INTELLIGENT PATRIOTISM 


Unquestionably America has enough foreign ene- 
mies within her boundaries without increasing the 
number in any manner. Stern measures are to be 
counselled for those who would actively promote 
the interests of our enemies; but there is neither 
need nor wisdom in antagonizing the foreign-born 
citizen who finds himself in an extremely trying 
position in times like the present. The German- 
American especially is more accustomed to oppres- 
sion than to liberty, and while many such are more 
in sympathy with the kaiser than with the Presi- 
dent they are so by instinct and training; not 
because they have carefully considered and com- 
pared conditions in Germany with those in America. 
They appear to have forgotten the fact that they 
came to this country because they could better 
themselves—because they had more freedom and 
greater opportunities to better their material con- 
ditions. 

Moreovér, when the foreign-born citizen or resi- 
dent expresses sympathy with his country’s cause 
and that cause is opposed to America, he gives an 
opportunity for intelligent Americans to enlighten 
him, and that is what every loyal American ought 
to be glad to do. This, of course, does not mean 
that the foreign enemy is to be permitted to unite 
and solidify un-American sentiment to the ad- 
vantage of his own country; it means rather that 
Americans shall have an opportunity to fight in 
the open propaganda that because of oppression 
might be carried on in secret. 

If Americans as individuals and in every organ- 
ized capacity will undertake to inculcate sound 
understanding and_ intelligent appreciation of 
America’s political and material advantages in com- 
parison with any other country on the globe, not 
many years hence dangers of the sort here discussed 
will be eliminated. 

Calm and patient as well as Intelligent and firm 
instruction is what is needed. America and Ameri- 
cans have the best of the argument from any view- 
point the war is discussed, and we may expect to 
improve our advantage in that respect as the war 
goes on. We shall have opportunities to demon- 
strate that Americans can outfight their enemies 
without being brutal and inhuman; and we can 
show them as we have shown our enemies in the 
past that we can be generous in victory, whether 


our enemies by their conduct have forfeited all © 


claim to generosity or not. If that be true in mili- 
tary affairs, then we at home ought to be as gen- 
erous with our neighbors of foreign sympathies as 
due consideration for the public safety will permit; 
letting them understand that no enemy propaganda 
will be tolerated an instant, but at the same time 
keeping open the path to conversion to loyal Ameri- 
canism when possible. 








patriotic citizen to convince him of that fact. 
This is not always an easy task, but it is an 
important one, and the intelligent and _ patri- 
otic citizens of every community should wel- 
come opportunities, like that of soliciting for 
the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A., to inculcate 
sound principles of patriotism. 





Dr. JAcoB Gould Schurman, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has enrolled as a member of the Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Home Defense Reserve. The doctor has two sons in the 
national army, both having received commissions in train- 
ing camps last summer. 

* * * 

A RESTAURANT proprietor at Centralia, Wash., recently 
was fined $10 and costs for allowing his garbage ean to 
become dirty and unsanitary. 

* * * 

THE PorRTLAND (Ore.) Woman’s Club bought a $500 
Liberty Bond with money from its building fund. Officers 
of the club said the money was in the fund and they 
thought it much more patriotic at the present time to buy 
Liberty Bonds than to buy property. 


* * * 


THE PorTLAND (Ore.) Ad Club has ‘‘adopted’’ the hos- 
pital unit that is training at Camp Lewis (American 
Lake), and is raising a mess fund for the unit’s benefit. 
At the time of the latest report $134 had been raised 
for the fund, amounts of $1 to $5 each having been 
pledged by the members. 

x x ~ 

THE OREGON Chapter of the Sons of the American 
Revolution has offered prizes of $25, $15 and. $10 for 
the best three essays written by students of Oregon high 
schools or of the seventh and eighth grades of the gram- 
mar schools of the State. The subject assigned is ‘‘Our 
Debt to France for Aid Rendered to the American Colo- 
nies in the Revolutionary War.’’ The contest closes 
April 1, 1918, and the awards will be based on original- 
ity, accuracy of statements, manner of treatment, orthog- 
raphy, syntax, punctuation, neatness and legibility. The 
libraries of the State are indicated sources of excellent 
materials for contestants. 

* x * 

RECENTLY in a talk to Portland (Ore.) girls in behalf of 
Red Cross work Miss Elizabeth French, representative of 
the national board of the Y. W. C. A., proposed the fol- 
lowing pledge: Performing each task better than ever 
before, if possible. Rendering service of whatever sort 
to community and country. Living up to high standards 
of character and honor and helping others to do the same. 
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OF THE RETAILER | 





A short time ago I got back to the office where the 
Greatest Journal is made and found that George Wilson 
Jones, the long, genial secretary of the Illinois associa- 
tion, had been in talking to some of the boys. In the 
course of his talk he mentioned the fact that he had 
just come from Aurora, Ill., where I suppose he had 
been making a pastoral call at the offices of some of his 
flock. He also mentioned the fact that in the city was 
a very good yard that might well serve as a model. 
This plant belongs to the Frank Mall Lumber Co. 
At this point the managing editor, who has a keen nose 
for news and a forgivable weakness for finding jobs 
for me to do, pricked up his ears and began writing a 
memorandum. So when I got in I had handed to me 
all the information that had been pried out of Mr. Jones 
and with it the suggestion that I go to Aurora and get 
an eye full. 

I found Mr. Mall in the office of his big shed talking 
to a woman whowas in that uncertain stage wherein one 
says to himself: ‘‘To build or not to build; that is the 
question.’’?’ Mr. Mall sat by, answered questions cour- 
teously, quoted prices and gave information about 
building details. But he didn’t rub his hands and 
assure his customer that she would be making the 
mistake of her life if she did not close the deal that 
very morning. He evidently had her sized up prop- 
erly; and when he didn’t get overenthusiastic about 
the deal she went ahead and worked herself into the 
frame of mind favorable to buying. 

One remark I overheard Mr. Mall make might serve 
as the text of a retailing sermon. ‘‘My lumber isn’t 
any better than that carried in other yards,’’ he said, 
‘*but I try to keep it in better shape.’’ His shed is 
a mute but eloquent witness to the fact that he is try- 
ing to keep his stock in as good shape as possible. 

‘“My father was one of those lumbermen who didn’t 
believe in good yard equipment,’’ Mr. Mali said. ‘‘He 
began doing business here in the days when a lumber 
yard didn’t carry much except rough stock and when 
no yard sheltered its stuff. As long as he made money 
he didn’t care what the place looked like. He probably 
was right about it for his generation, but when times 
changed he couldn’t see the necessity for changing his 
methods. You’ll find yards run on that principle yet. 
In fact you don’t have to go outside of this town to find 
one. They belong to old men who have made a success 
in the old days and who have built up a good business 
among men whom they know personally. Very often 


they continue to have a good trade even after they | 
have fallen behind their competitors in keeping their ‘ 


lumber in usable shape; for their old customers still 
continue to go to them. But- when a new man takes 
over a yard of that kind he need not hope to fall heir 
to all the trade that formerly went to it. The custom- 
ers don’t know him, and they will be pretty sure to go 
to a yard that is shedded. 

‘“That’s what I thought when I took over the man- 
agement of this yard after my father’s death. I felt 
pretty sure that to keep the old trade and to build up 
new I’d have to make the yard a good deal better yard 
than it had been. So I built this shed. I couldn’t get 
it all done at once, for several reasons. I had to build 
it while I was using the same lot for selling lumber, 
and building a shed while doing business at the same 
time is a hard job. Then I’ve wanted the thing to pay 
for itself partly before I put on all the finishing 
touches. So while the shed has been up about four 
years I don’t consider it finished yet. There are a 
number of things I want to do this fall or next spring. 

‘«There is a lot of room in the shed, and some of my 
friends told me I was going to needless extremes on 
that score. One man told me I’d have to borrow 
$20,000 to get it filled up with stock. I told him I 
thought probably I could do that if it were necessary. 
But I’ve found the place is none too big. There isn’t 
any space going to waste.’’ 

The shed is a double-alley warehouse with a U-shaped 
alley. The front end of the building faces east. The 
shed measures 116 by 220 feet on the ground. The 
alleys are wide and have a 5-foot drop from the front 
to the back. This drop is due to the fact that the shed 
is set on the bank of a stream. I supposed when I 
saw this location that it had been chosen years ago in 





“ «Setting the price on something he had to sell’ ” 





order to make the bringing in of lumber by boat pos- 
sible. But Mr. Mall tells me this has never been done. 
I asked him if he had ever calculated the capacity of 
the shed, and he said that he had not, but that he 
estimated it at 1,500,000 feet. 

The office is in the front center of the shed. A 
person enters the lobby thru the front door and sees 
the order counter directly in front of him. To his left 
is a private office. Next to this private office and 
opening behind the counter is the vault. To the right 
of the person entering the front door is a room similar 
sto the private office, but serving as a side entry from 
the north alley. In this room is a desk where semi- 
private work is done, and there is also a window open- 
ing thru into the order clerk’s room behind the counter. 
This is for the use of the drivers. They come to this 
window for their order slips and so do not have to come 
into the lobby. 


Keeping the Place Straightened Up 

Mr. Mall said if he had known I was coming he’d 
have straightened the place up. But I don’t like to 
see a place specially straightened up. I like to see it 
when it is in every-day trim. And for that matter I 
don’t see what more Mr. Mall could have had his men 
do. There are some lumbermen who are like extra 
careful housekeepers; they take pains to keep every- 
thing in company order all the time and still can see 
things that should be done, while their guests marvel 
at the neatness of things and are almost afraid to step 
lest they disarrange something. 

““T suppose no matter how careful a person is about 
planning a shed he finds something he’d like to 
change,’’ Mr. Mall remarked as we were walking down 
the north alley. ‘‘I haven’t found much, but there are 
a few things I’d do differently if I were building 





“This plant belongs to the Frank Mall Lumber Co.” 


again. We store our moldings on end, and I consider 
that by all odds the best way. But the molding rack 
is back here at the rear end of the alley. It happens 
dozens of times that a customer will want a piece of 
molding and nothing else. Then a yard man has to 
walk the length of the shed to get it. The rack ought 
to be at the front end of the alley and opposite the 
office.’” 

West of the short cross alley at the back are stored 
the sash, doors and millwork. This storage place is 
large, for the yard does not maintain a mill. However, 
Aurora is so situated as to get shipments from sash and 
door factories very promptly. The only machinery in 
the yard is a ripsaw, and this machine, according to Mr. 
Mall, is a very useful piece of equipment. It makes 
possible the prompt filling of odd orders, and still it 
does not get the yard into the habit of doing all sorts 
of milling. 

Delivering is done by two trucks and one horse. 
The trucks are 1-ton and 2-ton, respectively. The horse 
is a big Belgian. Mr. Mall likes the trucks and expects 
to do the bulk of delivering with them. The hauls are 
getting longer and longer, and it is quite often possible 
to sell a house bill at some distance if the yard will 
agree to deliver it. The owner is willing to pay for 
this service, of course, but he may not be able to hire 
anyone to do it. Then if the yard has trucks it is a 
simple matter to haul the stuff out without undue loss 
of time. Horse deliveries would be so slow the yard 
couldn’t afford to make them at a price the customers 
would care to pay. The horse is a fine big fellow able 
to pull about any load that can be put on a one-horse 
wagon. He is useful in unloading and in hauling stuff 
out for short distances. Then naturally there are deliv- 
eries that must be made to places that are difficult to 
reach with a truck. However, Aurora seems to be well 
paved, and some of the other yards do all their deliver- 
ing with power instead of horses. 


Conservative Views and Methods 


Down the street a few blocks is the yard belonging to 
S. D. Seamans. Mr. Seamans is one of the oldest busi- 
ness men in point of service in the city. He established 
his lumber business in 1870 across the street from the 
place where his yard is now located, and he is still 
oceupying his original office. He is the lumberman Mr. 
Mall had in mind when he was talking of successful 
retailers with well established businesses who do not be- 
lieve in extensive yard improvements. This does not 
mean that Mr. Seamans has a slipshod yard. But he is 
not convineed that it is a move in the right direction 
to make a large investment in sheds. He has alwavs 
sold lumber and made money on it without taking this 
extra trouble, and he does not believe that it is wise, 
or indeed just to the customer, to make the yard invest- 
ment so heavy. The Realm does not agree with him 
on this point, but it can see his point of view. 

During the forty-seven years that Mr. Seamans has 





; once. 
| effective way during a slack period will be the one to 


been selling boards in Aurora he has seen some remar!:- 
able changes in the town and in the general methods of 
living and of doing business. He was in a reminiscent 
mood when I called and showed me the original da 

book that he kept during the first year or two he was i» 
business. Happening to notice an entry for a certai: 
day in October, in 1871, he asked me if that date mean‘ 
anything to me. I tried to think of something and wa: 
hopelessly floundering thru French history when Mr. 


- Seamans relieved my embarrassment by telling me tha: 


was the day of the great Chicago fire. The older read 
ers will no doubt recall the exact date. Mr. Seamans 
used to be a member of the Aurora volunteer fire com- 
pany, and the Aurora outfit was called to Chicago to 
help fight the blaze started by Mrs. O’Leary’s cow. 
He was for seven years a member of the company, an! 
by virtue of that service and under the terms of an 0! | 
city ordinance he is perpetually excused from doin 
jury service. He isn’t sure this would hold if real! 
tested out in a high court, but he has pleaded it a fe 
times successfully. Judges have allowed it tho 4d 
nouncing it as absurd and more or less unconstitutional. 


Judge Future by Recalling Past 


‘<The only way we can judge the future of busines 
or of anything else is to measure it by the past,’’ Mr. 
Seamans remarked. ‘‘Just now, I think I may say, 
none of the lumber yards in the city is doing muc! 
business. But I’m not worrying. It has nearly alway: 
happened in the past that following a war or othe 
calamity there has been a period of business stagna 
tion. Then after a short time people get used to th 
new condition, and business picks up. When war wis 
declared I gave the country four months to begin t 
get over its panic. I am interested in a jewelry store 
in Los Angeles. A jewelry business is hit by any kind 
of a panic, for when people begin to feel the need of 
economy they stop buying jewelry. The store has felt 
the war somewhat, just as we expected that it would. 
But I told the manager I wanted him to begin advei 
tising at once and to spend more money than he hail 
ever done before for publicity. He seemed to doubt the 
wisdom of this. I told him I hoped to get some of this 
advertising money back this year, but that I expected 
to get more of it back in succeeding years. It is my idea 
that the present is a time for advertising. There is an 
impetus about advertising that can’t be gotten all at 
The concern that advertises in a reasonable anid 


reap the benefits when people begin buying again.’’ 
Mr. Seamans said nothing about his delivery system, 
but E. S. Hanna, of Hanna & Todd, told me that his 
company was delivering entirely with trucks. He soli 
his last team last April and relies entirely upon gas 
wagons to get the stuff to the customer. He tells me 
that the paving of Aurora makes it fairly easy to 
handle deliveries this way and that considering all 
things power deliveries are superior to horse hauling. 
‘“We don’t complain about business, tho trade has 
been quiet. We didn’t expect it to be any other wa) 
after war was declared. There is a revival of business 
due, but of course the season is so late it will mak 
little difference this year in the lumber business. How 
ever, unless something very bad develops during th 
winter we should have a good business as soon as tli 
season opens next spring. People always get used to 
these sudden strains and go on much as before. The) 
begin doing other things before they go to building 
houses again, but that’s a condition that attaches ti 
our business. We expect it, so it’s normal. But we 
do expect that by next spring everything will be going 
along steadily on a war basis, and in that case w: 
lumbermen should get our share. Farmers are makin: 
money, and they will spend a reasonable amount of it 
I was rather amused the other day to hear a farme: 
complaining bitterly because the Government had se 
the price of wheat so low. It was ‘only’ $2.20 a bushel! 


What he was thinking of was that the Government 
began by setting the price on something he had to sell 
instead of something he had to buy.’’ 

Just to make the delivery record of Aurora fairly 
complete, I might mention that White & Todd, anothei 
This, I imagine, 


firm of retailers, deliver with motors. 











“To make the dear people run out to the curb” 
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makes Aurora as nearly a motorized town in regard to 
lumber deliveries as one is likely to find. 


Labor Saving During Labor Scarcity 


something may be said in favor of motor deliveries 
on the seore of saving labor. The saving of labor has 
become a popular diversion this year, just as military 
service has become the favorite theme of advertisers 
of every kind of merchandise. Before this country 
entered the war it was interesting to read the advertise- 
ments in the London papers. Practically every one 
mentioned the war in some way or other and urged the 
buying of the goods advertised as a patriotic duty or 
as an appropriate gift for the men in the trenches or 
as a means of saving money or material that would be 
valuable to the empire. I used to wonder how the ad- 
vertisers did it; how they thought of so many ways in 
which their stuff could be lined up with patriotic duty. 
And I wondered if American advertisers would be able 
to turn the trick. I am ashamed now that even a 
momentary doubt of the cleverness of American ad 
writers should have entered my mind. A glance at any 
magazine answers the question. The advertising pages 
of the average popular magazine are as military as the 
war department itself. All this is right and proper. 
It is necessary that people be educated in the business 
of war, and it is true that a good many articles can 
be made to serve the purposes of efficiency and economy. 
Manufacturers are put to the necessity of finding out 
how to line their products up in this way, and the ads 
help to bring home to us a new conception of our duty. 

zabor saving is a real part of our duty to the nation. 
It is a duty that in a good many eases is forced upon 
us. Farmers in the middle West are being confronted 
with the necessity of paying 10 cents a bushel for hav- 
ing their corn husked, and many of them are unable to 
get men at any price. A good husker can make $10 a 
day at that price. This seems like quite a bit of money 
for farm labor, but compared with the selling price of 
corn it isn’t so much. Farmers tell me they have paid 
3 cents a bushel for having corn husked and then have 
sold the corn for 10 cents a bushel. 

But the point I am trying to make is that no matter 
what price is offered for labor there seems to be a real 
shortage in a great many parts of the country. If ten 
men are needed in a certain place and only five are 
available then no amount of wages offered will turn 
those five men into ten. But if every employer will be 
as economical of labor as possible, paying a decent 
wage but not wasting work, it may be possible for the 
five men to do all the essential work that formerly was 
done by the ten. The use of adequate machinery is 
one of these labor savers. It is a saving of labor in the 
yard to use delivery trucks where conditions are favor- 
able, and it is a saving of labor outside the yard in a 
number of possible cases. 

It is a pretty well established fact that work can be 
done best by those agencies specially equipped to 
handle it. Lumber ean be delivered best by lumber 
yard delivery outfits. The men know how to handle it, 
and they have the right equipment. Of course, they 
have long done all the delivering to town customers 
except in those towns where the yards refuse to deliver 
the stuff they sell. But in those cases other agencies 
such as draying companies have been specially equipped 
for this kind of work. But until recently it has been 
almost a universal practice for farmers to haul their 
own lumber. Now farmers are beginning to wonder 
if it wouldn’t be a saving for them to have their stuff 
delivered and to pay any necessary charge for it. 


Delivering Lumber to the Farmer 


Delivering to farmers has long been a forbidden sub- 
ject among lumbermen. If you began talking about it 
you were soon choked off. You were considered as 
much of a freak as tho you had dressed up in a window 
shade, put doughnuts on your ears and were doing a 
dance illustrative of Towser entertaining the flea. ‘‘No 
country delivery for mine,’’ the lumberman would say, 
and that would end it. There were several reasons for 
this touchiness. Most lumbermen feel that their deliv- 
cries are a necessary evil and a steady source of loss. 
They ean’t figure out a good way of getting rid of the 
necessity for hauling the stuff out, nor ean they think 
of a simple and workable way of charging exactly the 
right amount for delivering. So they carry the expense 
of hauling as a general overhead; and the idea of 
extending this service and necessarily adding to the 
cost gives them a bad ease of cold feet. Then up to 
the present time there has been little or no demand 
from farmers for delivered lumber. Farmers are very 
busy at certain times of the year, but they usually plan 
not to do building at those seasons. They haul their 
stuff when they have nothing else to do, so they feel 
that this work has cost them nothing. Naturally they 
would not take kindly to a delivery system that did 
cost them something. 

But in a good many places farming is coming to be 
a year-around job with no idle seasons. Farm labor 
and farm equipment are fitted for farm work rather 
than for lumber delivery, and where it can be kept 
profitably employed in its own line there comes to be 
more and more of a demand for lumber delivered by 
the yard. Roads are being improved so that trucks 
‘an run thru the country at as good speed as in the 
cities. In fact many farmers of my acquaintance are 
investing in trucks. They are having their old autos 
changed over into trucks. So hauling the stuff out 
would present no unusual mechanical problems. 

It would, however, present some problems in the 
matter of making a just charge, and this is something 
any retailer who is likely to be faced with this problem 
ought to think about. The only way the Realm knows 
of arriving at these costs is simply to keep costs on 
them. A tabulation of costs including capital invest- 
ment, depreciation, repairs, gas and oil, labor and the 
like, together with a record of: the size of loads and 
the length of deliveries would give a person a fairly 
correct idea of the probable cost a ton mile for country 








delivery. The only way to find out exactly would be 
to keep similar costs on actual country deliveries, and 
that would be possible only after such a system had 
been put into operation. The longer country hauls might 
make some difference in the cost a ton mile, but it 
wouldn’t be great enough to make adjustment difficult. 
The preliminary survey of the cost of town deliveries 
if made carefully would be accurate enough to show 
whether or not country deliveries would be possible. 

Such a record would mean some extra bookkeeping. 
Keeping count of the number of trips, the size of the 
loads and the length of the hauls is something that not 
many lumbermen bother with. Most lumbermen, how- 
ever, do keep full and accurate accounts of investment, 
depreciation, labor, repairs, fuel and the like. If the 
other records are kept for a comparatively short time 
they should furnish a basis for making a sufficiently 
accurate estimate of probable costs of country delivery. 

This will be worth while even if country delivery is 
not anticipated. It will give the dealer a line on the 
city delivery costs, and he will be able to tell whether 
or not this department is the thief of profits that he 
thinks it is. Then if a farmer who is up to his ears in 
saving a wheat crop just at the time he has to have the 
lumber for a cattle barn and a silo delivered asks what 
it will cost him to have the yard haul the stuff the 
dealer will know what to say. If he doesn’t know 
these things he will be in a bad fix. He will want to 
help his customer out, and at the same time he will 
want to avoid making a precedent that will lose him 
money. If he hauls it for less than it will cost him 
he will be expecting this man’s neighbor to come in 
and demand that his lumber be delivered on the same 
terms. Eventually he may find he has let himself in 
for a big increase of losses thru delivering. He will 
not want to charge the man too much, either; for he 
will not want to seem to take advantage of the man’s 
necessity. If he has these accurate figures and will 
tell the man frankly that the deliveries will be made at 
cost he can satisfy both his customer and himself. 

The Realm has little doubt that country deliveries 
will increase during the next year. In a number of 
places country building was largely suspended during 
last summer, and some of this postponed building will 
come on to the market next summer together with next 
summer’s building. Farmers will be extra busy as 
long as the high prices hold, and that promises to be 
for some time, no matter what happens in the realms 
of war and diplomacy. Consequently the stage will be 
set for delivering into the country. 


Attempts to Route Are Unsuccessful 


Some attempt has been made at different times to 
work out a sort of route delivery system for the coun- 
try, but it has never been successful. The idea was 
that orders for all the jobs in one general direction 
from town should be loaded on to one big truck. Then 
they would be left, not at the farm where they be- 
longed, but at some point on the main road previously 
arranged for. This is certain to be unsatisfactory. 
If a farmer has to go some distance and load up his 
lumber and haul it home he will go clear to the yard 
and save the delivery charge for bringing the stuff 
part of the way. It is the loading and unloading that 
he objects to principally. Then having the stuff 
handled an extra time will not do it any good. It is 
safe to say that in any except very extraordinary con- 
ditions this route delivery will be a failure. It may 






be possible at times to take two or more orders out on 
one load. That is done in town deliveries. But the 
stuff will have to be taken clear to the job and not set 
down at some cross roads. While the average country 
delivery is likely to be larger than the average town 
delivery it seems probable that the smaller’ and lighter 
trucks, running from 114- to 2-tons, will be the most 
satisfactory. 

Time was not so very long ago that truck deliveries 
were considered to be of value only as advertising. 
That is, they were considered a sort of novelty like a 
balloon ascension at a county fair or anything else 
calculated to make the dear people run out to the curb 
and stare. The idea seemed to be precisely the one 
underlying a parade at a political rally; if the lumber 
company or the political party could make a big noise 
and attract a lot of attention it would draw trade or 
votes. But in the case of the truck we have gotten past 
the noise stage. A truck is still good advertising, but not 
solely asa curiosity. It is good advertising now because 
it makes possible some valuable service. Lumber trucks 
are not the only things that have begun as playthings 
and have had the scornful finger of prudence pointed at 
them only to become the choice tools of prudence itself. 

The delivery problem is too wide to be solved by 
improving the mechanical means of hauling lumber. 
No matter how perfect lumber trucks become and no 
matter if we find a way to deliver lumber by airplanes 
and so make ourselves independent of roads we will 
still have the hoggish and the thoughtless customer 
with us. The one will want us not only to sell without 
profit, but also to deliver without charge, and the other 
will want us to make four and twenty trips to his house 
to take out five bunches of lath and nineteen 2x4’s. A 
delivery truck is not necessarily the beginning of 
delivery wisdom. It will speed up the service, but if 
the service is already losing money it will possibly 
lose more if speeded. The beginning of wisdom is 
more likely to be found in a cost system plus the 
determination to put the cost where it belongs. 

Knowledge without ‘action in this matter doesn’t 
get a person any more than do good intentions that are 
not successfully put into practice. One of my neigh- 
bors was telling me of a young fellow of his aequaint- 
ance who was just breaking a flivver to drive. The 
flivver was still largely untamed and after getting the 
driver well out of town refused to pull. An aequaint- 
ance passing in a car stopped and adjusted the carbit- 
retor, after which the road bug wabbled off cheerfully. 
A little later this friend in need developed trouble in 
his own machine and was compelled to crawl under the 
thing to make adjustments. The Ford driver saw 
him and felt that he could do no less than offer as- 
sistance. But as he wavered up he became excited 
and ran over his friend’s feet. This rattled him so 
much he hurriedly drove off. The man under the ear 
made appropriate remarks, finished his job and started 
on. But a short while later he had to tackle the same 
trouble, and the Ford driver who had his machine 
turned around by this time determined that he would 
make amends this time by stopping and helping as a 
brother motorist should. But as he approached and 
saw the now familiar scene of the stalled car and the 
projecting extremities he became more and more 
nervous and ran over his friend’s feet a second time. 
Then he crowded on all the gas he dared and hurried 
home. His intentions were splendid, but his exeeution 
left something to be desired. 











MOLASSES CORN CAKE 


2 Cupfuls of Yellow Corn Meal 
1-2 Cupful of Molasses 
1-2 Cupful of Sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Sour Milk 
1 Cupful of Wheat Flour 
1 1-2 Teaspoonfuls of Soda 
1 Egg 

Mix the first six ingredients in a 
double boiler and cook over hot 
water. Cook for about ten minutes 
after the mixture has become hot. 
After ft has cooled add the wheat 
flour and soda, thereughly mixcd. 











We will mai) it to you free. 
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Protect Your Car 


A good garage is as necessary as the car itself 


It not only gives you a place to keep your car when not in 
use, but it gives you a place to save money on your car, a com- 
fortable, roomy place to do little repair work on car and tires, 
a place for your motor oil, a place for a small work bench. It 
gives you a place where you can keep your car clean and ready 
for instant use. 





on it. In fact, it’s not the piace for as good and as handsome machine as your car. 
Lomoco Plans are free, whether it's a garage, house, or barn, Ask us to show you our book of plans. 


Logan-Mioore Lumber Company 


$86.90 Will buy the Material for a 
Lomoco Garage 


12 ft. wide, 18 ft. long and 8 ft. high to 
the square, with cement floor, 2x6 sills, 
2x4 joist, nail plates and rafters, 1x4 
sheeing, boxed with No. 1 ship lap, 
roofed with Ex. *A* Red Cedar 
Shingles, door 9 ft. by 8 ft, two win- 
dows, including hardware. 


When you can buila so much for so 
little, why use your barn for a garage. 
Your car is in the way in your barn, It 
collects dirt, increases your. insurance, 
you have no place to do the little repairs 


BUTLER, MO. 








TIMELY PUBLICITY BY A RETAIL LUMBER COMPANY THAT ARRESTS ATTENTION 
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ALLOTS CONTRACTS FOR FIFTY SHIPS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21—The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has placed an order with the Douglas Fir 
Emergency Bureau for timbers 14x14 inches and over for 
fifty yellow pine ships. For the most part these fir tim- 
bers will be sent to ship yards from Baltimore northward, 
but some will go to Atlantic yards farther south. One 
Texas yard is to get some fir timbers. About 30,000,000 
feet are involved in the order. 

The Fleet Corporation also has taken an option on large 
fir timbers for twenty-five additional yellow pine ships. 

The fir bureau has been promised 1,800 cars by the 
railroads and it is believed this will be an adequate num- 
ber to rush the timbers thru in special trains as needed. 
Shipment of the first lot of timbers will begin next week. 
J. T. Gregory, of Tacoma, said today the west Coast mills 
can get out these additional timbers all right if given a 
little labor protection. Asked what he meant by this, he 
said, ‘‘Squads of soldiers around our mills to keep out 
I. W. W. bomb throwers and incendiaries.’’ 

While some yellow pine millmen continue to feel 
badly about the substitution of fir, others appear to 
be entirely willing to have the west Coast mills furnish 
the largest timbers, the specifications for which are 
exacting, thus adding largely to the expense where ad- 
vanced logging operations are required to get out the 
stuff. One southern millman remarked today that 
‘“We have about all the orders we can say grace over 
as it is.’’ 





ALLOTS CONTRACTS FOR THIRTY-SIX 
MERCHANT SHIPS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation today allotted thirty-six additional con- 
tracts for construction of merchant ships on the Great 
Lakes. These steamers will be of the Robert Dollar 
type and all of steel construction. They will displace 
3,500 tons and will be brovght out thru the Welland 
Canal. The steamers will be usable on the lakes as well 
as in the ocean trade. 

With the additional contracts mentioned the allot- 
ment of steel ships to date is approximately 550. Of 
this number 220 are of fabricated type, to be con- 
structed in the three big fabricating yards for which 
large quantities of lumber and piling are now being 
furnished. 

There are now building in the United States five 
different types of standardized steamers. They are of 
3,500 tons, 5,000 tons, 7,500 tons, 8,800 tons and 12,000 
tons. About 427 wooden vessels are under construction 
or contract, mostly of 3,500-ton capacity. The wooden 
steamers will be fitted with reciprocating engines. Most 
of the steel steamers will be propelled by turbine 
engines. 

The latest addition to the executive force of the 
Fleet Corporation is Howard L. Ferguson, of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding Co., who was invited by Mr. 
Piez to come here and assist him in the construction and 
standardization work. He will begin work within a 
day or two. It is likely several more well known con- 
struction experts will be assigned to the Fleet Corporation 
in the immediate future. Mr. Piez is determined to 
speed up the work all along the line. 

Henry Ford, who has volunteered to turn over to 
Unele Sam all of his facilities and himself, has been 
accepted by the shipping board and will codperate 
with Mr. Piez and Mr. Ferguson, giving particular at- 
tention to the standardization of ship plates and parts. 

The big Ford automobile plant in Detroit is to be 
turned into an emergency plant for the Fleet Corpera- 
tion. Many small fittings or parts will be manufactured 
there. Mr. Ford turned over his Cambridge (Mass.) 
assembling plant to the War Department and already 
is engaged on work for the Aireraft Board. 





CAMPAIGN TO URGE IMPORTANCE OF WOODEN 
CARS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—O. P. M. Goss, of Seat- 
tle, Wash., consulting engineer of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, has started a campaign to em- 
phasize the importance of the wooden freight car in 
these days when the demand for metal for war purposes 
is virtually without limit. Mr. Goss has prepared a series 
of blueprints which he has sent to Government officials 
and others interested in car construction. 

Lumbermen here share the view of the west Coast engi- 
neer that the wooden freight car should come into its 
own and once it is thoroly understood should long remain a 
fixture in the transportation scheme of the country. 

One of the strong arguments advanced in support of 
wooden freight cars is that they are much more easily 
repaired. While the tendency is in the direction of steel 
ears and has been for years, except the box cars and other 
wholly enclosed cars, lumbermen who have given the sub- 
ject close study contend that it was a mistake to have 
abandoned the old open faced cars made of substantial 
wood. 

Unele Sam is building wooden ears for service behind 
the American lines in France and between the American 
base port and various field supply stations. 

A determined effort probably will be made at the com- 
ing session of Congress to secure the passage of legisla- 
tion appropriating a substantial amount of money either 
for the construction of cars by the United States or to be 
loaned to the carriers to increase their equipment. In 
the event that such legislation is passed an effort doubt- 
less will be made to see that the use of wood is permitted 
where at all advisable. 

Last session various bills were introduced appropriat- 
ing large sums of money for the construction of addi- 


tional freight cars. It is understood a bill will be 
dropped into the legislative hopper shortly after Con- 
gress meets in December appropriating $100,000,000 for 
this purpose. 

Supporters of legislation of this kind take the ground 
that unless the railroads have sufficient equipment to 
move the increasing volume of supplies to American ports 
the turning out of a huge ocean tonnage will be of little 
avail in maintaining a large American army in Europe 
and at the same time furnishing huge quantities of sup- 
plies of all kinds to the Allies. 








SEEKS AID OF LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
IN COMBATING GERMAN PROPAGANDA 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—The creation of a spe- 
cial Pan American advisory council to assist the Govern- 
ment in the codrdination and mobilization for the war of 
the vast codperative possibilities of the twelve Latin- 
American countries which have broken off relations with 
Germany is urged upon the Government by Director Bar- 
rett of the Pan American Union in a statement made 
publie tonight. 

The practical and pressing necessity of the appoint- 
ment of this council and its application to the present 
situation he emphasized in the following facts: 

(1) There is immediate need of codrdinating codperation 
between the United States and these twelve countries to com- 
bat the German propaganda among them, which is growing 
every day bolder and more desperate, and to initiate similar 
effort in the eight neutral countries. Here the Bureau of 
Information would receive from this council advice urgently 
needed. 

(2) The fullest codperation of these countries in shipping 
necessary food supplies and exporting raw products required 
for war manufacture, and the increase of production by the 
use of the capital and skill of the United States, are vitally 
essential. Here the Food and Fuel Administration require 
expert advice. 

(3) The whole question of the present and future com 
merce of the United States with Latin America and the in- 
evitable competition after the war involve today serious 
problems in the regulation of shipping and exports. Here the 
shipping and war trade boards expect advice. 


(4) There must be immediate coérdination of effort to 
meet possible eventualities in ammunitions, aviation, training 
of armies and navies, use of man power ete. Here the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and the War and Navy departments 
seek advice. 

(5) There must be coérdination of the official aims and 
attitudes of these twelve countries toward the war, toward 
each other and toward the eight neutral American countries ; 
there must be sending and receiving of special commissions 
and constant codperation with such. In this and other simi- 
lar matters the State Department should have the valuable 
advice of these international experts. 

Unless this is done and done quickly, Director Barrett, 
basing his conclusions on intimate study of the general 
Latin-American situation and German propaganda since 
the beginning of the war, warns that German effort and 
propaganda may completely offset and nullify all the 
apparent advantages of Pan American codperation and 
support in this war. 


SOUTHERN PINE EMERGENCY BUREAU NOTES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—Harry T. Kendall, of 
Houston, Tex., was looking after things in the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau Monday, Tuesday and today. 
Mr. Kendall came here on another matter and found 
that J. E. Brantley had been called to New Orleans 
suddenly on urgent business. Meanwhile, E. D. Bal- 
dinger, of Houston, who had been handling the detail 
work for several weeks, had been called home by the 
serious illness of his father. Finding nobody in charge, 
Mr. Kendall ‘‘sat in.’’ 

E. A. Smith, of New Orleans, has arrived to look 
after detail work until Mr. Baldinger returns. 

It is important that the Southern Pine bureau detail 
some man here to be permanently in charge of the 
Washington office. There was talk of having W. J. 
Sowers move here, but this was abandoned. It is 
understood that the bureau now is looking for a man 
to send here and remain steadily on the job, devoting 
all his time to the work. To find a suitable man has 
not been an easy matter. 

Since D. V. Dunham, engineer of the Southern Pine 
Association, left Washington late in the summer no- 
body has been permanently in charge of the office. 

Just now, with matters at a more or less critical stage 
on account of the situation in the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and the decision to substitute Douglas fir for 
yellow pine in the larger timbers for wooden ships, 
wherever officials deem it advisable to do so, it is par- 
ticularly important to have in the Southern Pine bureau 
a man who knows the ropes and is prepared to stay 
here. 


DISCUSS POSSIBILITIES OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR 
TRANSPORTATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The possibilities of co- 
operation with the railroads thru greater use of motor 
trucks and horse-drawn vehicles, for relieving congestion 
in freight houses and releasing cars in the larger cities, 
were discussed at the first meeting yesterday of the newly 
appointed highways transport committee of the Council 
of National Defense. 

The great utility of motor trucks for carrying freight 
short distances, and keeping certain classes of freight out 
of the railroad terminals, will be a matter for recom- 
mendations by the committee. The efforts of the com- 
mittee will also be directed toward eliminating as much as 
possible the present waiting time of trucks and drays at 
terminals, owing to their inability to receive or deposit 
freight rapidly. 

It is not the purpose of the committee to operate any 
motor transportation, but rather, thru a continuous study 
of present problems and codperation with other transpor- 
tation agencies, to bring into its fullest use the possibili- 











ties of the motor truck for carrying of freight over dis- 
tances where it can prove its economy and helpfulness in 
the present emergency. 

The committee appointed as secretary R. C. Hargreaves, 
who for some time has been doing preliminary work on 
this subject under the storage committee of the Council 
of National Defense. Headquarters of the highways 
transport committee are now located in the Munsey Bui} }- 
ing. The members of the committee are: Roy D. Chapin 
(chairman), president, Hudson Motor Car Co.; Logan 
Waller Page, director of the Office of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Agriculture; Henry G. Shirley, chief eng:- 
neer, Maryland State Roads Commission; and George Hi, 
Pride, president, Heavy Haulage Co. of New York City. 





WOOD HAS HALF FUEL VALUE OF COAL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The United Stat: 
Forest Service roughly estimates that two pounds 0: 
seasoned wood about equal in heat producing power 
one pound of coal. Weight for weight there is ver 
little difference between the various species, tho on 
cord basis considerable variation is shown. Of such 
species as hickory, oak, beech, birch, hard maple, as! 
locust, longleaf pine and cherry, one cord, weighin 
about 4,000 pounds, is required to equal a ton of coni, 
It takes a cord and a half of shortleaf pine, hemlock, 
gum, Douglas fir, syeamore, or soft maple, which weigh: 
about 3,000 pounds a cord, to equal a ton of coal, while 
of cedar, redwood, poplar, catalpa, norway pine, cypress. 
hasswood, spruce and white pine, two cords, weighing abou! 
2,000 pounds each, are required. Resin affords about twic 
as much heat as wood, so that resinous woods have 
greater heat value per pound than non-resinous woods, 
and this increased value varies, of course, with the resi) 
content. Hickory, of the nonresinous woods, has thie 
highest fuel value per unit volume of wood, as well as 
other advantages. It burns evenly, and, as housewives 
say, holds the heat. The oaks come next, followed by 
beech, birch and maple. The white pines have a rela 
tively low heat value per unit volume, but possess other 
advantages. They ignite readily and give out a quick, 
hot flame, but one that soon dies down. This makes 
them favorites with rural housekeepers as a summer wood, 
because they are particularly adapted for hot days in tl. 
kitchen. The same is true of gray birch, or ‘‘white 
birch,’’ as it is often called in the regions in which it 
abounds. With the resinous pines a drawback is their 
oily black smoke. 

Where wood is to be burned in a stove or furnace in 
tended for coal, it will be found desirable to cover the 
grate partly with sheet iron or fire brick, in order to 
reduce the draft. If this is not done the wood is wasted 
by being consumed too fast, and makes a very hot fire 
which in a furnace may damage the fire box. 





NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER FOR SALE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The Forest Service is 
advertising for sale 230,000,000 feet of standing timber 
in the Mount Lassen National Forest, California. 
There are two separate chances in this timber, which 
is mostly western yellow pine, some Jeffrey pine ani 
some white fir. 
fir 50 cents and other species $2.75 per 1,000 feet. 

For a time it was feared the sale would be impra: 
ticable owing to the fact that insufficient water could 
be secured in the river to furnish power for the mill 
which must be built to saw the lumber. This was due 
to the fact that most of the water was being diverte:! 
farther up stream for irrigation purposes. Arrange 
ments now have been made for the release of a sufii 
cient volume of water for power purposes. 





SEEKING MORE CARS FOR WILLAMETTE VAL. 
LEY LUMBERMEN 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—F. G. Donaldson, trafii 
manager of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation, is in Washington wrestling with the problem 
of securing more cars for shipments of lumber from tli: 
Willamette Valley. For months, Mr. Donaldson sai, 
only about 30 percent of cars have been available. Thi 
naturally has seriously embarrassed the mills. He ha 
made some progress here and appeared to be greatl) 
encouraged over the prospect of securing more ear: 
Mr. Donaldson will remain here several days. 


~ 


STUDYING EDISON PLAN TO FURNISH MACHIN?: 
POWER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—Experts of the Unite: 
States Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporatio: 
are giving earnest study to the plan submitted b 
Thomas A. Edison whereby the wizard of Menlo Par’ 
expects to be able to furnish machine power for 
large part of the 2,000,000 tons of available sailin: 
eraft, thus adding materially to the tonnage whic! 
may be safely sent into the European war zone. 

Mr. Edison has been giving close study and thoughi 
to this project and is confident it can be made a grea 
success.. He is actively cooperating with the Govern 
ment experts. The work comes well within the juris 








The price for the western pine is $5, . 


diction of the Naval Advisory Board, of which he is the 


head. 


Procuring engines for new ships has been a grave 


problem both for the Navy and the Shipping Board 
but this industry is now being organized for maximum 
production. 
automobile plant, are making parts of standardize: 
machinery for the Fleet Corporation. 

At one time thirty of the new 110-foot submarin: 


chasers were completed except for the engines. It so 
happens that the engines for this entirely new type 0! 
Deliveries now are 
It always requires time to de- 
velop an entirely new engine design and original pre- 


eraft had to be specially made. 
coming along nicely. 


dictions and promises as to time seldom are fulfilled. 





Many concerns, including the big For 
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Much promise is seen in Mr. Edison’s suggestion of 
‘wishing sailing vessels capable of crossing the At- 
iyntie with machinery. The plan contemplates a speed 

¢ about 10 knots, the ships to be heavily convoyed by 
ivhting eraft of the Navy and sent across in large 


vroups. 


4PPOINTED CHAIRMAN OF WAR INDUSTRIES 
BOARD 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 19.—Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., chairman of 
‘he advisory commission of the Council of National De- 

nse and its committee on transportation, was today 
»pointed chairman of the powerful War Industries Board, 
succeeding Frank A. Scott, who was compelled by ill 

alth to relinquish that post. 

Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the board of the Union 

icifie, continues as vice chairman of the War Industries 
Board. Mr. Lovett is chairman of the priority board, 
one of the exacting posts, a member of the food purchasing 
committee of the Government and of the allied purchas- 
ing committee. 

in announcing the appointment of Mr. Willard, Secre- 
tary of War Baker, chairman of the Council of National 


Defense, said: 





The President has appointed Mr. Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board. He succeeds Frank A. Seott, who resigned 
because of ill health. 

Mr. Willard is now serving as chairman of the advisory 
commission of the Council of National Defense. With the 
outbreak of the war Mr. Willard was among the patriotic 
men who quickly volunteered their services to the Govern- 
ment. Since that time he has unselfishly devoted his energies 
to the work of the Council of National Defense. 

In appointing Mr. Willard to the chairmanship of the War 
Industries Board the President brings to its activities the 
services of one who already has familiarized himself, to a 
large extent, with the task ahead of the board and likewise 
has a general knowledge of the relations between industry and 
the war administration. He is an executive of well estab- 
lished reputation and his selection was made in the interest 
of the continued efficiency and usefulness of the War Indus- 
tries Board. Mr. Willard will enter upon his new duties 
immediately. 





ISSUES STATEMENT REGARDING NON-ESSEN- 
TIAL INDUSTRIES 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—Robert S. Lovett, ad- 
ministrative officer under the priority shipments act, in 
order to relieve the fears of men in industries of all 
kinds who have become alarmed over reports that a large 
number of industries have been placed on a nonessential 
list and are about to be closed down, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


While the situation may change, I am not at this time con- 
templating any further action with respect to transportation 
of nonessentials. Priority Order No. 2 with regard to open 
top cars went as far as it seemed wise to go in dealing with 
that problem by restricting the transportation of nonessen- 
tials. Conditions, however, will be constantly observed. 
Whether the coal shortage requires restriction of the coal 
supply of nonessential industries is a question for the Fuel 
Administrator, Dr. Garfield, to determine ; and if any priority 
orders become necessary in the furtherance of his policy in 
that regard, they will be made only upon his request. 

As to the War Industries Board, apart from my action 
under the Priority Act with respect to transportation, I may 
say that the industries of the country would seem to be justi- 
fied in assuming from the action of the board in the matter 
of copper and steel prices and its record generally to date, 
that it is the desire and policy of the board carefully and lib- 
erally to conserve the interest and welfare of industries. I 
feel safe in saying that the Board will take no action de- 
sisned to eliminate any nonessential industry without reason- 
able notice and an opportunity to be heard. 





FRANCE NEEDS OAK COOPERAGE STOCKS 


WasHinetTon, D. C., Nov. 19.—Vice Consul Buler, at 
Bordeaux, reports: 
The difficulties and inconveniences that are now experi- 
enced in maritime transportation, with the resultant effect 
upon imports, have produced a general dearth of cooperage 
stock in the southwestern part of France. ‘This is one of the 
chief wine-producing regions of the world. It requires great 
tocks of oak barrel staves and iron hoops for the construc- 
‘ion of containers to take care of the annual production of 
high grade wines. These are exported from this region at all 
times during the year, both by rail and by boat. 
the Government, thru the ministry of agriculture, is taking 
steps to meet the requirements. The first arrangements that 
live been made are those relative to the supply of iron hoops. 
, ‘na number of occasions during the last few months the 
fordeaux consulate has assisted in placing local buyers of 
wine barrel stocks in touch with American shippers, and the 
‘ports from these efforts are encouraging. One house has 
cut an agent to the United States to make purchases for the 
} embers of a wine producers’ society. 
Che desires of the local trade are for oak staves, shipped 
s shooks, so that they may be compactly loaded. The oak 
5a wood which ‘gives little or no taste to the wine, regardless 
‘ the length of .time it is stored. Considerable quantities of 
“uch staves were formerly imported from American lumber 
‘ouses, but with that source no longer supplying the desired 
Guantities, even old barrels are sold at a premium, 
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SSUES BOOKLET ON CYPRESS CATTLE DIP- 
PING VATS 


The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has 
ssued a booklet on ‘‘ Cypress Cattle Dipping Vats.’’ This 
ooklet is a part of the eampaign of publicity and service 
which this association has been conducting with great 
success. In the Southwest the cattle men have been havy- 
ing much trouble in ridding their herds of the so-called 
lexas fever tick. Laws have been passed in some States 
making the dipping of cattle compulsory. It has been a 
hig problem to get the necessary vats constructed prop- 
erly, and this booklet is intended to aid in this work by 
presenting simple plans with working drawings and mate- 
rial bills for two different types of vats that can be built 
easily and cheaply of standard and above-ground construe- 
tion, : The booklet deals entirely with the vat, runway, 
dripping platform and other construction features and not 
at all with the mixing of the dipping fluids. Government 
and State publications dealing with this latter subject are 
available, This bulletin should be in great demand in 
the Southwest especially, and can be had free of charge 
on application to the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, New Orleans, La. 
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HEAR FINAL ARGUMENTS IN RATE CASE 


Flat Percentage Increase Unfair, Is Lumber Position— 
Financial Experts Discuss Economic Aspects 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—Robert B. Allen, secre- 
tary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
dropped into the Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing room today to listen for a time to the final argu- 
ments in the application of the eastern railroads for a 
flat increase of 15 percent in freight rates. 

Mr. Allen had hardly warmed the chair on which he 
was sitting when Chairman Hall called him forward 
and began to quiz him on the effect of a percentage 
inerease in the East on inter-territorial rate relation- 
ships. The quiz lasted fifteen minutes. Mr. Allen had 
no idea of making an argument when he went to the 
hearing room. 

He took the position that the granting of a percent- 
age increase necessarily would have a serious effect on 
inter-territorial rate relationships. If any increase is 
authorized, he said, it should be on the basis of cents 
per 100 pounds and not a percentage basis. 

This has been the almost unanimous contention of 
the representatives of lumber and other shippers. 
Lumbermen and their attorneys have pointed out the 
unfair result which would follow the granting of a flat 
percentage increase. At the same time, for the most 
part, they have signified their entire willingness to 
abide by any decision of the commission granting an 
increase, emphasizing always the importance of pre- 
serving established rate relationships. 

The fact that Chairman Hall called upon Mr. Allen 
without warning for an expression of his views, know- 
ing he had not been attending the hearings, indicates 
a desire by the commission to get to the bottom of the 
contention that percentage increases would work unjust 
discrimination against different sections of the country. 

It is accepted as a certainty that the eastern carriers 
will be given an increase. Just what form the commis- 
sion’s authorization will take can not be known 
definitely in advance. 

The western and southern lines will not be able to 
make anything like as good a showing in support of 
their application for an inerease as has been made by 
the eastern roads. It is true that the more recent 
reports of revenues and expenses made public monthly 
by the commission from reports submitted by the ear- 
riers indicate that the western roads are not in as good 
shape financially as they were when the original 15 
pereent case was decided against them. Then their 
counsel admitted that it was expected future develop- 
ments which the western roads desired to guard against. 
The same general argument ‘was advanced by counsel 


. for the southern roads. The latter are in much better 


shape now, judging from their monthly reports, than 
either the eastern or western lines. 

Members of the commission displayed keen interest 
in the statements made by Frank A. Vanderlip and 
Paul M. Warburg, whom they invited to appear and 
diseuss the financial needs of the carriers and more 
especially their present and prospective credit. 

Mr. Vanderlip said frankly that the United States 
may have to acquire ownership of the railroads. The 
only alternative which he pointed out was to take some 
constructive step to restore the failing credit of the 
carriers. He said the proposed rate inerease would 
‘fonly touch the surface of the situation.’’ He said 
that in presenting their arguments counsel for the 
carriers themselves failed to look beneath the surface 
and see the fundamental trouble—the effort to foree 
the two regulatory principles, prevention of combina- 
tions and fixing of rates, to work smoothly together. 

‘Hither one may be all right,’’ said Mr. Vanderlip, 
‘*but not both together. As long as rates are regu- 
lated the railroads should have the right to form com- 
binations.’’ Mr. Vanderlip was called as an expert 
witness. He said the railroads face an expenditure 
of $1,000,000,000 a year to maintain their properties, 
and that this must come from the investor. By the 
same token, he said that ‘‘ whatever we may think, the 
investor must have confidence. ’’ 

Mr. Warburg, who as vice chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board is in close touch with financial develop- 
ments and credits, said that if the rate increase were 
granted the effect from a psychological standpoint in 
restoring confidence among investors would be a greater 
advantage than the immediate monetary gain it might 
mean to the roads. 





RAILROADS STATE POSITION TOWARD POSSI- 
BLE LABOR TROUBLE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—Following a conference to- 
day with Judge William L. Chambers, chairman of the Bu- 
reau of Mediation and Conciliation, Fairfax Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway Co. and chairman of the Rail- 
roads’ War Board, addressed this letter to Judge Chambers: 

“We confirm what we said to you this morning in reply to 
your inquiry as to what will be the attitude of the railroads 
with respect to the manner of settlement of any demands for 
increases in pay or changes in working conditions which dur- 
ing the war may be made upon them by employees. 

“Speaking for all the railroads today, we reiterate our be- 
lief in and acceptance of the principle of arbitration. In the 
midst of war, we are, however, prepared to go further. As 
no interruption of continuous operation can be tolerated 
under war conditions, we are ready, should any crisis now 
arise, unreservedly to place our interests in the hands of the 
President for protection and for disposition as he may deter- 
mine is necessary in the public interest.” 

It is difficult to see how any body of patriotic men could 
go further. This statement was construed to mean that the 








railroads will not wait for the Government to take them over, 
but will voluntarily hand their properties to Uncle Sam should 
a crisis such as a strike by the four big brotherhoods become 
an actuality or even a serious probability. 

Hope is expressed here that when the heads of the brother- 
hoods meet President Wilson in the White House on Thurs- 
day of this week they will go as far as the railroads have 
gone in demonstrating their patriotism. 

The brotherhoods have consistently refused arbitration and 
accepted mediation only in a limited sense. However, it is 
now believed they will come here prepared to meet any rea- 
sonable proposition that is put forth because of war condi- 
tions. Unless they do so the brotherhoods will stultify them- 
selves and lose much of the sympathy which naturally is on 
the side of the employees in any serious controversy with 
employers. 





ISSUES RESUME OF NEW MINIMUM CARLOAD 
WEIGHTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 17.—The Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association has issued a resume of the new minimum carload 
weights, which shows the weights applicable to all cars, 
both loaded with any quantity and loaded to full visible ca- 
pacity. For the purpose of comparison the two sets of tables 
issued by the association are here shown together : 

Minimum carload weight in pounds 

When loaded to When loaded 

full with 

visible capacity other quantities 

Col. Col. Col. Col. 

Cubical capacity of car(feet) No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
and not over 1,700... 20,000 30,000 23,500 34,000 
and not over 1,750... 20,000 30,000 24,000 35,006 
and not over 1,800... 20,000 30,000 25,000 36,000 
and not aver 1,850.... 20,500 30,000 25,000 37,000 
and not over 1,900... 21,500 31,000 26,500 38,5 
and not over 1,950... 22,000 382,000 27,000 39,500 
and not over 2,000... 22,500 32,500 27,500 40,500 
and not over 2,050... 23,000 383,000 28,500 41,500 
and not over 2,100... 23,500 34,000 29,000 42,500 
and not over 2,150... 24,500 35,000 30,000 43,500 
and not over 2,200... 25,000 36,000 30,500 44,500 
and not over 2,250... 25,500 37,000 31,000 45,500 
and not over 2,300... 26,500 38,000 32,000 46,500 
and not over 2,350... 27,000 39,000 32,500 47,500 
and not over 2,400... 28,000 40,000 33,500 48,500 
and not over 2,450... 28,500 40,000 34,000 49,500 
and not over 2,500... 29,000 40,400 34,500 50,500 
and not over 2,550... 41,200 35,500 51,500 
and not over 2,600... 42,000 36,000 52,500 
and not over 2,650... 42.800 37,000 53,500 
and not over 2,700... 43,600 37,500 54,500 
and not over 2,750... 44,400 38,000 55,500 
and not over 2,800... 45,200 39,000 56,500 
and not over 2,850... 46,000 389,500 57,500 
and not over 2,900... 46,800 40,500 58,500 
and not over 2,950... 47,600 41,000 59,500 
2OGE ANd: OVER .c 655 ccc cs 34,000 48,000 41,500 60,000 

Column No. 1 above applies to shingles, cedar lumber and 
other articles taking the same rates. Column No. 2 covers 
the rates on pine, fir, hemlock, larch and spruce lumber and 
articles taking the same rates. All the new tariffs were 
effective Noy. 12. 

As in the previous issue of this tariff, the railroads will 
not underteke to furnish cars of less than 2,400 feet cubic 
capacity. When larger cars are furnished than the shipper 
ordered the weight applying is the minimum weight of the 
car ordered, provided the shipment loaded into the car fur- 
nished could have been placed in the car originally ordered, 
Local freight agents are not allowed to furnish cars larger 
than the size ordered by the shipper, except with the issu- 
ance of a certificate by the chief dispatcher, car service agent 
or division superintendent of his railroad. 

When a large car is ordered, and the railroad furnishes a 
smaller car, the weight governing is the actual weight of the 
ear, when loaded to full visible capacity, but not less than 
the minimum weight named in the tariff for the car used. 

The term “Loaded to Full Visible Capacity’ means that 
the entire space capacity in the car shall be utilized to the 
fullest extent and that no more lumber of ordinary lengths 
or other material of the character contained in the car can 
be loaded therein. The actual weight of the car governs 
the rate in all cases, subject to the minimums shown above. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association is also in receipt of 
a tentative report, No. 131, issued by Examiner Esch, cover 
ing a uniform classification of lumber and articles taking lum 
ber rates for the whole country. Two plans of fixing rates 
are proposed by Mr. Esch. The first is along the line of the 
existing practice of one rate for one minimum, ‘The alterna 
tive is varying rates based on different minima. That is, the 
lumberman who loads heaviest and therefore uses the fewest 
cars would obtain a lower rate than the one who loads lightly 
and uses all the cars he can obtain. Altho both plans cover 
the entire country, an exception is made in behalf of thie 
heavier loading of millwork from the Pacific coast. The rate 
figured for millwork generally would be the lumber rate plus 
20 percent, while shipments from this Coast would carry 
only 15 percent additional. 

The association’s summary of the proposed rates indicates 
that both lumbermen and railroads will fight the proposal, 
as it would have the effect of lowering railroad revenue, inas 
much as the volume of business in normal times would be in 
sufficient to induce heavy loading. 











So 


FILE APPLICATIONS FOR INCREASED RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—Applications filed by the 
railroads under Section 15 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, 
as amended Aug. 9, for approval for filing an increased rate, 
fare, charge or classification include the following : 

Maine Central Railroad--Wood pulp, carloads, to Kala 
mazoo and Vicksburg, Mich. 

R. H. Countiss, Agent—Non-application of lumber and 
other forest products from north Pacific coast points to 
stations between Duluth and St. Paul via Canadian Northern 
Railway and Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway thru Duluth, 
Minn. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway—-Rates on 
crossties, carloads, from Hobbs Island, Ala., to Cairo, IIlL., 
proper and for beyond, and to Brookport, II. for beyond, 
published in I, C. C. No, 2228-A. 

Mobile & Ohio—Lumber and related articles to southeast 
ern territory, published in I. C. C, No, A-1082, 


Frank Anderson, Agent—Box material, staves and head 
ing manufactured of cottonwood or gum lumber from Helena 
and West Helena, Ark., to Council Bluffs, Iowa, Lincoln, 
Neb., Wichita, Kan., and other points, 
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DEVELOPING A NEW AGRICULTURAL EMPIRE 


Southern Cut-over Lands Afford Opportunities for 
Settlers—Association Issues Descriptive Booklet 


Some one has said that he who makes two blades of 
grass grow wnere only one grew before is a public bene- 
factor. If this is true the lumber manufacturers who 
constitute the Southern Alluvial Land Association are per- 
forming a patriotic service of the highest character, for 
thru their efforts a hitherto unutilized body of land of 
unsurpassed fertility, comprising about 20,000,000 acres, 
situated in Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, is being 
made available for the production of much needed food 
products. 

There has just been issued by the association a very 
interesting and handsomely illustrated booklet entitled 
‘«The Call of the Alluvial Empire,’’ in which the possi- 
bilities of this region from an agricultural standpoint are 
set forth. This section has a growing season of seven to 
eight months, which permits a wide range of crops and 
makes possible the production of two crops each year. 
With the modern appliances and processes it is.not diffi- 
eult to clear the land of stumps, and when this is done 
the productivity of the soil is truly remarkable. 

Among the lumber concerns having cutover alluvial 
lands in the St. Francis valley of northeastern Arkansas, 
which are being offered to settlers, are the Northern Ohio 
Cooperage & Lumber Co., Parkin, Ark.; Green River Lum- 


buys nor sells land. It exists for the purpose of bringing 
to the attention of interested individuals the opportunities 
afforded by the alluvial region. Prospective settlers are 
advised and assisted in every possible way. The com- 
paratively low cost of alluvial lands in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, ranging from $15 to $40 an acre in 
their cut-over condition, appeals to the farmer of small 
means, as well as to the man with capital to invest. The 
association secretary is always glad to furnish information 
concerning farm opportunities. 





INDIANA RETAILER’S CLEVER ADVERTISING “STUNT” 


In the election recently held the W. M. Simpson Lumber 
Co., of Washington, Ind., saw an opportunity to do some 
effective advertising of an unusual character. It accord- 
ingly had ‘‘ballots’’ printed on pink paper, such as is 
often used for that purpose, but instead of containing the 
names of candidates there were listed in the first column 
about twenty of the principal items of building material 
earried by this concern. Opposite each was the usual 
square for the voter’s ‘‘X,’’ and at the top the regular 

‘party cirele,’’ with the name of the W. M. Simpson 
Lumber Co. therein. The other two columns were like- 
wise surmounted by circles, with ‘‘The ‘just-as-good’ 
dealer’? and ‘‘The fellow who peddles a few things’’ 
printed therein. In these columns there were listed only a 
few items. Across the top of the sheet was the injunction 





PUTS SALES ON MERCHANDISING BASIS 


Retailer Provides Real Planning Service—First Aid for 
Prospectve Builders Stimulates Sales 





The Blytheville Lumber Co., of Blytheville, Ark., has 
put its sales of lumber on a merchandising basis ani js 
proving that the lumber buying public appreciates tiis 
service. This company has issued a book of ‘‘ Building 
Ideas’’ in which are listed plans of houses of all sizes, 
farm buildings, valuable information about such things 
as laying out foundations, cutting the rafters and the 
like, information about the service department and 8 SO on, 
“The object of this booklet,’’ reads a statement, ‘‘is to 
convince you that we are prepared to render you : any 
service you may wish in the building line. No building 
matter is too small to escape our attention or too lar e 
for us to handle satisfactorily.’’ 

The following statement is made about free plans and 
specifications: 

We have on file in our office hundreds of designs of modern 
homes and buildings of every sort. We make it our busin s 
to buy a copy of every new design book published in tie 
United States. 

If you choose from our own designs we furnish the plains 
and specifications absolutely free. If you choose from other 
catalogs we will furnish them at absolute cost, which is gun- 
erally $1.50 to $10 per set, according to the size of ite 
building. 

If you will bring us a rough sketch of your ideas we will 
draw your sketch up to scale, make you a typewritten speciti- 
cation, bill of material and estimate the cost, free. 


x 


CC is. Tenn.: Crittende - C ‘rit- to ‘‘ Vote a straight ticket—do all your trading at Simp- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn. q ( ritte nden Lumber Co., Crit sa . s —. ager geome er et ie ibis ol If you want a ready-cut house we are equipped with mod- 
tenden, Ark.; Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Blytheville, 80n'S. 8 ‘thy OF no ui is company shes ern machinery for getting it out. For small tenant houses 
Ark.; 8. E. Simonson, Luxora, Ark.; Miller Lumber Co., architectural service to its customers, advising them with and when several patterns can be put thru_the mill at once 


Marianna, Ark.; Geo. C. 
J. H. Bonner & Sons, Heth, Ark.; J. 
Memphis, Tenn.; Edwards-Fair Lumber Co., Lansing, 
Ark.; George T. Kendal, Grand Rapids, Mich. (land in 
C ritte nden County, Ark.) ; Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., and the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

In the fertile Yazoo-Mississippi Delta a number of lum- 
ber concerns have extensive holdings, among them being 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss.; Talla- 
hatchie Lumber Co., Phillipp, Miss.; R. J. Darnell (Inc.), 
Memphis, Tenn.; Ferguson-Palmer Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
J. M. Pritchard, Memphis, Tenn. ; Bellgr rade Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Bayou Land & Lumber Co., Cine innati, 
Ohio; Memphis Band Mill Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Tracts of eutover alluvial land in eastern Louisiana are 
owned by the E. Sondheimer Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Desha 
Lumber Co., Lake Providence, La.; Holly Ridge Lumber 
Co., Louisville, Ky., and others. 

J. W. McClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., 


Brown & Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
W. Wheeler & Co., 


Memphis, 


regard to their building and remodeling problems, and 
also supplies complete plans, without charge. This feature 
is given prominence upon the ‘‘ballot.’’ At bottom of the 
sheet is printed this appeal: ‘‘ Vote for the only party 
with a full ticket; you ean fill all your building wants at 
Simpson’s. We’ve more planks in our platform than any 
other candidate in the field—and they’re all good planks, 
too.’’ The ‘‘ballots’’ were tacked up near the polling 
places, and were also distributed freely among the voters 
on election day, causing a good deal of favorable com- 
ment. 





Closing Date of School Contest 
for Best Essays on 


“Why Every Family Should Own Its Home”’ 


it is a practical method of construction. For general build- 
ing we frankly don’t advise it. Carpenters will handle stand- 
ard stock and erect a building much more quickly and with 
less expense than they will a socalled -cut-to-fit job. 

The company has issued a number of large hand bills 
advertising special features of the service and the stock, 
One shows among other things a house which cost for 
material, labor, masonry and hardware less than thie 
mi terial alone ‘of a house of almost identical size and 
design sold by one of the mail order concerns.’ This same 
ad features shingle roofs and a number of different farm 
buildings. 

Another advertisement of this kind shows designs for 
tenant houses. This opening statement is made about 
these houses: 

When building tenant houses for your renters and share 
croppers why not build something that will be a real home— 
an asset to your farm? The kind of tenant homes in the 
drawings below are convenient, comfortable and attractive 
and cost but little more than the other kind. We have the 
material bills on file. Select your type of house and the grade 
of material you want to use, and we can quote you on the job 
complete. 


Tenn., is president of the Southern Alluvial Land Asso- SPP LL I DIL DIPS 

ciation. The other officers are: A. C. Lange, of the Has B E SomME Tacoma (Wash.) druggists are trying out a new 
: : : as Been Extended to . : gg rying 

Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Blytheville, Ark., first vice- kind of cork for bottles, a cork made from alder wood 

president; W. E. Hyde, of the Desha Lumber Co., Lake which abounds in a considerable quantity in this locality. 


Providence, La., second vice-president; J. M. Pritchard, 
of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, treasurer; F, E. Stonebreaker, Memphis, secretary ; 
and V. H. Schoffelmeyer, Memphis, field secretary. The 
association is not a real estate organization and neither 


January 19, 1918 


Read the article on page 34 











The alder cork has about half the ‘‘give’’ of ecorkwood 
and will hold the contents just about as well as a real 
cork, the druggists say, and the alder will not break off 
so easily. In case the experiments prove a success, drug: 
gists think the alder may practically displace cork. 





OCTOBER SOUTHERN PINE STATISTICAL STATEMENT 


STOCKS ON HAND OCT. 1, 1917—OCT. CUT AND SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND NOV. 1, 1917. 
_!90 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS _ 











CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 1917, 1916 AND 1915, BY MONTHS. 











































































































































































| No. of | On Hand October October Stocks on Hand 139 SAME MILLS 
| Mills October | ut Shipments November | a = 
Louisiana.........------- | 57 450,751,660 | 176,846,468 157,847,608 469,750,520 1917 1916 1915 
i ee | 35 219,913,560 73,296,689 69,558,299 223,651,950 = 
Arkansas anaes | \ i 153,630,033 43,867.91 2 36,296,805 161,201.140 Months 
ississippi......-.------- 247,958,425 87.718,46 93,966,873 241,710,021 i i i 
Alabama Beeorenyee 22 | 20 74,282,258 30,904,933 28,130,330 77,056,861 i me wi iene sal weal 
ahoma....----------- 5,368,859 10,628,691 5,007,551 40,989,999 377,971,066] 430,014,229), 389,223,663)  338,896,576)| 330,249,941) 331,301,208 
ea enewennnnne-eeee-- pte ted | 13,243; 54 14,314,839 39,374,209 342,566,432} 315,566,271\| 403,052,553)  319,230,820)) 334,534,192| 303,457,935 
issouri.......---------- | .620,892 1,836.08! 1,676,232 8,780,741 390,333,479 3654 cy 856) 446,572,973 396,070,172 394.674.286 oad 
aaa ey 63,258, 50,709,471] 423,084.207| 396,717,288 (607,598| 378,043.93 
Total. ..----.-.-----| 1190 __ | 1,230,970,781 | 438,343,197 | 406,798,537 | —_1,262,515.441 409.039.7327 419,063,853 | 412.963, 120 393,692,227 379692.985 tH 
: 016,324] 410,151.574|| 383,592, 356,967.41 83,673, ,228,15 
—— —- were... wo none nent een e eo eeeeeeeen ee o 20% of en 367,359,625! 473,027,355 330,927,630, . 337,242.606|| 388,962.497| 421, 134.194 
pti: aac 9 sas” gaa lalallala pete Rael bry) gd 396,300,839, 497,444,194), 405.189,447|  450,172.731|| 358,881,929] 384,250,254 
Pedactinit for Thecnanth wf uciher Wg er eee 356,636,331)  360,357.172| 381,817,004]  358,728,471|| 396,958,347] 436,039,717 
ee oa -- ere prisoner 372,769,926] 339,282,025 396,759,319] 334,214,827|| 388,050,724, 448,126,017 
Shipments for the month of October were - 82.78% of Normal Total 10 Months 3,742,302,091| 3,961,303,002 3,973,182,271| 3,681,933,733|| 3,743,286,194) 3,845,763 07 
Stocks on Hand November Ist were. -—---------------------- ------=----==--=------ 98.437, of Normal Oa elaaeeare | SENS aca ie ae tslc "390.167.507| 342,633,580] 407,037,826] 446,834.73 
RUNNING TIME FOR OCTOBER 1917 TS EE ane ORR EE Bea | (ee E EE? 350,425,964] 386,635,509) 414,469,700] 379,234.015 
133 Mills reporting on running time for the month of Octcber, 1917, report lost time as follows: Oe: eee Eee. Eee ire - | 4,713,775,742| 4,411,202,822 4.564.793.7201 4,671,832. 95 
aa Hours Saad of Cars..... Representing a lost capacity of 5,962,000 Feet = 
921 —_. * soos 91125000“ See PNR SIN IN IN nin sas es nic en po sen snes ene accendensenl 105.85% of Production 
= nt nr hora a = a eee = one ee ae ee Ce ae ere 92.68%, of Production 
365  “ Causes not given. . r a4 2,971,000 “ Wicie EDT PTE PIRES WO os oe oc ccc Seen ce cen cndcaceseeeescceewseed 102.75% of Production 
DL ee ” od ~J “46,621,000 Feet _ 
47 Mills di ing time. i 
ills did not report on running time 10 Mills not operating. Twelve Months 1916 Ship “en le ee ee LOE Mey - 93.58% of Production 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1917 AND 1916 Twelve Months 1915 Shipments were...........-.---------------------------------=- 102.36% of Produc! on 
Ss 166 MILLS 
| Pye ao 7 i eae a: praron 
| | Stocks October | ! October Cut | October Shipments wet Stock November | 
No. | i 
IMilis! | EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 
| 1917 | in6 =| isi7 | 916 | a9i7 | i916 | 1917 1916 
| OCTOBER 13, 1917, TO NOVEMBER 10, 1917 
Louisiana... 53 | 435.925, 633] 514,180,910170,978 4551162, 438, tials, 639, 1661134,600,9731 454,264,922| 542,018,055 ase _— . == 
es 33 | 209,867,959 288,263,252) 71,078,223) 77,401.287| 67,286,079 75,925,676} 213,660,103] 289,738,863 | 
Arkansas ee 7 | 153. 630 033 133 073. 3251 43. 867.912 49.153 '712} 36,296,805] 40,310,893) 161,201,140 201,916,144 YELLOW PINE 
ississippi --- 1}.78,719,665| 95,004,041) 84,233,624) 78,150,901 122,258} 227,806, z 
Alabama....-| 15 | 60,031,409, 52,813,503) 25, ‘223,688 26,608,517) 22,591,677; 20,984,501 i 62,663,420) 58,437,519 FROM OTHER KINDS TOTAL 
Oklahoma.-.-| 3 | 35,368,859 32,281,509! 10,628,691] 11,476,781} 5,007.551| 7.305.275, 40,989,999, 36,453,015 | Lumber Timber FE! 
orida...---- 6| 32,319,431, 26,341,627] 11,256,996 14,264,884) 12,574,620, 12,291,203} 31,001,807} 28,315,308 
Missouri... -- || 8,620,892, 9,228,146) 1/836,081| 1,708 ai - 1,676,232; 1,451,139] 8,780,741| 9,485,696 Feet 1% Feet 1 % Feet 1 % = 
" sete | 166 i 145,400,433:1,327,136, aren 589,71 38, 056, 0291382, 305, io tie 020, sail. 176,684,390| 1,394,171,491 NE a iscanlasd 630, Si Me eh te sbee Mec oA ks eA) ete 3,630,000 
no report 1916, 24| 85,570,348 | 24,753,486 1 24,492,783. | 85,831,051) so eg voce Call semanas ca Me) 
————————— |] — “| 2'607,28 i 2,607,281 
‘ 190 1,230,970, 781 /438,343, 197 406,798,537 11,262,515,441} oo ea SS 3291, ct 4 2,291,152 
| ] ! u | ———_ | 
NOTE—*Agrees with totals of first Statement. ‘ Totals J heal =i Gane 22,248,793 99.7 | 70,000 eo Tey eae 22,318,793 : 
October 1, 1917—Stocks on Hand less than same date 1916 ...........-.---------- 181,735,590 Feet, or 13.6 reviously reported. Quarter; i 
November 1, 1917—Stocks on Hand less than same date 1916...-....-- .-217,487,101 Feet, or 15.6 on from June 10, to Sept. 8, i 9 
October, 1897—Cut lese than October, 1916... ............. Sa: 24,466,318 Feet, or 6.0%, W917. -------rennnonnnneee 40,245,108 | 86.9 | 6.045001 | 13.1 Hwan denne 46.20.2))_ 











October, 1917—Shipments more than October, 1916........ PISSED erate EE 14 268,108 Feet, or 3. 
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LUMBER SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS A SUCCESS 


Bay City Is Royal Host to Wisconsin and Michigan Manufacturers and Sales Force Members— Discuss 
Merchandising From Many Angles—Praise Home Owning Campaign 


Bay Crry, Micu., Nov. 19.—So successful was the sec- 
ond annual Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Con- 
cress held in this city last Friday and Saturday that not 
mly did everything planned for the meeting ‘‘go over 
the top’? but events that transpired led the participants 
far out into ‘‘No Man’s Land;’’ and as the war reports 
‘rom the front put it, all of the objectives were reached. 
‘The conference was held under the joint auspices of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associaticn and the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
intion, and it is the consensus of those present—whether 
manufacturer, sales manager, salesman or consumer— 
hat its proceedings developed more of real value to cement 
mutual interests of both organizations, whose members 
produce practically the same woods and reach the same 
markets, than any previous association effort. 

Too much praise can not be given to members of the 
committees having in charge the program and entertain- 
ment, but special mention is due George C. Robson, of the 
Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, Wis., general chairman 
of the joint committee; W. N. Wrape, of the Kneeland- 
Bigelow Co., of Bay City, Mich., chairman of the Michi- 
gan committee; and H. 8. Dewey, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, as chairman of the Wisconsin com- 
mittee. It was Mr. Robson who contributed so much 
to the success of the first conference held at Merrill, Wis., 
last year and as a tribute to his remarkably fine work 
he was elected president of the congress, after a perma- 
nent organization was decided upon at the Bay City 
meeting. The officers elected are: 

President—George C. Robson, Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, 

Is, 

Vice president—W. N. Wrape, Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay 
City, Mich. 

Secretary-treasurer—O., T. Swan, secretary of the Northern 
—— & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, 

1s. 

Directors: Michigan—T. Hanson, Salling-Hanson Co., 
Grayling, Mich.; J. E. Dewey, Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., 
Ludington, Mich. ; Wisconsin—Charles A. Goodman, Sawyer- 
Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis.; Ray E. MeQuillen, 
Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis. 

Permanent Organization Formed 


The permanent organization was the outcome of a 
recommendation of the committee on resolutions, of 
which C. A. Bigelow, of Bay City, was chairman. The 
report of the committee, which touched on other important 
matters, in full was as follows: 

WHEREAS, Our country being in a state of war is faced 
with the necessity of codrdinating its resources of men, money 
and material in the most efficient manner possible, be it 

Resolved, That this organization support our President in 
any measures he may deem necessary to accomplish these re- 
sults, and pledge our unqualified codperation and loyalty to 
our government. Be it further 

Resolved, That this congress use its best efforts and sup- 
port any means whereby results can be accomplished with the 
least possible waste of material, time or money. 

WHEREAS, The objects and purposes of this congress could 
be more clearly defined and appreciated by those interested in 
different parts of the country were we organized on a perma- 
nent basis, be it 
_ Resolved, That necessary steps be taken immediately to per- 
fect such organization. 

Resolved, That the most hearty thanks and appreciation of 
those attending this convention, and especially those from 
Wisconsin, are due to those of our friends in Bay City, 
Saginaw and vicinity, who have left nothing undone to make 
this meeting a success in every way and an occasion long to 
be remembered by those of us who have for the last two days 
heen the recipients of their cordial and friendly hospitality : 
and we particularly want to thank those who had charge of 
arrangements and entertainments. 

In an informal discussion of the question of who is 
cligible to membership, which followed the report of the 
committee on organization, it was decided that manufac- 
turers of northern woods in Wisconsin and Michigan, 
with their sales managers and salesmen are automatically 
:nembers, tho no formal membership list is necessary. 
However, any one interested in the merchandising of 
northern products, whether retailer or consumer, or those 
interested in other woods, are to be welcome at the 
conferences, 

The headquarters for the visitors were at the Wenonah 
Hotel and the sessions, which began Friday morning and 
were concluded Saturday afternoon, were held at the 
Washington Theater, two blocks distant. Those in attend- 
ance from Wisconsin and Chicago went to Bay City in 
three special sleepers, which were held there for the 
return trip. On the return trip a stop of five hours was 
made at Battle Creek, Mich., and an inspection of Camp 
Custer was a delightful feature. The trip to Camp 
Custer was a thoroly enjoyable and instructive one, and 
every part of it was inspected, tho it is four miles long. 


Yes, It Was Some Banquet 


The banquet tendered Friday night to the visitors by 
the lumbermen of Bay City, Saginaw and eastern Michi- 
gan was one that will long remain in the memories of those 
present, even tho many other feasts will be easily for- 
gotten. It was ‘‘Some Banquet’’ and 250 partook of the 
“*good eats’’ and listened to the good talks. The spirit 
of the gathering was best epitomized in the opening words 
of Toastmaster H. S. Dewey, of Chicago. Said he: 


: Man's usefulness does not cease with his more serious 
activities. Indulgence in the somewhat more frivolous pas- 
times for the titillation of his jaded nerves enhances his efti- 
ciency and pleasurable relief from hard work is a much de- 
— means of relaxation. 

urveyors of wartime frivolity were in the beginning of 
ed dreadful conflict in Europe rebuked for their Seett of 
p easure. A cheerful laugh and gayety were not deemed to 
2e in keeping with the funereal trend of events, for the war 
— Serious business. Today, nobody cares for the serious 
Plays, and all forms of intellectual entertainment have been 
su cheep ane Parisians want farces ; Londoners want reviews. 
Ath ere was a preacher once who joined the Actor’s Church 

ace and when called upon for a sermon to explain his 
position, chose the text, “They have refreshed my _ spirit.” 








The true American spirit welcomes the intrusion of good cheer 
even in grave danger or in the face of calamity, and is not 
offended. The elements of gayety and cheerfulness are as 
essential to our well-being as are the more sinister elements 
of serious business and render man a little more a man and 
a little less a manikin. 

Then at the request of the toastmaster all rose and 
sang ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.’’ 


That Which Is Good for Jaded Nerves 


The speakers that followed, after being very properly 
introduced, took Toastmaster Dewey at his word, and 
turned loose enough stuff for jaded nerves to last the 
most fastidious a lifetime. So after the decks had been 
cleared by Toastmaster Dewey, in much the same fashion 
as his illustrious admiral namesake did at Manila Bay 
back in 798, Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Chicago, with his ‘‘Seven Sinners of Business; ’’ 
Al G. Flournoy, of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., 
of Virginia, Minn., and George M. Clifton, of the Louis 
Sands Salt & Lumber Co., of Manistee, Mich., shot from 
fore deck and port side guns enough frivolity, and sent up 
gayety skyrockets until the guests, who were the ‘‘enemy 
victims,’’ were compelled to hoist the white flag because 
they could not laugh any more. Between the frivolous 
shots for jaded nerves, the guests lustily sang ‘‘ Good-Bye 
Broadway, Hello France,’’ ‘‘It’s a Long, Long Way to 
Tipperary,’’ ‘‘Michigan, My Michigan,’’ ‘‘ Wisconsin,’’ 
““Smile, Smile, Smile’’ and ‘‘Over There,’’ and gave the 
yell for ‘‘Old Faithful’’ and the other northern woods. 
As to the singing, it is enough to say that J. E. Dewey, of 
Ludington, Mich., led. Somewhere along toward midnight 
the feast came to a close with the singing of ‘‘ America’’ 
and the guests filed wearily out of the banquet room, 
with an inner consciousness that it had been ‘‘some 
night.’’ 

‘*Tickets, Please,’’ Said the Conductor 

The final session of the congress closed late Saturday 

afternoon and the Wisconsin-Chicago Special pulled out 





GEORGE C. ROBSON, MERRILL, WIS.; 


Newly Elected President 


of Bay City about 10 o’clock that night, so there was an 
interim of a few hours for the visitors to put the final 
touch on their pleasant stay there. And all the visitors, 
those who came on the special and those who had wended 
their way to Bay City from various directions, left with 
the feeling that the hosts, the lumbermen of Bay City and 
Saginaw and eastern Michigan, carry an AAAA rating, 
possess no unsound knots, are perfectly sound and clear 


on four sides. The trip home on the ‘‘ Lumberjack ° 


Special’’ was one that will cling in the memories of the 
seventy aboard until their last day. With some, gasping 
their last word between their last few breaths, it will 
likely be something ‘‘very kind’’ about ‘‘Conductor’’ 
Charles W. Fish, of the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., of 
Eleho, Wis., and some of his trusty cohorts, who had over- 
looked the fact that the return tickets had not been taken 
up until the ‘‘wee small’’ hour of 1:30 had arrived. 
It was almost necessary to stop the train to collect the 
tickets, but nevertheless, the tickets were taken up. (Is 
not taking up the tickets a conductor’s job?) Should 
‘*Conductor’’ Fish ever fail in the manufacture of lum- 
ber at Eleho (which is not likely), there are those who 
will give him a recommendation to the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, so well qualified is he for a con- 
duetor’s job. 
Customers’ Need Must Be Studied 


In the weleoming address W. C. Hull, of Traverse City, 
Mich., president of the Michigan Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association, after speaking briefly on association 
work and how the Wisconsin and Michigan lumbermen 
have done noteworthy things together, said that the sub- 
ject of salesmanship, the dominant note of the ‘confer- 
ence, is one that taxes the brains of the most capable 
of men and that selling today meant something different 
from its meaning a few years ago. His remarks, in part, 
were as follows: 

Big business men have ceased trying to know everything, 
and now look to specialists for specific information. There 
was a time when a buyer tried to know more about what was 
offered him than the seller; now he is looking for the seller 
who knows the most about the lines offered for sale. 

Salesmanship today is almost worthless as a business force 


unless it includes a keen analysis of the needs of the cus- 
tomer and the vigorous, intelligent application of the goods 
to his peculiar and particular needs. The successful sales- 
man is the one who can see clear thru the buyer’s needs and 
show him better methods, better processes and more suitable 
materials than he is using, if the possibility exists for such 
improvement. 

Every lumber salesman must know more about the uses of 
wood than any consumer of wood. Every lumber salesman 
should be able and willing to study over the operations of his 
prospective customers, and must be in a position to tell those 
customers how to economize and how to improve, so far as 
wood is involved in their operation. To do this means to 
originate business where there was no business before, and it 
means to get the order where the demand is already known 
but not intelligently analyzed. : 

Especially should lumber salesmen give shrewd analysis to 
the requirements of their trade in view of the aggressive 
operations of wood substitutes. We must be able to justify 
the use of wood wherever it can be justified, and if we do 
this, we will more than double its consumption. | 

We will not be taken on faith; smooth talk will not get us 
by; it’s up to the salesman to prove his case; to show the 
consumer how to get the most for his money and still use 
wood; to get the consumer out of the notion of thinking in 
wide clear boards, when narrow one-face stock is better for 
his purpose. What the consumer thinks he wants and what 
he really can use are often widely different things, and the 
salesman’s duty is to take the situation as it confronts the 
customer and see that he has the most suitable thing that 
can be furnished and at a price that will make him come 
back for more. 

Following Mr. Hull, Presiding Chairman Robson, in 
making the opening remarks, talked upon the subject 
‘*Why the Necessity of These Conferences?’’ Mr. Rob- 
son reviewed conditions out of which came the decision to 
hold the first conference at Merrill, Wis., last year and 
the success the initial meeting of northern sales managers 
and salesmen met with. He told the members that the 
interests of the lumbermen in Michigan are common ones, 
as the woods are largely identical and the markets are 
similar, and that the meeting on common ground was a 
natural and logical one. His remarks were a typical 
Robson talk, being marked by their sincerity and sound 
judgment. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, spoke upon the subject, 
‘*These Conferences—Perspective and Retrospective.’’ 
Mr. Hines’ talk was not only an able review of the good 
work and potent influence of such conferences between 
manufacturer, sales manager and salesman, but also a 
thoro discussion of the problem of salesmanship, saying 
that the world today recognizes salesmanship as an art and 
a profession, and that the biggest prizes with which suc- 
cess can now allure men go to the seller. He declared 
that the standard of excellence in selling is high and 
that with selling advancement pays its price in the over- 
coming of obstacles. Mr. Hines is one of the staunch 
friends among the manufacturers who believes that it 
is a good thing for conferences among the selling force 
and, in his talk to those present, he showed how enthu- 
siastic he is about the good that is being accomplished 
in the conferences. 

‘*‘How We Do It at Cadillac,’’ was the subject of a 
talk by Charles R. Abbott, of the Cummer-Diggins Co., 
of Cadillac, Mich. Mr. Abbott, in his characteristic 
manner, gave in detail just how the lumber manufacturers 
of Cadillae codperate to the fullest degree in promoting 
trade instead of pulling apart as many in the same line 
of business do in many places. Mr. Abbott said it was 
his opinion that the highest form of cooperation was 
represented by ‘‘How We Do It at Cadillac,’’ and he 
gave those present many good ideas to think about and 
follow out on their return home. 


American Lumberman’s Plan Praised 


““Merchandizing—Past, Present and Future,’’ was the 
topic C. D. Burritt, of the Cadillac Lumber Co., Cadillac, 
Mich., spoke on. Mr. Burritt’s paper was one of the 
best presented at the conference and altho he did not 
allude to ‘‘How We Do It at Cadillae,’’ if his business 
is operated on lines detailed in his paper he has certainly 
profited by the codperation at Cadillae described by Mr. 
Abbott. Mr. Burritt, in talking about merchandising in 
the future, praised highly the ‘‘ Home for Every Family’’ 
campaign of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘‘ There is a 
great movement started by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
encourage home owning,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ This 
strikes the right chord in American life. When the re- 
organization of domestic life begins, as the young men 
come back, it will have obtained an impetus that will tax 
the ingenuity of the retailer to retain a proper prestige 
for lumber to the exclusion of the too frequent use of 
substitutes. ’’ 

A very thoro discussion of the mission and field of 
salesmanship was given by J. B. Crosby, of the Crosby 
Advertising Agency, of Chicago, whose subject was 
‘*Molding the Demand.’’ He gave many reasons why 
advertising is now recognized by the biggest men in 
every field of effort, describing advertising as the patron 
saint of salesmanship, because it operates at wholesale, 
impresses beliefs upon the masses, and renders them 
receptive. He described advertising as the agent that 
‘“greases the skids upon which the prospect slides into 
the fatherly embrace of the seller.’’ 

Robert K. Jardine, of the Robert K. Jardine Lumber 
Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., altho he looked youthful, 
handled the subject of ‘‘The Retailer’s Viewpoint’’ in a 
manner that would mark him as an ancient mariner on 
the sea of retail lumber merchandizing. He talked plainly 
to the men that make and sell the product the retail lum- 
ber dealer handles, but he did so in such a diplomatic 
manner that, while striking home with some bits of strong 
advice, his remarks in no way could offend any of those 
present. 


’ 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


The foregoing concluded the Friday afternoon session, 
which was the first one held. Despite the fact that the 
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banquet on Friday evening kept the visitors out a ‘‘wee 
bit’’ late, a good sized crowd was on hand when Charles 
R. Abbott, who presided at the morning session Saturday, 
called the meeting to order. The first speaker was W. L. 
Martin, of the Boyne City Lumber Co., of Boyne City, 
Mich., whose subject was ‘‘The Evolution of Hard- 
woods.’? Mr. Martin, who has been in the lumber 
industry a long while, put in his address some of the best 
results in his long experience and he told ably how hard- 
wood had developed in the trade and what further is 
necessary to promote the business. His remarks included 
a discussion of the relative value of the select grade 
which has been undergoing a trial within the last few 
months as a new grade in hardwood. 

Perhaps there is no better speaker on the subject 
‘Whose Ox Is Gored’’ than H. H. Butts, of the Park 
Falls Lumber Co., of Park Falls, Wis. Mr. Butts is one 
of the keenest students of merchandising lumber to be 
found in the ranks of sales managers and his discussions 
are always keenly awaited at the meetings at which he 
appears. Mr. Butts’ paper at the conference proved no 
disappointment and, in his characteristic, able manner, 
told plainly just whose ox it is that is gored when lumber 
manufacturers, sales managers, salesmen and consumers 
do not codperate fully in promoting the industry in which 
they are engaged. 

Mr. Butts was followed by Secretary O. T. Swan, of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Oshkosh, Wis., who illustrated with lantern slides 
his subject, ‘‘ The Relative Strength of Hemlock and Hard- 
woods.’’ Mr. Swan presented lantern slides descriptive 
of most of the merchantable woods, showing the relation 
between strength and weight of woods, the effect of 
moisture on stiffness, of woods, the relative strength of 
large and of small beams of green wood, the compressive 
strength of various woods, and he also gave chart illus- 
trations of different kinds of laboratory tests with the 
various woods, including the weight per cubie foot of 
green and air dried woods, strength in bending, hardness, 
shrinkage, the safe working stresses, and in other ways 
told about the mechanical properties of different woods. 


Saturday Afternoon Session 


Secretary J. C. Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Cadillac, Mich., gave his impres- 
sion of the first conference held at Merrill, Wis., last 
year from a Michigan viewpoint. He was the first speaker 
at the Saturday afternoon session, presided over by H. 8. 
Dewey of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago. 
Secretary Knox revived memories of that conference by 











WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, SALES MANAGERS, SALESMEN AND CONSUMERS, IN ATTENDANCE 


detailing what happened there and how much good was 
accomplished. He said the conferences had been the 
means of drawing the members of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association together and that 
it was his opinion that such conferences could do more for 
the advancement of the lumber industry in Wisconsin and 
Michigan than anything else. 

Some times it does lumbermen considerable good to 
hear some industrial consumer of their product tell them 
in an honest, straight-forward manner just what he thinks 
of methods practiced in trying to deal with him as a 
consumer of what he has to offer. Perhaps no person 
could have been found better fitted for the task than 
S. S. Stewart, of the W. 8. Stewart Co., of Flint, Mich. 
Mr. Stewart’s company, as a manufacturer of vehicle 
bodies, is an extensive consumer of lumber and what he 
had to say was said in such a pleasing, diplomatic man- 
ner that the result was much different than had a speaker 
sought to tell the lumbermen bluntly a lot of things about 
their business. 

‘*The Salesman’s Viewpoint’’ was the topic discussed 
by Enos Colburn, of Green Bay, Wis. Mr. Colburn, who 
is a well known commission salesman of northern, south- 
ern and western woods, told many things which were, in 
his opinion, requisite qualities or shortcomings of the lum- 
ber salesman, and also what is necessary for a manu- 
facturer to do to help a salesman sell his products. Mr. 
Colburn’s paper was a very instructive contribution to 
the proceedings of the conference. 

C. A. Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Co., 
of Marinette, Wis., spoke upon ‘‘The Manufacturer’s 
Viewpoint.’’ Mr. Goodman’s contribution was a lengthy 
and able presentation upon the problems of manufactur- 
ing lumber, saying that viewpoint should also be that of 
a salesman so the ultimate returns for his work and 
investment should pay him a profit and that he should 
keep this point of view with each successive stage in the 
manufacture of lumber. He described the failure of so 
many small mill men to the fact that they were often 
not salesmen and could not conceive the right value of 
their logs. From every angle his paper was an interest- 
ing and valuable one. 

‘*The Wholesaler’s Viewpoint,’’ was the topic dis- 
cussed by E. M. Holland, of the Cartier-Holland Lumber 
Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., and in true Hollandesque 
fashion he gave his views of the lumber business as seen 


from the standpoint of a successful wholesaler, which he 
is. In beginning he said that he expected to criticize not 
only the manufacturer but the wholesaler and consumer, 
and, in order to do the job in the quickest and best man- 
ner possible, he would take them in rotation. He then 
began with the manufacturer, took on the wholesaler, and 
finally the consumer and, judging from the way his re- 
marks were received at the finish, he stood a victor in his 
corner, with the three objects of his verbalistic encounter 
either down for the count or hanging on the ropes. 


‘*Getting Ammunition to the Firing Line’’ 


The final subject of the conference was ‘‘ Getting 
Ammunition to the Firing Line.’?’ The man who spoke 
upon it was L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, La., director 
of advertising and trade extension of the Southern Pine 
Association. Mr. Putman did not in any sense seek to 
exploit what his own association is doing in promoting 
yellow pine but told what is being done and what could 
be done that is not now being done in promoting the 
welfare of every wood that is an important factor in the 
lumber industry. He told of many ways of how advertis- 
ing is the real means of getting ammunition to the firing 
line. He told the lumbermen never to lose sight of the 
viewpoint of their customers. He said that it is a worthy 
and commendable thing for lumbermen to urge home build- 
ing during war time instead of hampering the progress or 
success of the war by not so doing. In way of explanation, 
he said the United States is making a tremendous effort to 
send soldier boys to Europe to fight for liberty and their 
homes and that a large percentage of those going across 
did not own a home to fight for. The idea he sought to 
convey was that the America of the future could be a 
much better and stronger nation if most of its bread win- 
ners and defenders were home owners and that lumbermen, 
in urging home building campaigns, even in the time of 
our national peril, were serving the nation. He told of 
a national campaign that would soon be started in which 
advertising would be carried in some of the popular maga- 
zines with national circulation, urging that now is the 
time to build a home. 

Brief remarks were made by Bruce Odell, of Manistique, 
Mich., and Roy Jones, of Chicago. The latter, who is to 
be stationed at Washington, D. C., as manager of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Emergency Bureau, told 
what, in his opinion, could be done in the way of coopera- 
tion between the Government and the hardwood and hem- 
lock manufacturers in the use of their lumber for war 
purposes. Before adjournment was taken the reports of 
the permanent organization committee and resolutions 
committee were heard and accepted. 


figuring that the consumer had something to say as to hoy 
he should buy the lumber. 

We have now reached an era in merchandising and sa! 
manship when we must put our lumber up in a differey 
package. It must be a package that does not attempt to « 
ceive the customer. It must come to him in such shape ti 
he can utilize it to the best advantage and with the small 
waste, and when we reach this point in manufacturing a: 
merchandising our product will bring the value that y 
make possible a profitable handling of our woods. 

* * cl * * * * * 

The salesman, as well as the sales manager, and I mig 
say the average manufacturer, must make a study of { 
possibilities of better manufacturing, to learn how best 
obtain the results in sawing his log, to study the charac 
istics of different types of timber, and when this study is co 
pleted he will be in position to go out to the markets of 
country and sell this product to the consumer and in t! 
way create greater and broader market for the differ: 
grades that he must figure on. 


e ° ° 
How We Do It at Cadillac, “The City of Quality 
[By CuarLeEs R. ABporr, Cummer-Diggins Co., Cadillac, 
Mich. ] 
of * * * * * * > 
In the codperation by the various manufacturers at Cad 
lac, speaking particularly of the lumber industry, of whi 
there are at this time six large producers, all of whom a 

competitors, we find the closest of codperation along all lin 
Our exchange of information is openly and freely given. Oj 
manufacturing methods are gladly exchanged at any ai 
all times. Our coidperation is along the line of first « 
deavoring to produce the best quality of everything; that 
why we use for our slogan, “The City of Quality.” It is u 
necessary to say we have been able clearly to defend o1 
slogan along these lines. In the producing of articles of t! 
best quality possible we do not overlook the economical cosi, 
and again codperation enters into it. We freely consult ov: 
neighbors, giving such information as we have and in retur 
receive such information as they have; in fact, our problen 
are worked out with our competitors and it has proved mutu 
ally profitable. Do not understand me to say that we all de 
the same thing in the same way. 

To produce our lumber economically we have found it ne« 
essary to utilize our waste materials in some manner as 
by-product and the production of chemicals was our choic: 
All of our waste wood, fuel etc. being utilized in the chemical 
plants enables us to log our stumpage more closely; in fact, 
we take everything on the land. 

One firm first installed a chemical plant and later when 
another of our firms decided to go into the chemical business, 
coéperation again came to the surface with the result that it 
was found additional chemical plant installations would rm 
quire the building and operation of a charceal pig-iron furnace 
to complete the unit. The additional chemical plants were 
built as well as the iron furnace. With our large production 
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Why the Necessity of These Conferences 


[By Greorce C. Rogson, Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis.] 
ae . * s * * ca * 

Gentlemen, the interests of the lumbermen of Michigan and 
Wisconsin are common ones. Our woods are largely identical 
and our markets are similar. Such being the case, I ask you 
why we have never met on common grounds before. Surely it 
has not been fear of each other, and certainly not because 
we did not know of the other’s existence. The big reason is: 
We did not know each other as we should: know the value 
of true codperation, of business confidence, of the personal 
element that enters into all business transactions and which 
are the only ones from which can come efficiency, standardiza- 
tion, and that thoro unity that brings results to each other 
and to the customers we serve. 

We are beginning to learn these things and to understand 
each other, and the big interests of the Sister States should 
join hands and march forward to new undertakings with new 
ideals and a high resolve to bring out the best in us in con- 
nection with the manufacturing and salesmanship of the 
product we are glad to be connected with. 

We must learn a much higher standard of merchandising 
and market the products in such a way as to bring better 
results to ourselves and to have less criticism of this indus- 
try’s selling ability than in the past. 

A prominent western banker in addressing a lumber gath- 
ering at Everett, Wash., some time ago said: ‘The general 
run of lumbermen are generals and big business men, but 
they surely are not salesmen merchants. Lack of honest co- 
operation and organization are your chief troubles.” 

The Forest Service in report No. 117 concerning substi- 
tutes for wood have the following to say: ‘The marketing 
of substitutes has in most cases been more aggressive and 
more efficiently directed in all of its numerous bearings than 
that of lumber.” 

I desire to ask you if we are innocent or guilty of the 
charge those outside our industry have made against us. 
Why does the banker gain this impression and why does the 
Forest Service, after a careful investigation of our industry, 
confirm the banker’s remarks? 

es 2s 6 @ 3 6 

Our trouble is that we have been asleep at the switch and 
very near to a bad wreck, awakening only in time to find our- 
selves in a fight with substitutes that threatened our very 
existence. 

* * * * + a * * 

It can not be said that any individual or group of indi- 
viduals are responsible for this condition. The lumberman 
of the past has taken it for granted that his lumber was a 
God created product made from a tree and if he manufac- 
tured this tree into lumber the consuming public must take 
it, manufactured in such a way as he thought best without 


of hardwood lumber, especially in maple and beech, we have 
a vast quantity of the grades usually used in the manufa 

ture of flooring and in order to take care of this more ai! 
vantageously we have built and operated flooring manufa: 

turing plants. The flooring manufacturers coiperate wit 

one another along all lines at all times. In the manufa 

ture of our lumber we endeavor to preduce stock of hig! 
quality in the grades and thicknesses which our custome! 

particularly desire, and at all times it is our aim and desi! 

to be of service to our customers, giving them exactly wha 
they want. It has been said of Cadillac manufacturers 0 
lumber that they ask higher prices than some of their com 
petitors. To this we can not agree. The people who bu) 
our stock would not pay us a premium just for the sake of 
doing business with us. We desire to give to our customers 
just what they want and when they can get just what the) 
want they are willing to pay our price. 

The lumber manufacturers of Cadillac have an organizatio: 
known as the Cadillac Lumber Exchange, In the working- 
of this Lumber Exchange we have the closest of coéperatio! 
We hold our meetings once each month, at which time th: 
various subjects incident to our business are gone over in 
detail. Our organization is split up into departments suc 
as “The Grading Rules Committee,” “The Legislative Com 
mittee,’ “The Entertainment Committee’ and the “Marke 
Conditions Committee.” The market conditions committe: 
handles the statistics, each firm contributing to the secretar) 
a list of its sales, shipments, stock manufactured, stock 0! 
hand ete., and we have a very full and detailed report fo: 
our members at each and every meeting. 

* * * * * * * * 


Merchandising—Past, Present and Future 


[By C. D. Burritt, Cadillac Lumber Co., Cadillac, Mich. ] 
* * * * * * oa * 

I must speak briefly of the present and future. I notice 
a radical difference in the salesman “talk.”” He knows some 
things about the product, and when it can be used for the 
best results. As stated; very little has been done to compile 
this information in a way that it can be digested by the aver- 
age retailer, but there is hope. I see an inclination to Ict 
quality of paper and artistic effect take the place of hard 
facts and convincing argument in a degree. That will be 
remedied when the men at the head really get together, and 
from the fund of knowledge obtained in a schodl of hard 
experience tell the things they know. With a wider view of 
things and a greater toleration for the narrow view of others, 
they will say some things to the ready writer of new ideas. 
Check him up and see if his grades are right. 

This scrutiny would be especially valuable if the fund of 
information available at the Forest Products Laboratory was 
sifted and those things of particular value to the trade— 
differing in different sections of this country—were expressed 
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in the vocabulary of the lumber world and made more ayail- 
able, 

As these useful ideas are arranged I expect your salesmen 
will be the teachers. What will I call it—utilization of 
vaste? Anyway with such an organization at his command 
the manufacturer will surely use it to drive home to the aver- 
age retailer the many uses of lumber especially where it is 
nore suitable than anything else. He will create interest 
‘mong those who will gladly receive and appreciate any 
«knowledge that will be of value in their business. I expect 
‘o learn of your active part in establishing a unity of feeling 
among the dealers in large towns that will enable them to 

ince before the public a representative whose words will be 
.ccepted as authority by architect, contractor and builder on 
ach subjects as the stress, durability, proper use and treat- 
ment of different kinds of lumber, and not leave unchallenged 
‘he claims of substitute manufacturers of the superiority of 
‘heir products for uses in which lumber is the better. 

i expect you will have had the truth of lumber so in- 
iilled into your minds that the dealer will regain the con- 
‘idence he should have and feel free to present to you for solu- 
tion some of the perplexing problems that lessen his sales. 
\When you can do this, when you have a good understanding 

the product you are selling, when you gain the con- 
fidence of your customer to the right degree, you will not 
have to put up your order book because a lower price is 
iirown up to you. I have heard it said that more goods can 
be sold at a high price with a good reason than at a low 
price with a poor reason. As a general rule, I believe this 
may be so. 

When the manufacturer and his representatives can give 
real service to the dealers, much will be done to inspire a 
larger use of his product. It’s up to the retailer then as now. 
Iie will be alive to numerous ways he may employ to reéstab- 
lich himself in the confidence of his customers to that de- 

ee now held by the contractor and architect. That is his 
problem. 

| have sometimes wondered how responsible the retailer is 
for the ery of better housing. - Have all hands allowed un- 
protested unsuitable material to enter shoddy buildings to 
such an extent that the result is a problem? 

A great movement has been started by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to encourage home owning. This strikes the 
right chord in American life. When the reorganization of 
domestic life begins, as the young men come back, the move- 
ment will have attained an impetus that will tax the in- 
genuity of the retailer to retain a proper prestige for lumber 
to the exclusion of the too frequent use of substitutes. I ven- 
ture this movement is so big the manufacturer of material 
intended to depose lumber will not lose sight of it, and your 
customers will be invited to allow them to join with him and 
assist. 

Will you be in line to help? If not, I can frankly state, 
no matter what the retailer may desire, that there is about 
the same profit in the substitutes as in lumber. If you fail, 
too bad, for lumber is such an honest, dependable thing, if 
properly used. It is going to be some pull. 

I wish to remind you of a verse of Douglas Malloch’s : 











try to sell, because they will try to buy. It is in this phase 
that advertising looms as the quintessence of all the manifold 
minor kinds of salesmanship. It does at wholesale what 
you do to a man at a time, and it has one interesting advan- 
tage in the fact that the printed selling talk in a great 
periodical is automatically guaranteed a receptive mood by 
the prospect; it does not have to take chances on his mood, 
or his biliousness, because the fact that he reads it proves 
that he wanted to—he is in a willing-to-learn mood or he 
would pass it by. 


When a Sale Is a Sale 


A genuinely profitable sale must also be a genuinely profit- 
able purchase, and, by a proper definition of terms, a sale is 
not a sale unless the purchaser secures a bargain—always re- 
membering that his “money’s worth” will always be a bar- 
gain while the world lasts. It is conversely true that a sale 
is not a sale, properly defined, unless the seller gets the value 
to him, at the given moment, of that which he sells—thus 
meaning that he takes his goods and with them buys money 
at a bargain. 

Both selling and buying should be voluntary and should 
be profitable to both parties. If a transaction is profitable 
to only one party, it is either a deception or a hold-up, instead 
of a true sale. 

The prime object of all commerce is easy selling, and the 
only way to make selling easy is to make buying easy. The 
mere transferring of the title of ownership in a lot of goods 
from one party to another may not properly be called a sale 
any more than testimony of a person secured by a thumb 
screw is an expression of his true thoughts. A sale of goods 
under duress of circumstances, either forcing the buyer to 
buy what he can not readily resell (or use advantageously), 
or forcing the seller to dispose of his product at a loss to 
himself in order to avert a greater future loss, is not “mer- 
chandising” at all, and should be described as surgery instead 
of salesmanship. Untrammelled commerce should be more 
dignified than a free-for-all slicing clinic. 

You know how good it feels (I hope you do, now and then 
at least) when somebody really wants what you have to sell. 
It is a very tonicky sensation, and then good salesmanship, 
while passing no bets for itself at the moment, takes care 
not to oversell the customer—because you may be able to get 
a better price on the later order. That is another cheerful 
sensation, to which advertising is a frequent contributor. 
Yet do not imagine that this increased facility of selling ever 
destroys the need or impairs the art of personal salesmanship. 
Instead, it stimulates and develops it. You learn more about 
your own goods than you thought there was to know. Your 
mind reacts and flashes back and forth with your customer’s, 
both of you grow and profit mutually—and enjoy the process. 
Hard selling is dull and deadening. Did you ever try selling 
unadvertised goods on a falling market? But suppose your 
organization had made the great consuming public really 
want what you have to sell, made them want it hard enough 
so they were half afraid they might not get it—then you know 
the relative comfort and feel the impelling courage of know- 
ing that you have your feet anchored to the bedrock of mar- 
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Man is something like a hoss with his work to do. 
On the tough old trail of life how is it with you? 
Do you put your shoulder then in the collar square? 
Of the load we have to pull do you pull your share? 
Are you full of pep and steam or is your spirit dead? 
Are you living in the past, or are your ears ahead ? 


Molding the Demand 


[By J. B. Crossy, Crosby Advertising Agency, Chicago] 
* * * * * * * * 

Salesmanship is the supreme and universal human occupa- 
tion, 

Salesmanship is the art of inducing other people to accept 
our contentions. The political propagandist, the religious 
anatic, the helmeted practitioner of economic brutocracy, 
and the woodland anemone (you see we can not get away 
from lumber) stepped on by a cow, all live by the animus of 

supreme and unremitting effort at self-expression, and the 
‘ject of the proselyter, the martial adventurer, the mer- 
‘thant and the child is to get other people to think as he 
wants them to think, and therefore to do what he wants 
them to do, by reason of their wanting what he wants them 
to want, 


Selling an idea involves the same psychology as selling a 
material commodity, and salesmanship is by no means easy 
work, One of the best salesmen in the world is Billy Sun- 
day. He is well paid, but he gets his by hard work. Ask 
iim—or watch him. Compare the total of his attendance 
with the number of avowed converts. In his most successful 
meetings the percentage will not be great. But, the point 
encouraging to all salesmen is that the larger the audience 
he secures, the larger the actual number of his converts, by 
reason of the governing fact of percentage. 

It is for this reason that advertising is now recognized by 
the biggest men in every field of effort as the patron saint of 
salesmanship, because it operates at wholesale, it impresses 
beliefs upon masses, rendering them receptive. It greases 
the skids upon which the prospect slides into your fatherly 
embrace,” Effective advertising (except in straight mail order 
work) does not sell your goods, but it makes it easier for 
you to sell them—it predisposes the prospect so that he is 
90 percent sold, and all you have to do is to jerk the 10 per- 
cent for closing and save the other 90 percent of your energy 
and skill to apply to nine other closings, instead of using the 
entire 100 percent on the individual education and including 
closing. 

Salesmanship is more than order-taking and more than 
price-cutting. A child or a slot-machine could do it if that 
were all it was. It is perhaps worth repeating that sales- 
manship is the art of making other people want you to want 
them to want. If you succeed in this, you will not have to 


Imagine his situation if the mill he buys from suddenly de- 
cides to abide by the grading rules. 

I have received yellow pine ceiling so wet that it would 
be solid with mold, and had the explanation made that blue 
stain was no defect, as it would be accepted in Ohio without 
question. I have received white pine boards so wet that it 
would have to be put on sticks for thirty to sixty days, and 
thereby so discolored as to make it hard to dispose of on 
grade, to say nothing of additional cost of handling. I have 
received hemlock piece stuff so wet it could not be sent out 
on jobs but must be put on sticks, and in the drying develop 
so much shake as to degrade it considerably. 

If it happens, as it often does, that the dealer needs the 
stock badly, he accepts the car, in the hope that the car may 
not be entirely undesirable, and, having accepted it, of course 
the trouble with the manufacturer starts. Under your new 
acceptance rules, he would have paid 90 percent on this car, 
and of course would be at the mercy of the shipper. 

This condition of course is not one-sided, for on the other 
hand there is the dealer who makes capital out of the fact 
that he can register a kick and get a rebate, because the 
manufacturer can not afford to go into court or go to the 
expense of sending a man to inspect the stock. 

If your association can devise some way of standardizing 
grades shipped so that the manufacturer would refuse to ship 
degraded or questionable stock, as well as to refuse shipment 
of stock superior to grade, one great evil of the trade would 
be eliminated and the retailer would then have no excuse for 
shopping around. 

* * ” * * + * 

There should be a more intimate relationship between the 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. Most differences 
arise from difference in viewpoint, and that difference would 
be less likely to exist if there were a closer acquaintance. 
The manufacturer and wholesaler are not likely to realize 
the petty conditions the retailer may have to put up with; 
he may not realize his service costs and his credit risks. 

. ~~ * * ” * * * 


The Industrial Consumer’s Viewpoint 
[By S. S. Stewart, W. F. Stewart Co., Flint, Mich.] 
* * * 7. * « * * 

In considering this phase of the broad subject of the pro- 
duction and consumption of the lumber in which we are in- 
terested let us regard it from what may be called the “points 
of contact”? between the lumber producer and the lumber con- 
sumer. These socalled “points of contact” are, obviously, 
the lumber salesman and the lumber buyer, upon each of 
whom rests a responsibility, not only t» his own company 
but also to the companies with which he is doing business, 
and, further, to the competitors of each, altho I presume that 
none of us has reached the state of mind which will enable 
us to truthfully say that we “love our competitors as our- 
selves,” but nevertheless the responsibility is there. 

Therefore, if any of you gentlemen expect that what little 
I have to say will be confined to raking the salesmen over the 
coals you will be disappointed, as I shall consider the effi- 
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ket stability, market continuity and a fair market profit. 
* * * + * * + * 

All that salesmanship of any kind, including advertising, 
can do is to convince new people of old facts. The facts must 
be there first—and must stay there last. A famous critic 
once said of a book submitted to him: ‘There are many new 
things in it, and many good things. Lut the good things are 
not new, and the new things are not good.” The same may 
be said of merchandising principles. The best principles that 
can govern it are as old as commerce, and commerce is as old 
as humanity. They can not be improved upon. They pay 
well. The best merchants (and every manufacturer now- 
adays must be also a merchant) are those who seek to base 
success upon them. Fidelity to them is the merchant's guar- 
anty of success. Then, the continuance of success depends 
upon continued devotion to these merchandising principles of 
superior service, willingly, intelligently and gracefully ren- 
dered, and superior money’s worth skillfully provided and 
voluntarily given. 

* * * * * * 2 s 


The Retailer’s Viewpoint 


[By Ropert K. JArp1INB, Robert K. Jardine Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.] 
* * * e * s * * 

The retailer must first be a lumberman, and have knowledge 
of the commodity he handles, and he must be a merchant, 
and to be a merchant requires not only a knowledge of his 
commodity but a knowledge of his trade, an ability to deal 
with the limitless kinds of human nature, and to be long 
suffering. 

His attitude as a merchant naturally must be to give his 
patrons what they want, and right here is where the chief 
trouble between the manufacturer and the retailer creeps in. 

Every community has its peculiar trade requirements ; 
what can be sold in one district can not be disposed of in 
another, and consequently the retailer buys for his particular 
requirements and his inspection therefore is biased. 

So long as mills will not stick to uniformity of grade, just 
so long will trouble exist between the retailer and manufac- 
turer on inspections. 

The average retailer buys from a mill whose salesman tells 
him he has exactly the stock for this particular yard and re- 
gardless of the wording of the sales ticket and acknowledg- 
ment expects exactly what the salesman told him he had. 

For example, in one district the trade expects for a No. 1 
common yellow pine board or flooring practically clear stock ; 
for No. 1 hemlock expects No. 1 and not merchantable; and 
it has been educated to that expectation because a few mills 
furnished the retailer a superior grade, and after a while he 
demands a stock better than the grading rules call for. 








cient salesman and the capable buyer, eliminating completely 
“stock list salesmen” and “price buyers.” 

Looking at the subject from this viewpoint the natural 
question which arises is: “How can the salesman and the 
buyer so coéperate that the producer shall receive the high- 
est possible legitimate return for his lumber and the con- 
sumer get the lowest possible price consistent with satisfac- 
tory grades?’ Primarily, of course, the buyer should know 
well in advance what his requirements will be and the sales- 
man should be so well grounded in the detail of grades and 
methods of manufacture that he can study the buyer’s re- 
quirements intelligently, continually searching for substi- 
tute grades or woods which will meet with the buyer’s re- 
quirements and still answer the question, for the salesman 
who can suggest a substitution of this kind establishes a per- 
sonal reputation which, when reinforced by the shipping of 
consistent grades by the producer, is a mighty valuable asset 
to both, other conditions, of course, being equal. 

* * * . * * - @ 

Touching on the shipping of consistent grades: I wonder 
how many of the northern dealers make a .piece tally of 
every car shipped, and how many of the consumers make a 
piece tally of every car received, and how many of both keep 
an accumulative record of grades shipped against a contract. 
I have often placed a contract, subject to approval of sam- 
ple car, which was entirely satisfactory in so far as the 
sample car was concerned, but when later shipments fell 
below grade it has developed that the shipper was in abso- 
lute ignorance of the grades in the sample car and that the 
stock in the later shipments came from piles which did not 
contain as good a run of lumber as the pile from which the 
sample car was shipped. What is the natural conclusion? 
That the shipper either did not know what was in the sample 
car or wilfully manipulated the grade, either case being one 
which would not tend to make the buyer anxious to repeat. 
Hence, it would appear imperative that once the salesman 
has secured the order and shipments have been begun the 
position of the producer should be strengthened and his repu- 
tation with the consumer solidified by making a large part 
of the foundation of the service consist of shipping car for 
car and grade for grade in exact accordance with the-details 
of the specification. This, coupled with the ability of the 
producer to ship the stock at the rate required by the con- 
sumer, should place the producer in a very favorable position 
in the eyes of the consumer. 

I recently asked a buyer of large quantities of lumber what 
he considered was the greatest fault to be found with lumber 
salesmen as a whole, or rather what was the chief criticism 
he would offer in relation to the ability of lumber salesmen 
and his reply was short and to the point, namely: “They 
don’t know their stocks.’’ When we consider the application 
of this brief sentence we can readily see that it contains 
a lot of meat. The buyer depends almost entirely on what 
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the salesman tells him regarding the various stocks of the 
producer, therefore it is of the utmost importance that in 
addition to being able to go the absolute limit as to price, 


the salesman should be fully informed as to the grades, 
texture, general and individual characteristics, including 


ranges of strength and kiln drying properties of the pro- 
ducer’s stock as ‘well as to be in a position to give full in- 
formation regarding the car and rail conditions which may 
effect the delivery of the product. 

* * ” * * ” * * 


Whose Ox Is Gored ? 


Burrs, Park Falls Lumber Co., 
* * * » a * 7 * 

The above terms of sale [referring to the recommendation 
of the Committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association] become effective when 75 percent of the associ- 
ations have passed upon them, and I understand that the 
yellow pine association has already adopted them, and con- 
ditions point favorably for the rest. It is the hope of the 
committee that they can be presented to the consuming public 
with the dawn of a new year. 

Now, it is not likely that we may all be of the same opinion 
as to whether these terms may best serve our useful pur- 
pose. In fact, it is more than unlikely that we could ever 
succeed in reaching a conclusion that would be concurred in 
by all; but in this, like many other things, let us be governed 
by the majority, and once the decision is made let us progress 
with the thought that there can not be a failure in this plan, 
once it is decided upon, without a debasing humiliation. 

It will need the utmost codperation of your credit and sell- 
ing forces. Your traveling men in particular will have 
largely to do with its success or failure. And remember that 
a company or an individual that can not accept its own de- 
cisions, made in accordance with its own policies and those 
of the association to which it belongs, but keeps on discussing 
the question already decided rather than practicing it, has 
failed in the fundamental requirements of self-government. 

I started out with the idea of treating on the general ills 
that infest this industry, but I believe you will agree with 
me that a cancer needs more attention than an epidemic of 
minor ills. I could discourse on the inconsistencies of this 
business for a week, and the discussion would not all be in 
favor of the seller either, nor an injustice to the buyer, not 
relating any specific instances. 

* * x * * om * 


These Conferences —Prospective and Retrospective 


[By Epwarp Hines, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago] 


[By H. H. Park Falls, Wis. ] 


A retrospective glance at the subject you have chosen for 
me reveals a brief but potent influence for good to our great 
industry and warms my appreciation of the possibilities you 
have achieved in so short an interval. To go back still fur- 
ther in the hope of finding added comfort to our somewhat 
confused conditions would, I fear, only add to our confusion 
and I shall therefore omit extensive reference to the past. 
Your first conference held at Merrill, Wis., in December of 
last year was the beginning of what I have good reason to 
believe may become one of the most substantial and enduring 
factors for northern hemlock and hardwood manufacturers 
and for the general uplift of the lumber industry that have 
ever been undertaken in its history. 

* * + * * * * oa 

The perspective as it is now revealed to us commends it- 

self to the thoughtful consideration of every manufacturer 


of lumber and every sales manager and salesman selling 
lumber in the United States. There can be no division of 


interest in its purposes; no curtailment of its possibilities 
and no lack of appreciation of the fundamental elements that 
shall make for the fulfillment of your splendid expectations. 

The necessity for the codrdination of interests has never 
been so apparent as it is today. The day of individualism 
has passed and the paramount issues are those that involve 
the strictest adherence to the principles of coéperation and 
cohesive action. If we can but inculcate in the individual, 
especially the selfish individual, the desire to overcome selfish 
propensities and become reconciled to the subordination of 
his personal inclinations to be a self-seeker for aggrandize- 
ment, we shall indeed have accomplished much. What is 
good for the industry as a whole must necessarily exert a 
reciprocatively powerful influence for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and it but remains for you in your work to demon- 
strate that this is so. 

The traditional inaccuracies of the past must in a measure 
be a guide to your future efforts. You must profit by the 
examples of the past and you must be tolerant of criticism 
and patient in your constructive work. There will be times 
when you will meet with discouraging obstacles and the way 
may seem hard to you, but in the end uncompromising loyalty 
to the principles you have thus far enunciated with such 
excellent deftness of purpose and intense desire will estab- 
lish your institution upon a secure and safe foundation. 

Loyalty and enthusiasm are rare possessions and of these 
you have an abundance, if my own personal observations 
have not misled me. Your committee on market conditions 
has never shown the slightest tendency to shirk its responsi- 
bilities and it has indicated many times a willingness to sub- 
serve the cause it so well represents by keeping in the back- 
ground its personal and more selfish desires. The committee 
has done this ungrudgingly and cheerfully. The fine example 
it has set for its employers has not failed of suitable recog- 
nition and few there are who will dispute with it the high 
ideals that have been evolved by its unselfish activities. 

There has been in the past a too smug confidence in the 
eternal fitness of things and this attitude has been a large 
factor’ in arresting progress and, in many instances, defeat- 
ing altogether well laid plans for bettering the general con- 
ditions of our industry. He who takes the past for a guide 
will be led backward. All forward movements are predicated 
on a keener foresight and an intelligent conception of the 
exigencies of problems that confront us and demand solution 
lest they react upon our efforts to fortify the future against 
a repetition of them. 

ok . * * * * * 7 





Salesmanship an Art and a Profession 

The world today recognizes salesmanship as an art and a 
profession. The biggest prizes with which success can allure 
men go to the seller. Upon him depend thousands upon 
thousands of faithful, conscientious workers who lack initia- 
tive, and the populace at large, which needs to be lifted out 
of indifférence and an adherence to the old and worn, to new 
methods, applications and objects. The discoveries of the 
centuries upon which we look with pride are not only the 
work of the intensive mind fired with the flame of genius buf 
are the reflex results of the world’s demands. Sellers as 
much as inventors stand behind them. It is not merely the 


personality of the seller that makes things happen, but the 
selling quality in him that surges beyond him, and we read 
him in the street cars, we see him coaxing from shop win- 
dows, he beckons us from fence and billboard, in the news- 
paper and daily mail, and we see the night sky electrically 
flooded with him. 

The standard of excellence in selling is high, All positions 


in the world which are recognized and honored have had 
to make their ascent against public antagonism. In exact 
ratio to the stubbornness of the fight the apparent insur- 
mountableness of the opposition is the place achieved and 
the world’s homage to the conqueror, 

Power, in its many forms dormant in men, awakens under 
attrition and opposition, on the one hand, and the urge of 


enthusiasm and inspiration on the other. Nothing great 
comes from opposition alone, nor from enthusiasm only. 


Achievement has paid its price in the overcoming of ob- 
stacles; in unwaveringly aligning accomplishment with in- 
spiration, The daring of the human mind is the generative 
principle of progress. The achiever overcomes inertia and 
compels opposition to serve his desire. He subdues elements 
both within him and without that either are acting in oppo- 
sition to his best laid plans, or are not in accord with them. 

Measuring difficulties is one of the most serious tasks man- 
kind is compelled to perform. If in your organization work 
you succeed only in demonstrating that troublesome difficul- 
ties may be circumvented and turned to useful purposes, your 
progress will be assured and your work abundantly repaid. 
Scientists told Napoleon it would be impossible to cross the 
Alps. They proved it theoretically. ‘There shall be no 
Alps” was the unqualified answer, which will live as an in- 
spiration for all time. And the spirit that answered thus was 
the spirit that crossed the Alps. When Grant first proposed 
the siege of Vicksburg and laid his plans before Sherman, 
who was admittedly one of the greatest tacticians in the 
Federal army, Sherman showed on paper the utter futility 
of the proposed operations and endeavored to dissuade Grant 
from his purpose. Events that soon transpired proved that 
Grant was right. He had measured the difficulties and con- 
trary to every then known strategy of war he surmounted 
them and Vicksburg fell. 

In your every-day life you meet situations that demand 
your best attention and your most thoughtful consideration. 
Just how much of each do you give and how often do you 
neglect to give the best there is in you? It is a deplorable 
and a much to be regretted fact that a too lax interest in 
the vital needs of your problems hinders progress and delays 
the attainment of results that ought not be subjected to any 
delay whatsoever. 

The Business Letter 

There is one extremely important subject which I trust 
your conference will not overlook, as it has so much to do 
with successful salesmanship and can not, indeed must not, 
be neglected. It is the business letter. If there has been 
one development in the last generation that has contributed 
more than any other to business growth it has been the 
development of the business letter. Letters—right letters— 
are no longer mere stereotyped paper mediums of solicitation 
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and acknowledgment. They are living, breathing personali- 
ties, with all the capabilities and characteristics of the men 
behind them. 

Forty years ago the only letters that showed symptoms of 
red-blooded authorship were impassioned love missives and 
the opinionated chronicles of statesmanship. Then someone, 
somewhere, conceived the idea that human interest could be 
woven into a business letter as well as into a personal mes- 
sage, that a business letter, after all, was but a _ personal 
message and that it was possible to talk to a man a thou- 
sand miles away in the same words that you would use if 
he sat beside your desk. 

Personality is what marks one man among the thousands— 
what marks the letter we remember among the hundreds it is 
no effort to forget. Every new machine or process, every 
novel plan, scheme or principle; is a tool in the hands of 
today’s success builder. And the original thought, the para- 
graph or letter that abandons yesterday's formalities, that 
hits straight, that hews to the line of you, is the stone for 
tomorrow's tower of business. 

Time forbids the discussion of this subject except briefly. 
I have touched upon it because to my mind it occupies a rela- 
tively important place in the study you are giving to the sub- 
ject of salesmanship and the honest and diligent efforts you 
are making to gain recognition in a chosen field that offers 
the highest inducements for your best work. Remember, 
that the stupid ill-dressed letter dissuades more buyers than 
all the errors salesmen make. The neat and self-forgetful 
sheet brings with it its own welcome motto. Plan your let- 
ters logically, but keep one end in view—to crystallize wants, 
turn desire to decision, get results, the order—now. 

If you suggest that you can help the reader of your letter 
you are sure to have his attention. Tell how, and you have 
his interest. Prove it and you are likely to have his signa- 
ture. Vitalize the facts. Let your correspondent know that 
you have a personal interest in his welfare—a real personal 
interest that is not measured wholly by his order and his dol- 
lar. ‘Talk to him along the purple ribbon, as one man would 
talk to another—with point, tact and brevity ; with keen busi- 
ness sense and clever understanding of his needs. In return 
you will win the close personal association and active sup- 
port that builds business. Put into every letter, every para- 
graph and every phrase your undivided and focused force. 
Concentrate your thought upon it, undiluted with the worries 
of the past, unaffected by anticipations. Give every problem 
your best—finish it, and then forget it. 

The concentrated centralization of all your best efforts to 
succeed in the art of selling are spelled in just one word— 
work, The love of work is the lubricant that keeps the ma- 





chinery running smoothly and prevents rust and decay. Con- 
trive to keep up your interest and find in your work the 
needed stimulant to create a desire to do each task just a 
little better than you preformed the preceding one. Have 
faith and be of good cheer. Build your edifice upon a foun 
dation that is laid with the gems of your industry and adi 
to your structure elements that are safe and enduring. ly 
member that no matter how well you build, your strength 
shall always be in proportion to your manifestations of hon 
est and unprejudiced interest. Avoid the pitfalls that are 
blasted by selfishness and hide-bound policies of. self-a« 
grandizement and be courageous and unyielding in your ai 
herence to a broad and liberal policy of doing things that ayo 
of the greatest good to the greatest number of your men 
bership. F 


The Sal ’s Viewpoi 
e Salesman's Viewpoint 
[By Enos CoLpurn, Green Bay, Wis. | 

There are a few general rules which I believe all man 
facturers and sales managers should set down for their sales 
men to follow: First—Tell the true condition of his stock, 
even if he does not make a sale. Second—That the sale 
man should be cautioned never to knock his competitor's 
products. Disparaging remarks about his competitor’s pro: 
ucts and the officials of the competing company always leave 
a disagreeable feeling in the dealer’s mind. In my experi 
ence I have seen a new salesman rush into the office and out 
again, his idea being to see how many towns he could cover 
in a day Again, I have seen another salesman come in 
take a look around and sell to his customer the very samo 
day that the first traveling man came in and left. The 
idea of the first man was to see how many towns he coul: 
cover, and the idea of the second man was to see how much 
lumber he could sell. I think, if it were carefully figure: 
out, you would find that many of your salesmen are con- 
stantly running away from business in order to cover the 
territory given instead of soliciting orders which they had in 
their hands. You may take, as an example, the successful 
commission salesman. He generally confines himself to a 
small territory and endeavors to work the territory well. He 
is not trying to make territory or see how many stops he can 
make ; he is to sell lumber. 

+ * * * * cm 

Too frequently I have seen sales managers fail to give 
good salesmen coéperation from the home office. Misunder 
standings arise occasionally and a manager sometimes at- 
tempts to settle a dispute without asking his salesman for 
his opinion. The result is that the sales manager attempts 
to handle something with which he is entirely unfamiliar, 
and often friendly relations between the salesman and the 
dealer are broken. 

There is no question but that the salesman’s efficiency can 
be much increased, if he enjoys the confidence of the sales 
manager and at the same time is informed regarding all points 
covered under the observation of the sales manager, with 
reference to the market conditions etc. I do not know posi 
tively, but I have always surmised that the sales managers 
are often careless along that line, with the result that good 
orders slip away from their salesmen. The point I want to 
bring out is that the salesman ought to be wise enough to 
take advantage of the rising market and at the same time 
have authority to meet conditions that exist on the falling 
market. To do this, of course, it is important that a sales- 
man should be able to recognize the difference between a fall 
ing market and cut prices. Right here is where the sales 
managers should count. 

* * * e * * * *- 


The Manufacturer’s Point of View 


[By C. A. GoopMAN, Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis. | 
* * * * . * * * 

Only a few years ago the lumbermen considered that when 
they had put the lumber into pile their work was finished. 
What they would get for their lumber was largely looked at 
as being outside of their own control and they had no other 
idea of what prices they should obtain than to accept the 
highest prices which someone came along and offered them. 
If these prices thus obtained were not sufficient to pay them 
a profit, then they took a loss and hoped for better times the 
next year. The very nature of the work required of these 
pioneer lumber manufacturers was incompatible with the de 
tails of distributing lumber to the best advantage. Many o/ 
these men were first-class loggers, but understood very little 
even of sawing and putting their lumber into pile and a great 
many of them nothing at all of the various grades. Good lox 
were often sawed into poor lumber. The grades were mixe:! 
in the piles and shipment was made largely on the buyer's 
inspection. These conditions have not entirely disappeared. 

This is one of the reasons for the failure of so many sma!! 
mills. The operators were not salesmen. Their logs wer 
often worth more before they were sawed into lumber than 
the product afterward. 

a * * . * * . * 

In order intelligently to supervise the manufacture of hi 
stumpage the manufacturer should, first of all, have some 
knowledge of the requirements to which his product, if pro} 
erly manufactured, may conform. 

Each manufacturer of hardwood lumber should study th: 
needs of the consumers in his most available markets. Whe» 
he knows who uses the various grades and thicknesses of suc!) 
hardwoods as he manufactures, then a further study of the 
size and quality of his own timber would enable him to decide 
what class of material can be produced from his logs to the 
best advantage. Putting lumber into pile without any object 
in view, except to see how much the mill can cut, is wrone 
There should be an attempt made to forecast the market. !' 
it is known what lumber is to be used for, then some at 
tempt can be made to saw the logs to meet the needs of th+ 
consumers. 

* * * * * * + * 

This, then, is the province of the sales manager, not onl 
to sell the product of his mill, but to advise his mill how te 
cut the logs and saw the lumber. He should endeavor, as fa! 
as possible, to see that the lumber he is to sell has been sawe'i 
so that he can sell it. He will get this information in end 
less ways. Mainly, he must depend on his own knowledge of 
the trade requirements in the territory he expects to serve. 
He will gain this by personal visits, by correspondence and 
thru his salesmen. The manufacturer should, wherever pos- 
sible, follow up the work of his sales manager by making 
personal visits to customers and securing their confidence, 
thus not only laying the foundations for a mutually profit- 
able continuance of trade relations, but often leading to life- 
long friendships and always to a broader knowledge of the 
possibilities of his own business. 

* * * a * * * 

It is difficult to stabilize prices unless the prices are known. 
‘Everyone talks about hemlock prices and we all know what 
hemlock is being sold at, but very few real, honest compari- 
sons are made among dealers as to prices they are getting for 
hardwood. I do not think the hardwood manufacturers have 
gained by this policy of secrecy as to sales. Shrewd buyers 
for large corporations and consumers have taken advantage 
of this; in fact, we have been easy. Each purchase they 
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make of some special article will be accompanied by the con- 
fidential information that the price being paid to this partic- 
ular mill is very much higher than this same concern is pay- 
ing to anyone else. <A year or so ago an implement concern 
went thru Wisconsin making contracts for certain sizes in 
maple. It was almost impossible to find out who was cut- 
ting any of this material because each mill thought they had 
asnap. Finally it developed that our company was getting 
$9 more than a neighbor, which made us feel good until we 
found a concern over in central Wisconsin was getting $17 a 
thousand more than we were. It is omly recently, since we 
have had our sales managers’ committee, that any attempt 
has been made to figure out what this stock is really worth 
and we then found all our prices had been much below cost. 
* * me * + * a 2 

There is no better way to prevent the selling of any article 
for less than cost than to have the producer of the article 
know the actual cost of production. Lumber seems to have 
been about the only commodity which has been sold without 
any regard to cost. The manufacturers of yellow pine have 
recently gotten up a statement of the average cost of yellow 
pine at the average mill figuring the fair present value for 
stumpage. They have really found it necessary to do this 
because the Government is buying large amounts of lumber 
and the Government price is based on allowing a fair profit 
above cost. Most of us, as manufacturers of hardwood, at 
present have no dependable figures available showing what 
our lumber costs to produce. The necessity for these figures 
is now confronting us. It is very likely that the Government 
will use a large quantity of hardwood during the continu- 
ance of the war, and arrangements are now being made for 
maintaining a representative at Washington to coéperate with 
the Government officials in securing and placing orders with 
Wisconsin and Michigan manufacturers for various items of 
northern hardwoods that may be needed. I can foresee that 
before we go into this very far we will be asked to furnish 
statements showing the average fair cost of hardwood based 
on the reasonable values for stumpage. If the Government 
needs a large amount of northern hardwoods, and we are un- 
able to produce reliable cost sheets, the Government will make 
up cost sheets for us on the basis of its own investigations. 
Now, the question is whether we would not rather make up 
our own cost sheets than have the Government investigators 
make them up for us. They would need to secure the data 
from us in the first place and necessarily their sources of in- 
formation would be limited to the few people with whom they 
would come in contact, and the results, hastily arrived at, 
would not be properly representative and equitable. 

On the other hand, if our two associations should under- 
take this task at once, I am satisfied that we could figure out 
a statement of the cost of hardwood lumber thru Wisconsin 
and Michigan that would be a fair basis for making prices. I 
appreciate the difficulty of this but it is not insurmountable. 

” ca * * * * a * 


Each of our associations is getting out cost sheets and I 
understand a joint cost sheet is promised. It seems to me 
we should go further than this and have some sort of a clear- 
ing house for stock that a seller is desirous of moving and 
which he has no immediate prospect of selling at a fair price. 
Very often these extremely low prices are quoted on stock 
which some other mills are refusing orders on because they 
ean not furnish. I believe the wholesalers as well as the 
mill men could make some arrangement that would not only 
work out to their profit but would go a long ways toward 
preventing unnecessary demoralization of the market. 

Finally, it is bad policy te be in too much of a hurry to 
sell your lumber. Do not try to force it on to your cus- 
tomers before they want it, as that only makes them think 
that there is a surplus of the very items they are using. 
Everything that you make in the way of lumber will be 
needed if you are satisfied to let it wait its turn, and in the 
meantime make some intelligent effort te find out who will 
probably use it, when they will need it, and what it is worth. 

* * * * * * * * 


The Lumber Business From the Wholesaler’s 
Point of View 


[By E. M. HoL_ianp, Cartier-Holland Lumber Co., 
Rapids, Mich.] 
% * + * * - * * 

It is only fair to start you off right by stating to you a 
pretty generally recognized fact—namely, that the first-class 
wholesaler is the industry’s greatest salesman. I do not be- 
lieve that there is one of you who doubts this. Ninety or 
more times out of a hundred wholesalers are made up of the 
graduates from the manufacturing end of the business. The 
most successful wholesale lumbermen I have had the privi- 
lege of meeting have gone thru every phase of the lumber 
business, from woodsmen to sales managers and oftentimes 
general managers. 


yrand 


~ * * a * a * * 

To follow out my original idea of changing the subject to 
the reason for the wholesaler’s existence, I feel satisfied that 
I can handle it to the best advantage by criticisms of the lum- 
ber industry at large and in bringing the point home clearly 
to you, expect to criticise not only the manufacturer, but the 
wholesaler and consumer. We will take them in rotation. 

The average manufacturer of today and in the past will 
try out every idea or scheme from canthooks to steam loaders, 
from hand-made tram carts to electric trolley piling systems, 
circular saw to tandem saw, from wood chopper to general 
manager to save 10 cents a thousand feet or more on the 
cost of production and then throw away all this saving and 
“then some” for the most miserable system of marketing you 
ever heard of. 

The average sales department has been considered a nec- 
essary evil, sort of department created for the movement 
of lumber and has usually been paid about one-half of what 
should have been paid for an efficient sales department. Small 
salaries have been in vogue ever since this necessary evil was 
created, and have affected every one in that department from 
the sales manager down. 

It has always been the custom to market lumber at the 
lowest possible cost, whereas liberal expenditures of money 
have been made to secure production efficiency. The sales 
managers of today and in the past have been tied down to 
their desks with oodles of detail; so I can safely say that not 
one in a hundred knows his customers personally, and if he 
does, nine times out of ten the customers have found him in 
his own home town. 

Why, gentlemen, it is only recently that you began to mix 
with your brother sales managers in the same line of busi- 
ness. How are you going to succeed and grow if you are 
allowed to get stale sitting around home 90 percent or more of 
the time? Bear in mind one important thing, your cus- 
tomers like to look you-straight in the eyes now and then. 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to what I have said, 
let me give you a little one on a manufacturer who is rated 
AAAA-1, a really large operator. This concern paid its sales 
manager the munificent sum of $1,800 a year and its traveling 
representatives from $1,000 to $1,500. This company manu- 
factured about 100,000,000 feet of lumber annually and it 









expected to dispose of it at top notch prices. Its only ad- 
vertising was a two color price list sent broadcast with not 
a foot of lumber listed thereon. The only way you could 
find out what they had on hand was to jump on the train and 
look over the stock on their yards, 

* * * * * * * a 

A while ago a representative of one of the large manufac- 
turing concerns in the West called at my office to sell me 
some boards. His price was about: $3 a thousand higher 
than a similar kind of material produced in our section of 
the country. I advised him that his price was considerably 
higher and asked him why I should pay a premium for his 
stock. He replied by saying that it was pretty hard for him 
to sell his stock in this territory, as his price was so much 
higher than his competitors’, and he could think of no reason 
for this condition excepting that the freight rates were so 
high., Gentlemen, he did not know that his grades were 
nearly $50 a thousand higher in quality than the stock from 
our own section of the country. I bought his boards. 

The few instances I have related to you apply only to the 
large operators who maintain sales forces. There are other 
instances I could relate, but I have given you some real im- 
portant ones. 

The other manufacturers who do not maintain sales forces 
sell their product during their leisure hours.or when the spirit 
maves, generally paying very little attention to the selling 
or to whom sold so long as the lumber was moved to make 
room for some more lumber to be cut and so on until all the 
trees are gone. 

Gentlemen, in most cases it is almost impossible to get a 
description of stock. The men who manufacture the lumber 
generally ask their customers to come and look it over. They 
do not know themselves what they have in pile, how it will 
grade, average widths and lengths etc.; yet they expect their 
customers to look at the outside of the piles and figure it out 
for themselves. 

I could go on indefinitely finding fault with the other fel- 
low but haven’t I given you some reason why the wholesaler 
should exist? 

The wholesaler’s turn for criticism comes next. Unfortu- 
nately there seems to exist three classes of wholesalers, the 
first-class, the cheap class and the third-rater, 


The First-Class Salesman an Asset 


The first-class, as I have stated above, takes and deserves 
the credit of being the best salesman and market maker the 
industry has. Note particularly that I say market maker. 
Every opportunity is open to him. He is generally located at 
or near the great consuming markets where he is in close 
touch with the consumers’ requirements. He is accessible to the 
consumers at what is known as the psychological moment— 
the time when the customer needs something quick and delay 
means more than costs. He knows just what the consumer 
wants, when he wants it, and takes opportunity to see that 
he has or is in touch with the particular article required. 

When he employs salesmen, he employs the best, as a 
general rule, or does this part of the work himself. There 
is nothing to be ashamed of in selling lumber. In fact, if 
one can sell it instead of giving it away, he has mastered a 
trade worth while. 

The average first-class wholesaler has adequate capital to 
discount his bills. They are the kind that sell the product 
for just what it is and you can depend upon them to get the 
highest market prices, and deliver the goods. When I say 
deliver the goods, I mean a great deal. It applies to deliver- 
ing to the manufacturer of the said goods as well as to the 
ultimate consumer. You will find the relations existing be- 
tween the first-class wholesaler, manufacturer and consumer 
are generally most pleasant. Those of you who cater to both 
the wholesale and consuming trade can count on the highest 
type of competition. 

Manufacturers who have a surplus of certain items. can 
usually find a ready sale to wholesalers of this class and at a 
small reduction in price, without disturbing the market for 
their brother manufacturers or other wholesalers. Very 
rarely are the manufacturers compelled to carry the sack 
and when it does happen it generally averages about fifty- 
fifty. 

You will find that the first-class wholesaler will fulfill his 
contracts both with the manufacturer of the lumber and with 
the consumer, regardless of market changes. When an occa- 
sional mistake is made in shipments he is always willing to 
meet you half way. 


The “Gloom Boy” of the Business 


The second class or cheap wholesaler, as I have termed him, 
is the one who makes cut prices, adds too little margin of 
profit to succeed. He is the little “gloom boy” of the lum- 
ber business. I have known some of this class to add a fixed 
margin of 25 cents a thousand minimum to $1 a thousand 
maximum, even tho the market prices would warrant their 
getting several times as much profit. They have compelled 
manufacturers and first-class wholesalers to sit back and 
carry their stock until they were sold out. A great many of 
this class of wholesalers have gone into the hands of receivers 
to add to the gloom. 

Possibly some of you gentlemen here present have sold them 
at 25 cents or 50 cents a thousand more than the first-class 
wholesaler could afford to pay at the time and have charged 
off some of their accounts. I wonder if you have ever taken 
time to figure out how much better off you would have been 
to have sold at a little lower price and received real money 
instead of a long price. 

This kind of a wholesaler must be more progressive, must 
make some noticeable headway and correct his methods of 
doing business or you should cut him off now when the oppor- 
tunity is ripe. There is no sense in doing business with any- 
one unless they will boost your game. The price cutter and 
small margin man has never been known to boost anyone’s 
game. 

You will also find among this class of wholesalers those 
whose knowledge of lumber is very limited. Many, many 
times trouble and grief will come to you on account of mis- 
representation and poor salesmanship, simply thru ignorance. 
Surely “gloom” is their proper name. 
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Third-Raters Are Trouble Makers 


The third-raters are those who not only sell at low prices 
but have the extremely bad habit of selling one grade of lum. 
ber and shipping another, or at least a badly blended mess 
causing serious trouble, that never fails to come home to the 
manufacturer to roost. This class does not seem to realize 
that enough mistakes occur in the best regulated familics 
They are always willing to pass the buck to the manufa 
turer and often attempt to discredit the manufacturer o; 
shipper of the lumber in the eyes of the consumer, withou;: 
the manufacturer or shipper getting a chance to state his 
side of the transaction. 

You will also find among this class those who will insis 
upon the last board on a rising market and will find som 
flimsy excuse to enable them to crawl out of a contract o 
a falling market. 

To make a long story short, this class is the barnacle on th: 
bottom of the lumber industry and it is up to us to put ther 
in dry dock and cut them loose. Bear in mind that the firs: 
class wholesaler is with you and will be only too glad to assi< 
in cleaning up. It is simply a matter of separating th: 
sheep from the goats. 

Now for the consumer. 

The consumers are, of course, the real goal toward which 
we are working, and they depend on our giving them one o! 
the many raw materials used in the manufacture of their 
product. You must bear in mind that the manufacture ani 
sale of their own product requires the major part of their 
time so that the buying of lumber is of necessity somewhat 
neglected, especially where the owner and general manager 
is also the purchasing agent of all supplies. 

When industrial concerns are large enough to employ pur 
chasing agents, they usually become general purchasing 
agents and not only are obliged to buy the lumber, but every- 
thing else from tacks to machinery. Of course, their knowl- 
edge of the lumber business, except from a theoretical stand 
point, is limited. They depend almost entirely on their in 
spectors, whose work it is to see that they receive the lumber 
they buy. 

Very often industrial concerns are obliged to hire inspec 
tors whose sole knowledge of inspecting has been picked up 
by reading the rule books, learning something about measure- 
ment and then bluffing themselves thru as inspectors. 

Some of the large industrial consumers employ strictly 
lumber purchasing agents, young men taken from the offices 
of either manufacturers or wholesalers. It is unnecessary for 
me to make any comment on the latter. The three types men 
tioned, constitute what have been in my observation, the three 
kinds of industrial consumers. 

You can readily see that the first two mentioned are thase 
most imposed upon. Very few have ever had an oppor- 
tunity to learn anything about the manufacture or grading 
of lumber. Consequently, the only point left for them to 
consider in buying their lumber is the price. You can easily 
see that with conditions of this kind existing, it is possible 
for those wholesalers whom I have termed as third-raters to 
sell their doctored grades and inflated scale at lower prices 
and get away with it, by posing as the consumer’s friend. 

You can not blame the consumer for this, for, as stated be- 
fore, they have not had the time or opportunity to know the 
difference, This is really the only standing wall today as fai 
as selling to the consumers is concerned. 

% * * * a * * 





LUMBER ORGANIZATIONS ARE NUMEROUS 


For the purpose of determining to what extent the 
lumber industry of the United States is organized, as far 
as a numerical census of the associations and other organ- 
izations connected therewith might accomplish that end, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has checked the latest edition 
of the directory of commercial organizations of the United 
States, issued by the Department of Commerce, compre- 
hensive to the date of its issue. Under the heading 
‘*Tnterstate, National and International,’’ this directory 
lists forty-eight lumber associations, and one national 
builders’ exchange. Under the classification of ‘‘State 
and Territorial’’ there are thirty-four lumber associations, 
one builders’ exchange and one builders’ supply associa- 
tion. In the ‘‘Local’’ classification there are eighteen 
lumber associations, thirty-three builders’ exchanges, and 
four miscellaneous associations identified with carriage and 
cabinet interests. This makes a total of 100 lumber asso- 
ciations, thirty-six builders’ organizations and four of a 
miscellaneous character, and a grand total of 140 organ- 
izations connected more or less closely with the lumber 
industry. These figures would indicate that, from a 
numerical point of view at least, the industry is well organ- 
ized, but it is doubtless true that if only those organiza- 
tions which really are making their influence felt were 
included the list would be considerably smaller. 





INCREASES TURPENTINE AND ROSIN YIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—Naval stores operators 
can obtain about 30 percent more turpentine and 35 per- 
cent more rosin than they ordinarily get from their 
trees by increasing the number of chippings during a 
season. This has been determined by actual experiment 
made by the Forest Service on a tract in Mississippi, the 
results of which are given in a publication just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. Briefly, the method that 
gives the increased yields is to chip twice a week instead 
of once. The streaks, however, are cut only one-fourth 
inch high instead of the present standard of one-half 
inch. At the end of the season therefore the faces are 
no higher than when a half-inch streak is cut once a week. 

Double chipping, of course, entails extra expense, but 
this is much more than offset by increased returns, the 
report states. With all additional expenses taken into 
account, and in the light of 1916 prices, double chipping 
should increase the net profits from a turpentine crop of 
10,000 faces by about.$450. This means an increase in 
net profits from a fifty-crop operation of about $22,000. 

While the studies made by the Forest Service show 
a large increase in yields and revenue as the result of 
double chipping, not enough data have been secured to 
show the effect of the system on the trees in the second 
and subsequent years. Indications during the first year 
are that double chipping causes a somewhat more severe 
drain upon the vitality of the trees than the ordinary 
methods. It is pointed out, however, that many lumber 
companies tap their timber from two to three years before 
cutting, and frequently turpentining is barely a year 
ahead of cutting. It is in these cases that double chip- 
ping should be especially advantageous. 
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SOUTHERN CYPRESS MEN IN SEMIANNUAL 





Decide Consignee Must Pay Freight War Tax —Value of Trade Marking of Lumber 
Discussed—Shingle Standard and Label Adopted 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


JACKSONVILLE, FiLaA., Nov. 21.—Altho the first semi- 
anual meeting of the incorporated Southern Cypress 
tanufacturers’ Association held at the Mason Hotel here 
‘oday was devoted largely to a resume of association 
tivities during the last six months, three new matters 
{ especial importance were discussed. The association 
ent on record in requiring the consignee to pay the 3 
»oreent war tax on freight bills and using a rubber stamp 
‘o this effect upon all quotation sheets. The desirability 
’ standardizing ship timbers was universally admitted 
ad the diseussion led to a furtherance of this end. The 
vading rules were amended to specify that shingles in 

e three upper grades shall measure five butts to two 
iches dry and that each bundle shall carry a label indi- 
cating the roofing area the bundle will shingle. 

The attendance was one of the largest in the history of 
the association. The eastern contingent arrived last eve- 
ning and the New Orleans contingent in a special car this 
morning. Owing to the lateness of the train the mecting 
was not called to order until 2 o’clock by President Wil- 
ert who made a brief address with a slight war tinge. 
The report of Treasurer E, G, Swartz showed that the 
jotal receipts during the six months ended Oct. 31, in- 
cluding the balance on hand May 1, aggregated $64,- 
145.58. The expenditures were $60,320.20, leaving a net 
balance on hand Nov. 1 of $3,825.38. 

A. G. Garbutt, of Statesville, Ga., and the Ocola Cypress 
Co., of Pershing, Fla., were admitted to membership on 
recommendation of Chairman H. B. Hewes, of the mem- 
bership committee. The report of Manager J. H. Me- 
Cloud, of the insurance committee, was read in his absence 
hy Seeretary George Watson. Since the annual meeting 
in May the inspectors visited all association plants, ex- 
amined all policies and reported with satisfaction, that 
they were in excellent shape, largely due to reports and 





FREDERIC WILBERT, PLAQUEMINE, LA. ; 
President 


suggestions made at each plant at prior visits. The com- 
mittee’s opinion is that the forms now generally used by 
association members are as nearly standard as they can 
he made and are subject only to such changes as may be- 
come necessary by new conditions. 

With few exceptions the mills do not show quite the 
care and order they should, due solely to labor shortage. 
ire losses during the last six months were abnormally 
large. The report cautioned members that the elimina- 
tion of credits for care and order will effect a material 
advance in rates, whereupon the insurance companies will 
be inclined to advance rates. Provided that there are no 
changes in insurance carried the rest of the year, the pre- 
miums paid during the year will total $261,896.02. The 
total expense of handling the department during the last 
six months was $2,032, a cost of $56.45.a mill. The report 
was received and placed on file without further comment 
after a word of appreciation for the insurance department 
by J. Ray Arnold. 

Chairman J. F. Wigginton, of the committee on grades 
and specifications suggested a standard for flitches as 
well as a new standard for shingles. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion John A. Bruce spoke of the necessity of a better 
understanding among inspectors to make it easier to sup- 
ply Government ship yards, citing instances wherein the 
opinion of different inspectors varied in the same piece 
of timber. Mr. Wigginton told of timber that had passed 
inspection at the mill and was rejected at the ship yard. 
Gus Drews stated that the Government has shown a dis- 
position to be fair in accepting lumber but is handicapped 
by having no more definite grading understanding among 
inspectors. A. G, Cummer spoke of the urgent need for 
flitches at ship yards and the urgent need of a standard. 
It was decided to take up this matter later in a concerted 
way. 

Mr. Wigginton suggested that shingle bundles be la- 
belled to show the amount of roofing area each will cover, 
the same as roof substitutes show. Doctor Hermann von 
Schrenk endorsed this and spoke of the objection of in- 
surance companies to the thinness of shingles. The lack 


of a standard and label, he said, has mitigated against 
the wood shingle in favor of substitutes. Mr. 


Wigginton 








moved that the standard be changed and a label intro- 
duced and the motion was carried. 

The tupelo committee, thru Mr. Wigginton, reported 
that no change has been made in the grading rules but 
will be recommended later, E. C. Glenn, of the commit- 
tee on railroads and transportation, spoke of the rate ad- 
vances now being agitated and predicted that the rail- 
roads will get some advance. The reclassification matter, 
he said, is still in doubt. Mr. Glenn cited an instance 
where a wholesaler purchased No. 3 pine and sold it to 
the Government as No. 2 and told of the temptation that 
exists among unscrupulous dealers. 

Chairman C. P. Gebel, of the committee on terms and 
sale, reported that the new acceptance feature adopted 
at the last meeting was working out nicely. Ensuing dis- 
cussion showed this to be the unanimous experience of 
others. Mr. Gabel brought up the matter of the 3 per- 
cent war tax on freight bills for discussion. This showed 
that the shippers were with one or two exceptions pass- 
ing the advance on to the consignee altho their methods 
of doing so differed. One member reported that ten cars 
of lumber had been rejected because he charged the war 
tax to his customer. 

On motion of J. W. Darling, the association voted 
unanimously to get on record in making the consignee 
pay the tax and to adopt a standard stamp to be at- 
tached to all quotations announcing this fact. A lengthy 
report of the advertising committee was read in behalf of 
Chairman E. G. Swartz by Secretary Watson showing the 
activities of the committee during the last six months. 
This report was augmented by a talk by Advertising 
Manager Crosby showing how dull month advertising can 
be turned to good account. 

Speaking of the success of trade-mark feature Chairman 
Wigginton, of the trade mark committee, said that no 
greater tribute can be paid the wisdom of this step than 
to point to the fact that people are clamoring for trade- 
marked lumber and that other associations have adopted 
this plan. Mr, Wigginton said that there can be no ques- 
tion among those who have used the trade mark on their 
products as to the greater care and attention now given 
to the matter of grades in the shipment of their lumber 
and that the number and character of complaints have 
been reduced. He said: 

The more than satisfactory volume of evidence already 
developed as to the tangible benefits of trade marking our 
cypress does not alter or diminish our original conviction 
that the larger and most valuable results will accrue after 
a much longer period of persistent advertising emphasis 
upon it. 

The permanent stability of cypress demand will depend 
absolutely upon our wise alert and unceasing publie educa 
tion—not only as to the superiority of cypress for its proper 
uses, but especially as to the undeniable fact that “Signified 
lumber is safe lumber,’ as our recent advertising so well 
expresses it. If we stick to our guns regardless of passing 
phases of the market, the present is full of proof that we 
shall more than merely vindicate our early plans and that 
the cypress trade mark will prove to be a notable triumph 
in lumber merchandising. It will turn out to be piers sunk 
to bed rock on which will rest securely, not only comparative 
freedom from the fluctuating demand which besets most 
species of lumber, but also relative immunity from the influ- 
ence of depression in competing woods, and best of all—a 
legitimate and national premium in the market—ungrudgingly 
paid by a friendly public. 

“Buy by the cypress now,” if remittingly impressed on the 
public, will steadily and surely increase the satisfaction, 
the comfort and the profit in being a cypress man. I only 
wish that the process might be speeded up by an even wider 
publicity than our present income permits. 

H. B. Hewes, of the committee on cut-over lands, re- 
ported that several stock raising projects are pointing to 
success. 

Secretary Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, congratulated the members on its 
definite stand for an honest shingle roof and detailed sev- 
eral phases of the national’s work, concluding with a 
request that the association send a representative to the 
Chicago war tax conference. H. B. Hewes was appointed 
to go. 

AN OUTING THE WINDUP 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PrERRY, FLaA., Nov. 22.—Leaving Jacksonville at 8:10 
this morning, members of the Cypress association and 
visitors have been guests of the Standard Lumber Co. 
and Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., of Florida. At Live Oak 
a bountiful luncheon was served by the Standard Lumber 
Co., at the close of which, in a short talk, Gus Drews, of 
Morgan City, La., expressed the thanks of the guests for 
the splendid entertainment given them. 

A special train on the Live Oak, Perry & Gulf Railroad 
then took the party to Perry, where they spent three hours 
in inspecting what by many lumbermen is conceded to be 
the greatest lumber manufacturing plant in the United 
States, the great modern plant of the Burton-Swartz 
Cypress Co. From Perry the party were taken to Hampton 
Springs, where they are being entertained at a dinner 
tonight by the Burton-Swartz company, this bringing to 
a close the successful and pleasant semi-annual meeting of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 








MOVES HEADQUARTERS FROM CANADA TO MIS- 
SISSIPPI 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 19.—The head offices of the Wil- 
son Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Toronto, Ont., manufacturer 
of hardwoods and yellow pine, henceforth will be located 
at Jackson, Miss. This change was made known by P. 
Bass, general manager, who was in St. Louis today on his 
way from Canada to his new headquarters at Jackson, 
where the band mills of the company, operated under the 
name of the Mississippi Hardwood Co., are located. The 
yard at Toronto will be continued, but the general sales 
and buying departments will be at Jackson. 


























For Every 
Reason 


Now 1s the time to 
buy timber. Market vat- 
ues are already on the up 
grade. They would be due 
for a rise even if times 
were normal, 


Under present cir- 
cumstances the upward 
pressure 1s doubly strong. 


Buy Timber 
Now! 


The war, when we 
were out of it, promised 
a great market for lumber 
in the near future. Now 
that we are in the war 
the demand is heavy, 
immediate and pressing, 
with promise of after-war 
demands no less than be- 
fore. Everything points 
with unmistakable direct- 
ness toward investments 
in timber now—today. 


We have or can get what 
you want. 


CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 


SEATTLE 
26 Henry Building 


NEW YORK 
80 East 42nd Street 
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Fort Dearborn National Bank 


Chicago, Illinois 





United States Depositary 





Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 44,000,000 





OFFICERS: 


WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash, 
E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash, 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPEBT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Asst. Secy. & Asst. Trust 


& Manager Bond Department. Officer. 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, “— J. LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit 
aults. 


Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers——~ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 























Service 


which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 


Financing of Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
knowledge. 

We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 


Special 





Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
| 











208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JACEY [IMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








HARDWOOD MEN OF SOUTHWEST LAUNCH NEW CLUB 





Improved Methods of Manufacturing, Handling and Marketing Are Aims— Hardwood 


Pioneer Is Chosen President—Backed by Strong Directorate 





ALEXANDRIA, LA., Nov. 19.—The Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club came into actual and formal 
existence here Saturday with the election of officers and 
adoption of a constitution and by-laws at a meeting of 
Louisiana and Texas hardwood manufacturers held in 
the green room of the Hotel Bentley. It was an enthu- 
siastic, well attended meeting and every man present took 
an active part in the session’s activities. 

President Albert Deutsch, of the Sabine River Logging 
& Lumber Co., of Oakdale, La., and San Antonio, Tex., 
who served as temporary chairman of the meeting, was 
elected president of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club for the ensuing year. Mr. Deutsch was 
active in the formation of the preliminary organization 
at Lake Charles, La., on Oct. 17, and served as chairman 
of the constitution and by-laws committee. Colonel 
Deutsch is one of the best known hardwood men in the 
lumber industry, having been a pioneer in the industry in 
early years in Indiana, then in Texas and later in Louisi- 
ana, and it was considered eminently fitting that such a 
man with such a wide experience and knowledge of hard- 
wood lumber conditions should be chosen to lead to use- 
fulness and success this club composed of hardwood manu- 
facturers in the coming greatest hardwood district of the 
United States. 

Other officers elected were: 

First vice president—George W. Cleveland, jr., of the South 
Texas Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 

Second vice president—Ferd Brenner, of the Ferd Brenner 
Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 

Third vice president—H. G. Bohlssen, of the H. G. Bohlssen 
Lumber Co., of New Caney, Tex. 
Fourth vice president—A. L. 
Ca., White City, Tex. 

Secretary—A. O. Davis, Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex. 


soynton, Boynton Lumber 


A board of nine directors was also chosen as follows: 


To serve for one year—A, O. Davis, Beaumont, Tex.; J. B. 
Robinson, Pelican Lbr, Co., Mounds, La.; G. V. Patterson, 
Alexandria. 

For two years—H. G. Bohlssen, New Caney, Tex.; J. T. 
Holloway, Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Hodge, La.; Dr. W. T. 
Smith, Smith Lumber Co., Wildville, La. 


For three years—Philip A. Ryan, P. A. Ryan Lumber Co., 
Lufkin, Tex.; W. D. Brewer, Brewer-Nienstedt Lumber Co., 
Miltonberg, La.; Rex H. Browne, Beaumont Lumber Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

The board of directors met Saturday night and com- 
pleted the work of organization by choosing A. O. Davis, 
of the Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex., to be its secre- 
tary. Mr. Davis graciously consented to act in this 
capacity until there are funds in the treasury, or for the 
next three months, while the work of completing the 
charter membership of the organization is being finished. 
The records will be held open till the next meeting for 
new members and it is hoped to swell the initial member- 
ship of twenty members reported at this meeting to nearly 
a hundred in number. Mr. Davis will serve without. pay. 
It is due in large measure to his tireless energies and 
planning, associated with G. V. Patterson, of the Alex- 
andria Cooperage & Lumber Co., Alexandria, La., that 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club came 
into being, and Mr. Davis’ willingness to continue his 
work as secretary until the club is on a solid financial 
footing was met with much appreciation by the members. 
Mr. Patterson of Louisiana and Mr. Davis of Texas did 
valiant work in arousing their fellow hardwood men to 
the necessity of organization and the splendid spirit.in 
which the lumbermen of this district responded was a 
tribute to their personality and their cause. 


Initial Membership 


Following are those firms that became charter members 
at the meeting Saturday: 


Soynton Lumber Co., White 
City, Tex. 4 

Smith Lumber Co., Wildville, Ferd Brenner Lbr. Ca., Alex- 
La. andria, La. 

H. G. Bohlssen Lumber Co., Huie-Hodge Lbr. Co., Hodge, 
New Caney, Tex. La. 

South Texas Lbr. Co., Hous- soyce Lumber & Realty Co., 
ton, Tex. Boyce, La. 

Beaumont Lumber Co., Beau- Pelican Lumber Co., Mounds, 
mont, Tex. 


P. A. Ryan Lbr. Co., Lufkin, 
Tex 


4a. 
Scotland Lbr. Co., 


Alexandria Cooperage & Lbr. Ravens- 
Co., Alexandria, La. wood, La. 
Purdy-Hess Lbr. Co., Belle- srewer-Nienstedt Lbr. Coa., 


Miltonberg, La. 
Tatt Lbr. Co., Colfax, La. 
Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, 
Tex. 


deau, La. 
Crandall & Brown Cypress 
Co., Pearl River, La. 
Baldwin Lbr. Co., Baldwin, 
4a. Sabine River Lumber & Log- 
Jeffris Lbr. Co., Jeffris, La. ging Co., Oakdale, La. 


Next Meeting at Beaumont, Tex. 


A number of those present will become members of the 
club before the next meeting, which is to be held at Beau- 
mont, Tex., Feb. 23, 1918. They preferred in several 
cases to take up the matter of membership with other 
officers of their companies and for such as these and 
others who could not be present the charter will be left 
open until the next meeting. ‘ 

The club will be financed by a small assessment per 
thousand cut against each of its members. Its expenses 
will be light, for, outside of the hire of a secretary and 
office expenses, it will have little expenditures. The 
board of directors decided Saturday night to fix the 
assessment for the present at one-half a cent a thousand 
feet of the cut for the ensuing three months, November, 
December and January, to be payable on or before the 
meeting Feb. 23 at Beaumont to Secretary A. O. Davis. 
Secretary G. V. Patterson of the by-laws committee an- 
nounced that it was believed that after a secretary had 
been hired and offices opened the cost of membership would 
not exceed 2 cents a thousand feet. The officers and 
directors wish to hold down the costs of the organization 
to a minimum, yet at the same time to -hire as secretary 





fellow ’s experience, 


an experienced lumberman whose constant duty will jc 
to work for the united interests of the members of t!.e 
association. 


The Club’s Purpose 


In its issue of Oct. 24 the AMERICAN LUMBERM(\N 
printed the proposed constitution which was adopted at 
the meeting Saturday. The purpose of the club as set 
forth in the constitution is reprinted ‘here: 

‘*The object of this organization shall be to promote 
the welfare, to advance and protect the interests of har: 
wood and eypress manufacturers and to improve on 
methods of manufacturing, handling and marketing. ’’ 

While the original intention of the organizers of the 
club was to incorporate among its purposes the establis! 





ALBERT DEUTSCH, OAKDALE, LA. ; 
Pioneer Hardwood Manufacturer Elected President 


ment of uniform grades and their application to the 
hardwood lumber manufacture of this district, it was 
considered by those assembled at this meeting Saturday 
that such a move would be impracticable and unpopular 
since there are two great national organizations that 
stand for uniform grades and their application and to 
which many of the club members belong. 


Meetings Quarterly 


The meetings of the elub will be held quarterly at a 
place to be chosen by the directorate. These places will 
probably alternate between Texas and Louisiana, with 
Alexandria and Beaumont as the points most easily acces 
sible. All the business of the club will be transacted at 
these regular quarterly meetings. President Deutsch 
emphasized the fact that every member of the club was 
to have equal privileges with every other member or 
officer and an equal voice in all matters for the better 
ment of club members. It is to be a real lumbermen’s 
club, not antagonistic to any association, and its meetings 
will all be an occasion where men may get together and 
discuss their problems and reap the benefits of the othe: 
Members will be expected to furnish 
reports of stocks and sales to the secretary and a broad 
attitude is to be taken toward the business of manufac 
turing hardwood lumber and the competitive marketing ot 
the same. 

While the by-laws committee was finishing its work 2 
short morning session was held of those who arrive: 
early, presided over by Secretary Davis. At this session 
M. W. Stark, of Cincinnati, an official of the Southern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau, told of the activities and 
work of the bureau and conditions at Washington. F. B 
Larsen, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
Memphis, told of the work of his association with a view 
to the members of the new Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club becoming associated with this asso 
ciation. 

The President’s Address 


President Albert Deutsch presided over the formal ses 
sion of the afternoon. In his opening address he told 
graphically of the early efforts of pioneer hardwood lum 
bermen to organize so they might reap the benefits of their 
labors. Mr. Deutsch took occasion to impress upon those 
present the necessity of absolute honesty in the grading 
and marketing of lumber and the proper manufacture of 
lumber. He declared that our forests were put here to be 
utilized for a useful purpose and that it is criminal ruth- 
lessly to destroy and waste the giants of the forest but 
that the true lumberman will see that his every tree is so 
manufactured that society will reap the full benefit of 
nature’s plan. 

In the course of his address President Albert Deutsch 
spoke of the meeting of hardwood manufacturers at Lake 
Charles a short time before and the efforts they made to 
compare methods and to devise ways of conserving the 
forests. This meeting recalled to his mind the meeting of 
hardwood manufacturers held at Memphis twenty-one years 
ago for the purpose of forming an association to remedy 
a number of glaring manufacturing and marketing abuses. 
Previous to the Memphis meeting there had been numerous 
sets of grading rules, all of them formulated by buyers of 
lumber and not by manufacturers. Chicago was then the 
home of the infamous ‘‘Big Four,’’ men who became rich 
thru questionable inspection. The forming of the associa- 
tion at Memphis was the beginning of the ruin of these 
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unscrupulous men. That association eventually developed 
into the present Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States. Most of the meetings of the associa- 
tion, however, have been in the North. ; 

The object of this club is to benefit the business of the 
hardwood manufacturers of the Southwest by putting that 
business on a respectable basis. An effort will be made to 
make the grades universal, get away from ‘‘dopers’’ and 
by uniform practices put the marketing of lumber on a 
standard of equality for all manufacturers and consumers. 
These rules not only should be uniform but they should 
also be made and approved by the mills. So long as the 
rules are uniform prices will adjust themselves satisfac- 
torily. But manufacturers must play fair with each other 
and with their customers. They must be honest or they 
can not command the respect and confidence of the buying 
publie. This excludes the vicious practice of ‘‘doping’’ 
vrades, for aside from the question of honesty there is 
involved a question of policy. If a few manufacturers or 
shippers dope grades the buying public will be in a state 
of chronic suspicion and will file claims as a matter of 
habit. In order to guard against it mills should not only 
refrain from doing it but should refuse to sell to those 
people who do practice it. The filing of claims would 
cease if all the mills adhered to what is fair and right. 

President Deutsch made it plain that the new club 
intended to support the old associations and to work in 
harmony with them, and he paid a high tribute to the 
good work they have done. But the manufacturers of the 
Southwest have felt that an association among them- 
selves would bring them benefits they could not hope to 
get from the larger group that held its meetings so far 
from their homes. 

In closing President Deutsch called attention to the fact 
that the trees from which lumber is made have been 
growing for centuries and that once gone they are gone 
forever. He made this the basis of a strong appeal for 
forest conservation. Then he added this tribute to the 
trade press: 

And right here I want to pay tribute to the faithful lumber 
journals. There are several of them, you all know them ; and 
I want to say that they are the most valiant and faithful 
friends, whether North or South, the sawmill men ever had. 
They have had heavy sledding and if we had worked for our- 
selves as hard as they have worked for us we would have gone 
“over the top” long ago. 

Secretary Davis read the minutes of the Lake Charles 
meeting of a month before, when the temporary organiza- 
tion was effected. G. V. Patterson then read the by-laws 
drawn up by his committee and they were adopted in toto. 
A committee on membership composed of Messrs. Patter- 
son, Davis and Cleveland then circulated among those 
present and seeured the membership before announced. 

Election of officers and directors was then carried out 
with the results previously announced. 

Mr. Larson of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion was asked by President Deutsch to present his cause 
to the members, which he did in an effective manner. 
On the suggestion of Mr. Patterson it was decided that 
a plan of membership on the part of the club in the 
traffic association would be worked out for presentation 
at the next meeting and in the meantime some way will 
be attempted so that the members of the club may reap 
the benefits of the association’s work in the present car 
shortage crisis. 

The club was favored by the presence of M. W. Stark 
of the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, Frank R. 
Gadd, assistant to the president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, and B. B. 
Burns, president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, all of whom came from Washington to be present 
at this meeting. Mr. Stark is also an xctive member of 





A. 0. DAVIS, BEAUMONT, TEX.: 
Who Will Act as Secretary Pro Tem. 


this latter national association. He has been devoting his 
time and energies for some time at Washington in behalf 
of the Southern Hardwood Kmergency Bureau, assisting 
the Government in making its specifications for hardwood 
lumber and placing such orders where immediate shipment 
can be obtained, and he told in detail of the problems 
faced by the workers at Washington. He declared the 
Emergency Bureau was not a selling organization but was 
organized purely to be of service to the Government, which 
it is assisting in a most material manner, 


Local Committee to Aid Government 


At Mr. Stark’s suggestion a committee was named by 
President Deutsch from the mills in the southwestern 
district to,canvass the hardwood mills in this territory 
to ascertain what stocks are available for immediate ship- 
ment for Government use, This committee is composed of 
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R. C. Witbeck of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., Alexan- 
dria; A. O. Davis, of Beaumont, and C. A. Weis, of the 
Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co. 

Secretary A. O. Davis read into the minutes a letter 
from Secretary-Treasurer Frank F. Fish of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in which Mr. Fish ex- 
pressed his great regret that he was unable to be present 
because of a recent surgical operation and his appreciation 
of the organization of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club and his desire to see its success in its 
every undertaking. 

President Burns of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation addressed the meeting briefly, congratulating the 
club for its birth and aims and expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the invitation to be present. He told of the work 
of the national association, of its carefulness in hiring 
national inspectors and of the schools of training for 
inspectors held every sixty days. 

Mr. Gadd, assistant to President Burns, congratulated 
the club on its organization and declared it the intention 
of the national association which he represented to co- 
operate with the club in every manner possible. He 
declared that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has spent nearly a million dollars since its organization 
to promote the interests of the hardwood manufacturers. 

Mr. Stark was then asked to talk on ‘‘Open Compe- 
tition,’’ a phrase recent in the lumber world. He told 
how the manufacturers contiguous to Cincinnati and Mem- 
phis get together monthly to discuss their problems. He 
declared the time long past when men should join organ- 
izations simply to be a good fellow; that it is a case of 
necessity that men should get together often in the lumber 
world to discuss their manufacturing and marketing 
problems and that open competition has proved the most 
helpful tonie for the lumber industry in its history. He 
declared attempts at price fixing to be folly. Discussion 
of problems set lumber manufacturers to thinking; all 
ean teach each other. 

The meeting was then turned into an ‘‘experience’’ 
session in which most of those present gave short talks 
that were keenly appreciated. Adjournment was made 
shortly before 6 o’clock and at 6:30 the members and 
guests adjourned to the dining room for a splendid dinner 
at which the hosts were the members of the Alexandria 
firms represented. 

Among those present at the meeting not included among 
the officers and directors already named were: 

L. P. DuBose, Lamb-Fish Co., Charleston, Miss.: J. M. 
Thompson, Newell Lbr. Co., Eunice, La.: Joseph F. Wolf, 
Sabine Tram Co., Beaumont, Tex.; J. B. Edwards, vice presi- 
dent-manager Sabine River Logging & Lumber Co., Oakdale, 
La.: F. R. Gadd, Cincinnati; F. B. Larson, Memphis: Ed T. 
Miller, Alexandria; J. M. Morgan, Baxter Lbr. Co.. Wildville 
La.: A. J. Stebbins, Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La.; C. H 
Weis, Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co., Alexandria: C. H. 
King, Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., Lufkin, Tex.: F. L. 
Adams, Newell Lumber Co., Eunice, La.: Cc. Witbeck, 
Ferd Brenner Lbr. Co., Alexandria; B. B. Burns, C. L. 
Ritter Lbr. Co., Huntington, W. Va.: M. W. Stark, American 
Column & Lumber Co.. St. Albans. W. Va.: Charles R. Kin- 
caide, J. B. Ford Co... Wyandotte, Mich. : C. L. Crawford, New 
Orleans; John R. Thistlewaite, Thistlewaite Lumber Co., 
Washington, La.: H. J. McLaughlin. New Orleans, and J. B. 
Wand, AMERICAN LVYMBERMAN, Chicago. 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEMBERS MEET 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 20.—The feature of the meeting 
of members of the open competition plan of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
here yesterday was the disclosure of the fact that 
stocks are badly broken in both oak and ash and that 
there is a shortage in other classes of stock. A further 
disclosure was that there is a pronounced shortage of 
labor and that equipment in all parts of the hardwood 
region of the country is so searee that indications are 
of a further serious curtailment of output and a fur- 
ther impairment of stocks. Many mills are closed down 
now and others are foreed to run intermittently be- 
cause of inabilitv to secure the necessary labor and 
the necessarv raw material. A very good demand for 
hardwoods at the moment was noted and all members 
of the open competition plan look for a continuance 
of as liberal buying as they can successfully meet. It 
is expected that the greater part of the business that 
will really prove practicable will come from Govern- 
ment sourees and that it will be almost impossible, on 
account of the elimination of non-essentials, to seeure 
ears for the handline of business that originates from 
private industries. Even now it is almost impossible to 
get ears for handling lumber which is not intended, 
direetlv or indirectly, for the Government and some 
members of the open competition plan are alreadv 
changing their sawing so as to produce only such stock 
as can be used in the various activities of the Govern- 
ment. 

No action was taken by the plan members looking to 
an offer to codperate with the Government and the 
Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau in every pos- 
sible wav in seeing that the various departments re- 
ceive all the hardwood lumber and timbers necessary 
to the carrving out of the war program of the country. 
Discussion was general of the quantity and kinds of 
hardwood lumber in the hands of members of the open 
competition plan available for the use of the Govern- 
ment and they made it known that they would be only 
too glad to let the Government have everv bit of this 
in the quickest and promntest manner possible. 

Owing to the searcitv of lumber and to the decreasing 
tendenev in production, it is generallv felt that prices 
will work higher on all classes of hardwood stock. They 
are holding very firm now and the tendency is distinetly 
upward because of the raridly increasing cost of every 
item entering into production. 





THE TuRKS have denuded Syria of every trace of wood 
in order to run their railroad, shut off from all coal 
suvply. Along with the rest the famed cedars of Lebanon, 
of which only a solitary grove remained upon the mountain 
of that name, are reported to have gone to feed Turkish 
locomotives. 









TRAINING 


This Traming Course 
Will Help You 


and 
make more money. 


Sell more lumber 
To 


Beat your Competition 
To and 
Create more business. 


T Help the Buyer 
0 plan his building. 


Bill of Material 


accurately andcorrectly. 


To Take off a 


One paper mailed 
every two weeks. 


Cost of Course 
complete only $5.00. 


Prospectus mailed 
on application. 


Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association 


— Department C— 


N. G. NEIL, WINNIPEG, CANADA, 


Sec’y-Treas. 








Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. : 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. F 

The cost of Credit Insurance is smal] compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 








415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. NewYork,N.Y. 














Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Lumber 
Ratings 


Speedy 
Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 


Est. 1876, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw Icgs. lorocco $3, $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“Tote-road and Trail” 


- By Douglas Malloch 








E | TOTE-ROAD (“The Lumberman Poet.”’) 
| AND TRAIL 


Thoughts inspired 
by the purring sawmill 
and the fragrant lum- 
ber yard, amusing 
yarns of the lumber 
camp, and rollicking 
chanties of the drive, 
all these have been 
gathered into a generous collection of 
‘‘the lumberman poet’s”’ latest and best 
verses, 


“‘Tote-road and Trail” 


and bound into a beautiful volume of 


rich red, illustrated in full color by Oliver 
Kemp. 








DOUCLAS MALLUCH 











‘ It is a great book of great thoughts 
about a great industry. It is putting the 
lumber business on the library tables of 
America. If you are a lumberman, 
surely it should be on yours. 


Cloth, 175 pages, 6 color plates 


$1.25 postpaid 


Address the publisher, 


American Lumberman 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 


Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 
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= 


= 
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Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
LL 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 





Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 


Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES SO Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 
> > $6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 

aN about 80 cts. one way. 


NNI\A\}) Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W. H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 














ASSOCIATIONS DISCUSS CURRENT TRADE TOPICS — 





New Loggers’ Association Is Formed—Material Men of Cleveland Organize—Offices of 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau Are Shifted 





NEW YORKERS CONCLUDE THIRTY-FIRST AN- 
NUAL 

New York, Nov. 19.—The thirty-first annual meeting 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association was held last 
Wednesday at the rooms of the association at 18 Broad- 
way, and was attended by 100 members. A luncheon was 
served by Delmonico, after which the election of officers 
took place. 

The report of the trustees giving in detail the work of 
the year began with a statement that the big outstanding 
event of the year was of course the entry of the country 
into the war. This event has had some very direct effects 
on the lumber business. The members of the association 
have taken an active share in floating the Liberty loans, 
and they have been called upon for lumber stocks to be 
used in Government work. The need for greater busi- 
ness efficiency has been seen, and the trade relations com- 
mittee has urged that matters of cost accounting, over- 
head charges, credits and the like should be given special 
consideration by retail dealers. 

All the bills introduced into the legislature have been 
gone over carefully and those affecting lumber interests 
referred to the legislation committee. Richard S. White 
and James Sherlock Davis spent a day in Albany attend- 
ing a hearing on the lien law. The association as a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
voted on the referenda of that body as follows: It voted 
in favor of the report of the special committee on combi- 
nation as related to natural resources; in favor of the 
proposal for a constitutional amendment to permit the 
President to veto separate items or provisions in appro- 
priation bills; in favor of the report of the railroad com- 
mittee on the preventions of strikes and lockouts; in favor 
of the report of the special committee on financing war; 
in favor of the report of the railroad committee on ques- 
tions of railroad regulation ; 


PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS DISCUSS Ur 
GENT MATTERS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 19.—On Nov. 13 the Phils 
delphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
meeting at the Union League which was one of the bes: 
and most active meetings the organization has ever he] 
with a very large attendance. There are many problen 
facing the wholesaler, just now, and they were freeh 
discussed, but the result of the discussions is withhe!, 
from publication, as few of the matters are complete 
So animated was the meeting that there were still thirt, 


one in attendance when the meeting adjourned at a lai 
hour. 





CLEVELAND MATERIAL DEALERS TO ORGANIZ?: 
CLEVELAND, OnI0, Nov. 19.—With a view toward obtai: 
ing mutual protection and also to be in a position to dea! 
with all labor matters, a movement has been started her: 
to organize a material dealers’ association, whereby ai! 
matters pertaining to labor will be handled for lumbx 
dealers, mill owners, builders’ supply houses, brick yard- 
and other allied interests. It is the belief in these diffe: 
ent trades that organized labor has shown itself to be so 
aggressive of late that a defensive organization of employ 
ers seems to be essential. The present movement has been 
under way for several weeks, and within the next month 

its results will be known to the allied trades. 





WORKS WHILE OFFICES ARE REMODELED 

NEw OrrEANS, La., Nov. 19.—The staff of the South 
ern Pine Emergency Bureau does not believe in letting 2 
little thing like the moving of large and busy offices from 
one building to another interfere with the regular day’s 
work, even when the new offices have to be remodeled 





and against the report of 
the special committee on the 
control of prices during the 
war. Action was also taken 
in favor of the daylight sav- 
ing plan and in favor of food 
administration. 

The curtailment of lighter- 
age service has proved a 
hardship to New York deal- 
ers. This service was insti- 
tuted a great many years 
ago, and on the strength of 
it many yards have been lo- 
eated on water fronts. It 
this service is discontinued 
permanently it will mean | 
heavy loss. <A fair view of 
the case would seem to indi- 
eate that this lghterage 
service is a logical and nec- 
essary part of railroad serv- 
ice. The whole matter must 
be brought in a formal way 
before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This em- 
bargo is making it difficult 
for New York dealers to sup- 
ply the Government with the 


lumber it must have from se 

















their yards. 

The association went on 
record as protesting against ee 
the 15 percent advance in freight rates if this advance 
was to be made at one time, but in favor of it if the in- 
crease could be distributed over a period of nine months, 

The inspection rules of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association are the official rules of this association. The 
association reaffirmed the so-called New York terms; 
namely, freight net eash—balance 2 percent 10 days from 
delivery or three months’ note without interest from date 
of delivery. : 

During the year the credit system in use by the asso- 
ciation was revised and improved. The members of the 
association took an active.and organized part in securing 
subseriptions to the second Liberty loan. The quota as- 
signed to the lumber trade was $2,250,000, and this sum 
was over-subscribed by the lumbermen of the Metropolitan 
District. . 

The following officers were unanimously elected: Presi- 
dent, William C. Reid; first vice president, Charles V. 
Bossert; second vice president, Edwin D. MacMurray; 
treasurer, Charles F. Fischer. At the meeting of the 
trustees S. J. Treat was re-engaged as secretary. 





WISCONSIN LOGGERS COMPLETE ORGANIZA- 
TION 

OsHKOsH, WIs., Nov. 20.—Loggers of central Wiscon- 
sin and the upper Michigan peninsula organized the 
Northeastern Wisconsin & Upper Michigan Loggers’ 
Association at a meeting in the Beaumont Hotel at Green 
Bay last Friday. Membership in the new association 
includes the loggers who put in 1,000,000 feet or a greater 
amount of logs and who operate in the territory com- 
prising the northeastern part of the state and upper 
Michigan. W. A. Holt, of Oconto, is temporary chairman 
of the association and Albert Klass, of Oconto, is tem- 
porary secretary. The organization will be perfected at 
a later meeting, for no date has been set as yet. _ The 
object of the loggers in organizing is to exchange ideas 
relative to camp management, logging operations, buying 
of supplies, and other subjects of vital interest. The 
association will be affiliated with two other sectional and 
similar organizations in the State. 





STAFF OF SOUTHERN PINE EMERGENCY BUREAU WORKING WHILE QUARTERS 


ARE BEING REMODELED 


while the moving is in progress. The bureau’s offices 
were recently moved from the Godchaux Building to the 
Audubon Building, but the staff kept right on the job, 
even while the carpenters and other workmen were cut- 
ting new doorways in the ‘office walls. The accompany- 
ing photograph tells the story very graphically. 


REPORT EXTRAORDINARILY FAVORABLE 
TRADE CONDITIONS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 20.—When the members of the 
open competition plan of the Hardwood manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States met here today, after 
very encouraging meetings at Alexandria, La., the pre- 
vious Saturday, and at Memphis yesterday, the consensus 
expressed by them was that conditions are such that no 
one is making any special effort, nor needs to, to sell 
lumber at this time. The dominant note was that in- 
quiries are heavy, due partly to Government requirements, 
but supplemented by the demand for railroad material, 
which has to a large degree the support of Federal 
approval. 

Stocks and production, it was said, both are below 
normal; the car situation continues bad, with more em- 
bargoes being placed, and the labor situation is serious 
and threatens to grow worse. There is an abundance of 
orders which could be shipped but for the car and labor 
shortages. 

Special attention was directed to the tremendous de- 
mand just now for lumber for boxes and erating. This 
grows out of the requirements of the Army and Navy de- 
partments in regard to the packing of consignments of 
goods, including medicines, munitions, machinery ete. It 
was stated that perhaps at no other time has the demand 
been so great for packing boxes and crating from the 
manufacturers of machinery and supplies for the army 
and navy, and for the transportation of all kinds of 
supplies across the ocean. 

Additional applications for membership from thirty- 
one manufacturers and distributors of hardwoods were 
received. 
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Much of the time of the meeting was taken up with 
examination of reports of sales and comparison of prices 
which are the basis of the averages made up by the 
headquarters’ office. The general sentiment was that 
the plan is working out excellently, that its results are 
bound to be for the best of the trade, and that all the 
details of the execution of the plan are being properly 
handled. 


VETERAN LUMBERMAN BECOMES LIFE 
MEMBER 


sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 19.—Capt. Robert Dollar, veteran 
hunberman and head of the Dollar Steamship Co., of San 
\’vaneiseo, is the latest Hoo-Hoo to take out a life mem- 
bership in that organization, E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the order, announced today. Captain Dollar 
is en early Hoo-Hoo and has always been an enthusiastic 
member, éspecially so since he attended the annual con- 
estenation held in San Francisco in 1915. The fee of 
$ 
a 





:100, which entitled Captain Dollar to life membership, 
vas sent in to Mr. Tennant by Past Snark F. W. Trower 
of San Francisco. 


IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE DEALERS ELECT 


Sacinaw, Micu., Nov. 21.—At the fourteenth annual 
convention of the Michigan Implement & Vehicle Deal- 
ers’ Association, in Saginaw last week, resolutions were 
adopted pledging the organization to aid in the conserva- 
tion and production of food, requesting manufacturers 
to stop insuring parcel post packages valued at $1 or less 
if they are not asked to do so, and endorsing the Stevens 
standard price bill. The prominence and influence of the 
implement dealers in their communities were’ particularly 
emphasized in the different addresses. The selection of 
the next convention city was referred to the officers and 
directors. Many splendid exhibits of farm implements 
were on display during the convention. 

The officers reélected follow: 


President—Isaac Van Dyke, Zeeland. 

Vice president-—J. F. Follmer, Vicksburg. 

Treasurer—F. E. Strong, Battle Creek. 

Secretary—L. F. Wolf, Mt. Clemens. 

Directors—C. L. Glasgow, Nashville; W. L. C. Reid, Jack- 
son; W. O. Barton, Portland, and J. F. Hayden, Cassopolis. 





_ WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Western Retailers Have Ambitious Plans for Their Annual—Exporters, Hardwood Manu- 
facturers and Others Set Their Convention Dates 





Dec. 3—Montreal Lumber Association of the Board of Trade, 
Montreal, P. Q. Annual meeting. 
4-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 
Dec. 10—-Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 

11—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
. 9, 10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 15—British Columbia Loggers’ Association (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. C. Annual meeting. 
15-17, 1918—Northwestern 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 15—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 
16—American Oak Manufacturers’ 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 
17—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual meeting. 

18—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 
18—Pacific Coast’ Shippers’ 
Annual meeting. 
Jan. 22, 23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
22-24—-Mountein States Lumber Dealers’ 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 
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Jan Lincoln 
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Jan. Association, Mem- 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Association, Wash. 


Jan. Seattle, 


Jan. Association, 





Jan. 28, 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, New 
York City. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23-25—Western Retail Lumberman’s Association (Can- 
ada), Winnipeg, Man. Annyal meeting. 

Jan. 28-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 29—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kalis- 

pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, meet- 
ing place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 

eb. 5, 6@—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 

States, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

6, T—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’'s Association, 

Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, lowa. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

eb. T-9—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asse- 

ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

"eb. 18-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylva- 
nia, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

leb.—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Montreal, P. Q. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Assoeiation of Texas, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 


Feb 


Great 


Feb. 


Ft. Worth, 





INDIANA HARDWOOD MEN SET MEETING DATE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 20.—The annual convention 
of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association will 
be held at the Claypool Hotel in this city on Thursday, 
Jan, 24, 1918. The meeting will be in the nature of a 
home coming for former Hoosier lumbermen to whom is 
extended a cordial invitation to be present. Announce- 
ment of the program will be made later. 





RETAILERS LAY PLANS FOR ANNUAL 


_ SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 19.—Plans for the annual meet- 
‘ug of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association are 
rapidly taking shape under the direction of Secretary 
A. L. Porter. Wide publicity is being given to the con- 
vention dates, Feb. 7, 8 and 9, and fully 500 retailers are 
expected to be in attendance at the Montana meeting 
next year, 

*‘Let’s Get Down to Business’’ is the slogan that 

Secretary Porter has suggested for the keynote of the 
convention and which has been submitted to the Montana 
committee on arrangements for the session for its 
approval, 
_ Governor S. V. Stewart of Montana has accepted the 
invitation to speak at the convention and others who will 
talk under plans made thus far are President I. G. Kjos- 
ness, of the Madison Lumber & Mill Co., Lewiston, Ida., 
head of the retailers’ association; Ben R. Vardaman, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, who will talk on salesmanship; H. R. 
Isherwood, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation’s retail department; and Guy W. Bulmer, of the 
Rogers Templeton Lumber Co., Great Falls. 

The organization of the entertainment and details of 
the Great Falls program is being worked out now by the 
following standing committees: 


Committee on hotels and reservations : 


H. L. Call, chair- 
man; A. J. Breitenstein, J. A. Grogan. 


Committee 


X on stunts and entertainment: H. M. Yaw, 
chairman ; Grant Call, John Roe. 
Committee on finance: H. B. Bouton, chairman; A. K. 


McClintock, C. A. Watson. 

Committee on invitations: H. A 
James Flaherty, P. J. Healy. 

Committee on badges: G. W. 
jr.; E. G. Trainor. 

Secretary Cooper and R. J. Knott, traffic manager of 
the association, will attend meetings at Spokane and 
Portland of divisions of the association within the next 
two weeks, at which market conditions and the minimum 
weight situation will be discussed among other things, 
F..D. Becker, of Kalispell, has called a meeting of the 
Montana Larch Manufacturers’ Association, to be held in 
Spokane Nov. 24. Practically all the members of this 
organization are identical with the Montana division of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. A meeting 
of the Oregon branch of the association will be held at 
Portland Thursday, Nov. 27, called by D. C. Eccles, of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., Oregon director of the Western Pine 
association. 


Templeton, chairman; 


sulmer, chairman; J. Byrne, 





~~ 


FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL ANNOUNCES CON- 
VENTION DATE 


The National Foreign Trade Council announces that 
the Fifth National Foreign Trade Convention is to be 
held at the Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati on Feb. 7, 8 and 9, 
1918. The convention will center about the part foreign 
trade in its various phases must take in helping win the 
war, the program for the future and the problem of the 
merchant marine. <A considerable part of the time will 
be given to the question and answer form of group discus- 
sion. Ample hotel accommodations are assured. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS ANNOUNCE 
DATE OF ANNUAL 

CINCINNATI, OH10, Nov. 20—The annual meeting of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the Unifed 
States will be held in this city Feb. 5 and 6, 1918, ae- 
cording to decision of the board of governors, reached 
at a meeting in this city today. This is about one week 
later than the meetings usually have been held. Details 
of the program, with names of speakers, will be arranged 
later, that work having been left to a program committee 
to be named. It is the desire of the governors to secure 
some of the most prominent men now associated with the 
war end of the lumber industry. 


an 


NATIONAL EXPORTERS TO MEET IN NEW YORK 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 19.—The only question relative 
to the annual meeting of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association left undecided till now, that of the city where 
the sessions are to be held, Jan. 23 and 24, has been set- 
tled in favor of New York. A majority of the board of 
directors favored New York because of the important in- 
terests centered there and nearly all the others whose first 
choice happened to be a different town were for Gotham 
as a second choice, so that the decision to meet there was 
practically unanimous. It is felt that the location in 
New York of the British minister of shipping rendered 
the deliberations there desirable, for the officers of the 
association may desire to consult Mr. Cannop about vari- 
ous matters, or the association may take action which 
would render it important to get in direct touch with him. 





IOWANS CHOOSE THEIR DATE FOR ANNUAL 

The Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has chosen Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 6 and 7, 
as the dates for its next annual convention. Secretary 
R. J. Reaney advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
““We expect to put on a good strong program at that 
time and it may be that there will be a Hoo-Hoo conecate- 
nation in connection with it. If so, that will be held on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 5.’? Headquarters for the annual 
will be at the Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa. 





AN OREGON planing mill is turning out an order from 
the Government for 1,000,000 tent pins. These pins are 
24 inches long, of maple and ash. Four months will be 
required to complete delivery of the order. Evidently 
the Government is reverting to the use of wooden tent 
pins, after an extensive trial of aluminum for this pur- 
pose. It is said that the experiment was not wholly 
successful. Possibly the desirability of conserving the 
supply of aluminum for airplane use may also be a factor 
in returning to wooden pins. 














Retail 
Profits 


these days depend a good 
deal on the volume of busi- 
ness done and that undoubt- 
edly explains the retail lum- 
berman’s tendency to the 
handling of substitutes for 
lumber. But in your 
anxiety to get all the 
business you can from 
your community, you 
should see to it first 
“| that you let no lumber 
{ business escape you. 


+ A Good 
Field 


Open to 
Dealers 


now, brought about by 
the present day home- 
builder looking more to 
artistic effects, is that 
of specializingin Finish. 
Here is a line where 
you can make your ex- 
perience and knowledge 
cash in a nice profit for 
you :— 


Birch 


The Peer of 
Woods for 


Interior 

Finis 
inish 

The manufacturers of 
age this wood have perfected 
hs ay AS their methods of manufac- 

‘ turing so that their prod- 
ucts meet the most critical 
demands of builders. They 
have experimented with 
birch in every conceivable 
way to determine the uses 
for which it is best suited 
—and when they tell you 
to push it for interior 
finish they have good rea- 
sons. Ask any of the firms 
shown below to tell you 
their reasons and to send 
you the 10 Birch Panels— 
showing different finishes 
it takes to perfection. 


















1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Lt¢., 
Chassell, Mich. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


OCONTO COMPANY, 
817 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


BAY DE NOQUET CO., Nahma, Michigan. 
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PITTSBURGH 














OUR LENOX, KY. MILL. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pie DOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., pit7.Cliver. Bide, 











PHILADELPHIA 








; William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Dudldne, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 








id Everything 


50% El vie 


North Carolina Pine ] 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


| Hallowell & Souder, pHi abevPHic’PA. | 














Remember 
? 





~ 


Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


All up-to grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 











Colonial Trust Bldg.,  VDalesale Lumber put LADELPHIA, PA. 
ERIS LOE DPR ATI A 








ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE HOLDS SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL 





Patriotic Undertone Is Strong— Reports of Officers and Committees Reflect Year’s Ac- 


tivities—Important Questions Are Discussed 





Sr Louis, Mo., Nov. 19.—Codperation and organization 
were the keynotes of the annual meeting and dinner of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis at the American 
Annex Hotel last Friday evening. This was voted one 
of the most successful meetings from the standpoint of 
both entertainment and instruction ever given by the 
lumbermen of this city. Patriotism marked the meeting. 
There were flags everywhere, and directly back of the 
speakers’ table was a portrait of President Wilson draped 
in the national colors. The meeting was opened and 
closed with the singing of the national anthem. 

Thomas EK. Powe, president of the exchange, presided 
and acted as toastmaster. At the business meeting which 
preceded the addresses by two notable speakers reports 
were heard from officers of the exchange and heads of the 
various divisions. These showed that the exchange is in 
a highly prosperous condition and is constantly increasing 
its activities, 

Mr. Powe said that when the exchange was reorganized 
two years ago it was broke. Later the members learned 
thru the report of R. E. MeKee, treasurer, that the ex- 
change now is free of debt and has $1,279.53 to its eredit. 
Mr. Powe said that the exchange had been organized 
fifty years ago. Later, he said, several branches broke 
off and became independent, but the original exchange 
was maintained by the hardwood men. Mr. Powe said: 


About two years ago some of the different members of the 


. exchange decided that we ought to have an exchange such as 


Was originally planned, and this has been accomplished. The 
exchange now is composed of every branch of lumbermen 
in the city, and IT am very glad to say that it is a suecess. 
It has been a financial success and T hope it will be a social 
success as well, 

Mr. Powe said that the lumbermen have proved that 
they are doing more to help the United States win the 
war than any other large association of business men in 
this country. He said: 

There are two associations of business interests in 
country that are greater than the lumber interests—agricul- 
ture and steel. The advance in steel has been 300 to 400 
percent; the advance in agricultural products 200 to 300. per- 
cent, while the advance in the price of lumber has been prac 


this 





THOMAS E. 
President 


POWE, 


tically only 20 to 25 percent. The Government undoubtedly 
has no complaint to make of the patriotism of the men in 
the lumber industry. 


The growth of the exchange and-the inerease of its 
activities were best shown in the annual report of its 
efficient secretary, Orville A. Pier. Mr. Pier’s report 
follows: 

Your secretary has the honor to make the following brief 
report on the activities of the exchange during the last 
year: 

The inspection department has had a continued active sea- 
son; only at rare intervals has work slowed down so the in- 
spector was idle even for a day. We will by the close of the 
fiscal year have inspected between 5,500,000 and 6,000,000 feet 
of lumber in this market. The secretary has had frequent 
opportunities to send the inspector to other outside localities 
to make inspections, some as far away as Indiana, Iowa, 
Illinois and Michigan points, showing that the exchange has 
broadened its scope of usefulness to our members and has 
been gaining recognition away from home, 

During the year we have maintained our membership at the 
same point we began with, namely, seventy-seven member 
firms. We have lost three members during the year and 
gained three new ones. 

The office of the secretary has been a very busy place dur- 
ing the last year. His work has been radically increased, 
and the results obtained have been far more important and 
extensive than before; and it should also be remembered that 
the work this last year has been largely on the order of 
initial organization work, boosting the activities of divisions 
where opportunity offered. This kind of work naturally 
strengthens the exchange proper. 

Division A—retailers, Division F—wholesalers and Divi- 
sion E—tie and timber have all been doing excellent work. 

The secretary has attended a large number of meetings of 
divisions and of their committees, many of them at evening 
luncheons, giving time and energy to the work wherever 
possible. 

Division D is quiescent and Division C—manufacturers and 
Division B—hardwood yards seem to be going along in the 
even tenor of their ways. 

The work this year, while onerous, has given the secretary 
an opportunity to broaden the scope of the exchange and to 





ORVILLE 
Secretary 


widen the acquaintance of outsiders with the exchange and 
a continuance of such work will naturally result in the ; 
building of the exchange both in Membership and the eh 
acter of accomplishments for individual members and | 
trade at large. 

Mr. Powe explained that the inspector of the exchany: 
was appointed by the mayor and was a bonded officia|, 
and that his inspection was recognized as being legal 
every way. 

The report of the treasurer showed that he had receiv. 
from his predecessor $773.85, and from the seereta: 
$4,931.34, making the total receipts for the year $5,705.14 
which after Geducting expenditures left a balance on 
hand of $1,239.53, a gain of $505.68. 

The reports of the chairmen of the divisions and eom 
mittees were next heard. A. J. Gorg, chairman of Diy 
sion E—tie and timber—was absent and a brief state 
ment of the work of this branch of the exchange wa; 
made by A. R. Fathman, vice chairman. 

C. K. MeClure, chairman of the newest division of th: 
exchange, Division F—yellow pine wholesalers—which was 
formerly consolidated with the manufacturers and line 
yards, said that the division has been very active in thi 
few months that it has been in existence. He added: 


ti 





As wholesalers we have been fighting for existence. At a 
hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commission in Chicago 
we were branded by a prominent lumberman as pirates, and 
the commission was asked to put an excessive charge for the 
reconsigning of cars, even a charge that would have been 
prohibitive was demanded—$25 a car. We had a meeting 
of the wholesalers of Chicago, St. Louis, Columbus and Cin 
cinnati, and employed Guy M. Freer, traffic manager of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, to handle this matter for 
us and to fight all of these cases. 

Mr. McClure said that the question of demurrage had 
been settled, and while it was made heavier than the 
wholesalers thought was necessary, still it was not as 
heavy as those who fought the wholesalers had demanded. 
He said that the division had contended for at least one 
free reconsignment and suggested to the railroads that a 
charge of $5 be made for each additional reconsignment. 

Harry Montgomery, chairman of the membership com 





A. PIER, STEPHEN J. GAVIN, 


Chairman Credit Committee 


mittee, made a brief report. Julius Seidel, chairman of 
the public affairs committee, one of the most important 
committees in the exchange, detailed his work. During 
Mr. Seidel’s incumbency two important matters came up. 
One was the question of municipal constructed, owned 
and operated docks for the development of the Mississip})! 
River traffic, which he pointed out as meaning much f° 
the lumber industry. The other was the proposed changes 
in the building code, which would have been ruinous fe 
the lumber interests of St. Louis, if they had been 
adopted. He told of the fights he made on these meas 
ures, in both of which the committee had been suecesst ti’ 
Mr. Seidel said that the lumber interests as a whole h: 

not appeared at the publie hearings on the measures, 
they should have, but were content to leave the matte: 
with the committee. 

Stephen J. Gavin, chairman, reported that the ered:! 
committee had had nothing to do, which spoke well fo 
the exchange. Reports were made by J. A. Reheis, of the 
finance committee, and T. C. Whitmarsh, chairman of th: 
entertainment committee, the latter being largely respo! 
sible for the success of the annual meeting. 

President Powe appointed the following nominating 
committee to nominate officers to be voted on at the au 
nual election of the exchange on Dec. 3: J. A. Reheis, 
chairman; Franz Waldstein, B. EK. McKee, Zeno Kink 
head and F. J. Riefling. The following auditing con 
mittee was appointed: . Messrs. Prendergast and Harring 
ton and Robert Abeles. 

A. D. Aiken, general agent of the Rock Island, spoke 
on ‘‘Codperation.’’ Mr. Aiken reviewed the troubles of 
the railroads and declared that they had been harassed 
by over-regulation, complaining of the present dual sys 
tem of State and Federal supervision. He said that the 
railroads granted the right of regulation, and even wante: 
it, but they wanted scientific and equitable regulation 
He admitted that the railroads had not been without sin. 
Mr. Aiken told of the part the railroads are taking in 
assisting the Government. He pleaded for; the codpera- 
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sion of the lumber interests on behalf of the railroads. 
W. E. Bilheimer, president of the Mercantile Club and 


the Salesmanship Club of St. Louis, spoke on ‘‘Organi- — 


vation.’?? Mr. Bilheimer said that no organizer can be 
any bigger than the organization, and so he declared that 
the first thing necessary is for the organization of the in- 
lividual. He declared that master men are needed in 
this day and time to effect organization. Character, he 
said, is the first requisite in any man. Other attributes, 
he said, were personality, initiativeness, optimism, loy- 
alty, and friendliness. To lumbermen Mr. Bilheimer 
cave this advice: 

If I were in the lumber business I would immediately be- 
‘in to get my salesmen to get in touch with foreign languages 
that they might successfully cope with the foreign markets 
hat will be open to us when this war is over. I would say 
that the lumbermen should be first and foremost to agitate 
taking care of a ship building plant in St. Louis. 

The entertainment features consisted of operatic, pop- 
ilar and patriotie songs by talented men and women. It 
was a most enjoyable affair thruout. 


2 





TELLS OF FIR LUMBER SITUATION 


San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 17.—At last Tuesday’s 
weekly luncheon of the Douglas Fir Club, at the San 
Francisco Commercial Club, E. D. Kingsley, of Portland, 
the guest of honor, was the principal speaker. Mr. King- 
sley, who is president of the West Oregon Lumber Co. 
and at the head of the Oregon Ship Timber Co., of Linn- 
ton, Ore., reviewed the fir lumber situation on the Pacific 
coast and told of some of the difficulties now encountered 
by the lumber manufacturers. Scarcity of logs and un- 
satisfactory labor conditions have interfered with increas- 
ing the cut of lumber. While most of the mills have full 
crews, the efficiency of the help is about 20 percent less 
than in former times. Members who attended the meet- 
ing reported that sales were beginning to be made in 
this market under the new List 21. 


LOUISVILLE CLUB ANNOUNCES PERSONNEL 
OF COMMITTEES 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 20.—The five standing commit- 
tees of the Louisville Hardwood Club have been announced 
by A. E. Norman, jr., who will serve as an ex-officio mem- 
ber of each committee. These committees will serve dur- 
ing the ensuing year under the new president: 


Transportation—D. FE. Klein, T. M. Brown and H. E. 
Snyder. 

Entertainment—H. E. Klein, FE. B. Norman and Ed Duvol. 

Finance—P. P. Joyes, H. J. Gates and EF. L. Davis. 

Logs—E. S. Shippen, Will Day and H. E. Klein. 

Lumber—E. L. Davis, E. B. Norman and T. J. Christian. 


TO FORM NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAFFIC 
CLUBS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 19—Thomas C. Whitmarsh, gen- 
eral manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. and 
president of the Traffic Club of St. Louis, has called a 
meeting of delegates from all the traffic clubs in the 
United States to form a national association of traffic 
clubs. The meeting will be held in St. Louis on Dee. 4, 
and the delegates will be guests of honor of the St. Louis 
club at its annual dinner that evening. Mr. Whitmarsh, 
who declined reelection as president and will become vice 
president after that date, has received encouraging re- 
sponses from the various traffic clubs thruout the country. 

It is proposed that the national association shall meet 
on the date of the annual dinner of the local elub at 
the place selected by the association for its meeting. 
In his eall to the other traffic clubs, Mr. Whitmarsh has 
stated the objects of a national association as follows: 

(1) The unifying of the traffic clubs of the United States 
into one national organization for the transaction of such 
business as may come before it for national action. 

(2) To assimilate such information from time to time as 
may be of interest to the clubs as members, 

(3) To secure speakers of national repute to address all of 
the membership clubs, and create interest in the discussion 
of traffic problems from a national standpoint. 

(4) Thru the national body interest may be stimulated in 
the activities of the clubs, which would result in increasing 
the membership and sphere of influence in local communities 
and add to the standing of the clubs. 

(5) The traffic men of the country, both railroad and in- 
dustrial, need such a forum for the discussion and inter- 
‘hange of ideas. 


PHILADELPHIANS END GOLF SEASON 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 19.—The final tournament 

and meeting of the season was held last Wednesday by 
the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club, on the course of 
the Riverton Country Club, a few miles above this city. 
As usual, the day was ideal and there were thirty-two 
players in the tournament. Most of the lumbermen made 
about their highest seores for the year. While the greens 
committee deserves wonderful praise, the house committee 
shone also, and this little club treated the lumbermen to 
about as fine a dinner as they have had anywhere. 
The prizes for this tournament, which is not officially 
in the season, were for first, second and third low net, the 
first, a thermos pitcher, being won by J. E. Troth; second, 
an electric toaster, by H. C. Magruder, and third, a carving 
set, by E. B. Humphreys. The latter two were tied, and 
drew for places. A special booby prize, donated by 
H. C. Magruder, was won by John I. Coulbourn. 

‘The report of the secretary stated that a special meeting 
ot the executive committee had been held on Nov. 12, at 
which time the following had been elected to membership ; 
H. H. Sheip, M. L. March, John I. Coulbourn, J. H. 
Mackelduff and E. T. Henson. The resignations of Wil- 
liam T. Betts, R. W. Tunis and A. J. Cadwallader were 
accepted with regret. A resolution was adopted, cancel- 
ling the dues of members in the service and electing them 
honorary members, with the privilege of reinstatement 
as active members on their return. 

Edward S. Wood, representing the Riverton Club, was 
&% guest and spoke interestingly of the growth of the 
organization. Former President Harry Humphreys pre- 
sented handsome silver plates to J. Elmer Troth and Ben 
C. Currie, former officials, for signal services to the club. 
ee were authorized a year ago, but had not been pre- 

ed. 

The players, with their net scores, were as follows: 

George F. Craig, no card; William H. Fritz, 82; J. A. Fin- 














ley, 81; W. H. G. Kirkpatrick, 86; M. J. Dukes, 83; W. H. 
Lincoln, guest; F. A. Benson, 85; BE. D. Swenk, 79; H. W. 
Allen, 81; J. I. M. Wilson, 101; J. I. Coulbourn, 87; J. P. 
Comegys, 85; E. B. Hallowell, 90; David Baird, jr., 80; 
Barclay Johnson, guest; A. B. F. Smith, 88; I. A. Collins, 77 ; 
M. G. Wright, 95; B. C. Currie, 83; J. E. Troth, 75; W. P. 
Shearer, 83; H. C. Magruder, 77; Harry Humphreys, 85; L. 
B. Brown, guest; Horace W. Smedley, 81; J. B. McFarland, 
jr., 84; E. B. Humphreys, 77; J. W. Turnbull, no card; Frank 
Buck, 94; E. W. Fry, 97; W. H. Smedley, b9 ; J. Anderson 
Ross, 87. 


TO HANDLE EVANSVILLE CLUB’S TRAFFIC 
MATTERS 


LouISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 20.—R. R. May, manager of the 
Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, last week attended a meeting of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club, at which a discussion was entered into 
relative to arranging plans for the Louisville traffic office 
to handle traffic matters for the Evansville lumbermen, 
who have not a separate organization for handling such 
matters. If arrangements are completed the Louisville 
office will handle the work, Mr. May making frequent 
trips to Evansville for that purpose. 

J. Van Norman, of Louisville, and J. H. Townshend, 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Memphis, spent a busy week in Washington in connection 
with the proposed 15 percent lumber rate advance. Mr. 
Townshend passed thru Louisville on his way South, and 
while here stated that he did not believe the commission 
would grant a 15 percent advance, if it granted any ad- 
vance whatever. 


DENVER ENTERTAINERS ELECT OFFICERS 


DENVER, CoLo., Nov. 17.—The Albany Hotel was the 
scene, Nov. 10, of the annual meeting of the Denver Knot 
Hole Club, which elected officers for its new fiscal year as 
follows: 

President—I. F. Downer. 

First vice president—Clark Moore. 

Second vice president—C. W. Kirchner. 

Third vice president—Park L. Boyan. 

Treasurer—James G. Noll. 

Secretary—J. H. Burnside. 

President Downer succeeds D. E. Aldeous, Messrs. 
Moore and Kirchner being advanced in the multitudinous 
vice presidency, and Treasurer Noll and Secretary Burn- 
side succeed themselves. The club has a single purpose— 
that of providing entertainment for the visiting members 
of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
the annual meeting of that organization, to be held this 
year Jan, 22, 23 and 24. In accordance with that purpose 
the club voted to provide a banquet and entertainment, 
details of which will be announced later. 














CUT-OVER LANDS ARE PROMOTED AT FAIR 

SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 19.— Agricultural products, 
livestock and manual training articles exhibited at the 
Louisiana State fair, which closed here recently after 
running six days with a daily average of about 15,000 in 
attendance, helped to put Louisiana’s timber resources 
prominently before the public. The productiveness of 
eut-over pine lands was especially emphasized. There 
was a parish fair contest, with nearly thirty parishes 
competing. 

One parish, Beauregard, in western Louisiana, showed 
nothing but cut-over land products, which were in charge 
of C. C. Hatman, demonstration agent, and the Beaure- 
gard booth was among the prize winners in the parish 
contest. The exhibit included nine varieties of hay, two 
of corn, four of sorghum, oats, rice, cotton, velvet beans, 
peas, soy beans, peanuts, cane syrup, melons, sweet pota- 
toes and other products, which came from different farms, 
including the Long-Bell Lumber Company’s demonstra- 
tion farm. The exhibit showed that almost any farm 
products could be grown to advantage on cut-over lands. 
There was a sweet potato curing process demonstrated, 
the curing building being of lumber, and Mr. Chatman 
stated that about 150 bushels of potatoes to the acre 
were raised on cut-over lands. The curing enables the 
owner to get about twice as much for the product. 

At the Allen Parish booth literature was given away 
announcing that cut-over lands in that parish are adapted 
to eattle and sheep grazing and the growing of feeds for 
winter, also for raising cotton, cane, corn and other 
products. The lands, it was announced, could be bought 
for $5 to $15 an acre, and after removal of stumps farm- 
ing could be made profitable. Persons desiring more in- 
formation were asked to communicate with C. A. Brewer, 
agricultural agent, United States Department of Agri- 
eulture, Oberlin, La., and C. Lindsey, secretary and man- 
ager of the Allen Fair Association, Oakdale, La. 

How profitable livestock raising may be on cut-over 
lands was indicated by the exhibition of a fine herd of 
Hereford cattle from the Enochs Farm, Fernwood, La. 

The State University of Louisiana showed an exhibit 
representing the work of its forestry department, stress- 
ing the sealing of logs and tree surgery, and also showed 
manual training work. The Southern University also 
showed articles made from lumber, and high schools 


showed articles made in their shops out of Louisiana’ 


lumber. 

Among the very interesting exhibits at the Louisiana 
State fair was a model building known as the ‘‘ economy 
bungalow,’’ erected by the Allen Manufacturing Co., 
which used it in encouraging the back to the country 
movement. The company encouraged the use of the bun- 
galow instead of the old box house, particularly on farms 
and plantations and in small cities and towns, and an- 
nounced thru copies of a pamphlet given to visitors that 
the company propose to erect a number of bungalows for 
its employees at Cedar Grove, where it has a large new 
mill in operation. 

The Victoria Lumber Co. ‘‘ pulled off’’ a unique and 
very patriotic contest at the fair, encouraging the use of 
wheat substitutes as a stimulant in the food conserva- 
tion movement. <A kitchen cabinet, made in the Victoria 
plant, was offered the exhibitor of the best ‘‘ war bread’’ 
made with sweet potatoes as substitute for wheat ac- 
cording to Government recipe. The competition was brisk. 
Mrs. F. W. Gregory, of this city, received the award. 
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LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 

1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16’ No. 2, 
l car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts 3 & 4 Barn 

or Shop 1 car each 22446 No.1 Barnand 
l car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 Barn 
1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car 1x 6 No. 3 Barn 

No. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 

Our location assures you quick delivery. 


[| Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. ! 
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Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


you will have a source of supply 
AEE Sa 
All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 




















Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood «4 Hemlock 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 








BIRCH for QUICK SALE 











50 M 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. 

50 M 5-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. ae 

15 M 12-4 No. 1 Common and Better. Prices 
100 M 6-4 No. 3 Common. Today. 
100 M 5-4 No. 3 Common. 





Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 








DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Window Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sa2hisax 

















i 
The American Lumberman’s S¢’en¥-twe Pages of ry 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


| American Lamberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business, 





















Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 














































A Modern Solomon 


1s he who looks early this year to his coal bin and 
places his order for bis winter's needs. Just off- 
hand we surmise a lot of bins hereabouts will 


have to be enlarged in order to accommodate this 
new idea of “stocking-up-ahead,” but we've got 
the shiplap you'll need and the coal you'll want. 
Let's get busy right now 


(Name and Address) 
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Seasonable 
Advertising 


boosts business for the retail lumber 
dealer just the same as it does for the 
clothier, grocer or dry goods merchant. 


Bulletin No. 31 


—just off thepress—contains|8 season- 
able advertisements which contain 
human appeal that will get them read. 
Get a copy of it today and than ad- 
vertise in your local newspaper. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 




















THE WOODS Contains the best work of ““The Lum- 


berman Poet”, including ‘TODAY ”’, 
By Douglas Malloch ju5¢ now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, ° 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
























































While the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is, in general, favor- 
able to the wider use of wood in its various forms, there 
is one form of use to which it is the purpose of this article 
to take exception. 

It is true, however, that the relation between the lum- 
ber industry and this particular form of commercial ae- 
tivity is somewhat indirect. From wood cellulose may 
be derived and cellulose upon treatment with nitric acid 
becomes gun cotton, the high explosive which is the base 
of many forms of’ ammunition and particularly the ex- 
plosive charge in torpedoes. This highly inflammable 
substance upon admixture with camphor and manipulation 
becomes celluloid and the chain is complete—with the 
further observation that the form of cellulose most used 
is some purer form than that which may be readily secured 
from wood pulp. ; ; 

The resulting celluloid is an article of highly diversi- 
fied usefulness. The ‘‘staghorn’’ handles of the most 
expensive and widely renowned makes of carving knives 
in this country are more apt than not to be of this ma- 
terial. In the writer’s home the fork of such a carving 
set somewhat carelessly in use at the kitchen range sud- 
denly ignited and went on burning merrily even when 
completely immersed in water, the smoke from its com- 
bustion bubbling up thru the water in a very spooky sort 
of way. No one as far as known has attempted to sub- 
stitute celluloid for meerschaum in the manufacture of 
smoker’s pipes but they have been doing a more dangerous 
thing in the manufacture of candlesticks from this ma- 
terial. 

Candlesticks? Yes. A staff representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN passing hastily thru a large de- 
partment store in Chicago this week had his eye arrested 
by a candlestick of ‘‘ French ivory’’ priced at 49 cents or 
89 cents the pair. French ivory is one of the several 
euphonious names under which celluloid is marketed. 
This provoked further investigation and thruout the entire 
length of State street there was not found a department 
store which did not include candlesticks of celluloid 
among the wares in its toliet goods department. Investi- 
gation in the candlestick and shade departments was not 
fruitful of results, this ware being usually sold in con- 
junction with the hair pin holders and hair receivers and 
various other articles of celluloid which usually decorate 
milady’s toilet table. 

Most of the samples inspected had a cup either of metal 
or of glass to receive the bottom of the candle. At one 
of the larger stores where the prices ranged 75 cents, $1, 
$1.50 and $2.50, three of the candlesticks exhibited in this 
range of prices had no cups whatever in them and the 75- 
cent candestick illustrated herewith was selected for 
purchase upon the theory that here was found the horri- 
ble example of an all celluloid candlestick with no pro- 
tection whatever. When it came to wrapping up the pur- 
chase, however, the saleswoman looked at it a moment in 
perplexity, went and inquired of another saleswoman and 
came back and borrowed a cup from one of the other can- 
dlesticks as separately shown in the illustration. To this 
extent, therefore, the purchaser was disappointed, but he 
went away with the query in the back of his mind as to 
what would happen during the rush of the Christmas 
season to the three candlesticks left on the shelves minus 
their cups. The chances are very strong that some of 
them, at least, in the rush and swirl of the busy season 
will be sold in that condition. 

At another store, one of the higher class, one of the 
candlesticks of ‘‘ French ivory’’ in pure white was pre- 
sented at $1.50 and another at $2 with a very appro- 
priate border of mourning black around the edge of base 
and receptacle. These two sticks had cups of very thin 
glass with a very narrow horizontal edge at the top be- 
yond which the horizontal celluloid run extended. The 
shopper remarked upon the scarcity of goods in this line. 

‘“Oh, yes,’’? the intelligent saleswomen volunteered, 
‘‘we can’t buy any more of them.’’ 

‘*Made in Germany then, I suppose?’ 

‘*No,’’ smilingly, ‘‘the manufacturers have stopped 
making them. The insurance people got after them.’’ 

‘*But why?’’ 

‘*Well, you see, this is really a kind of celluloid, tho 
of a superior kind. It will not explode like pure cellu- 
loid, but it will burn. It really has got more camphor 
than celluloid in it tho.’’ 

Here then was a high grade mercantile establishment 
which fully aware that these wares were so dangerous 
that they were no longer manufactured, yet it was calmly 
offering the stock to an innocent and unsuspecting pub- 
lie. 

It was observed that the higher the price of the ar- 
ticle the more apt was it to be supplied with the glass 
cup instead of the metal one. All the metal cups were of 
practically the pattern illustrated, having a broad, slant- 
ing lip to catch the drip. In the case of the candlestick 
purchased, and in most of the other cases, the rim of the 
metal cup was as wide as the lip of the celluloid beneath 
it and in some cases wider. In no case, however, was this 
true of the glass cup. It was uniformly of very thin 
glass with a very narrow edge, which would permit the 
flame of the candle to approach within an inch or less 
of the exposed celluloid if the candle were thru neg- 
lect permitted to burn low. Furthermore, all of these 
cups are easily removable. The glass cups are easily 
broken and the metal cups may be easily lost. The nat- 
ural query is, whether under such circumstances the can- 
dlestick would not remain in use minus the cup. The 
candles usually sold will fit equally well without the cups, 
inasmuch as they are usually molded with a tapering base 
with a shoulder upon it. 

In another store, and one of the cheaper sort where 
goods are sold only for cash, a celluloid candlestick with 
metal cup was offered at 59 cents, but the saleswoman 
volunteered the information that a better one was ob- 
tainable for 69 cents. This upon being produced proved 
not to be of celluloid at all but of metal covered with a 
white enamel in imitation of ivory, This fact being com- 


CELLULOID CANDLESTICKS AND FIRE PREVENTION 


mented on, the salesman remarked: ‘‘ Yes, but it’s safer 
than the other one. Celluloid, you know, is combustibie, 
and while of course the metal cup is some protection, we 
always tell our customers when we sell them that ar 
ticle.’’ 

Here, therefore, was a store whose merchandisin» 
methods are considered of the poorest which was actuall\ 
ranking among the first in taking some sort of precaution 
on behalf of the customer, altho obviously the prope: 
thing to do would have been to refuse to sell the dang: 
ous article at all. 

Getting back to the other saleswoman, while her remay' 
about camphor showed no very exact knowledge or the 
constituent ingredients of celluloid, she was well informe 
as to the action which insurance company representa 
tives and fire protection experts have taken in the Easi 
This matter has been set forth at some length in recent 
news letters of the National Fire Protection Association, 
the issue of Sept. 1, 1917, stating that candlesticks had 
appeared in eastern stores in large numbers and that 
steps had been promptly taken to suppress them. Ih 
the issue of Nov. 1, the further information was give: 
that these candlesticks had been discovered on sale in 
Toronto, Ont., and suppressed there and that the chiet 
of the Bureau of Combustibles in New Jersey, discovering 
them on sale in a number of department stores and 5.. 
10- and 25-cent stores, had forbidden sale, and that b\ 
strange coincidence the manufacturer of this very artick 
had applied for a permit for a factory in a New Jerse) 
city. This permit was granted him for the manufacture 
of other celluloid articles upon his agreement to discon 
tinue the manufacture of these dangerous candlesticks. 

One of these bulletins also further remarks: 

Most of the candlesticks had a cup shaped metal cap place: 
in the top and used to receive the candle. It was argued by 
some that this would prevent the candle from igniting th: 
pyroxlin. It was found, however, that such was not the casi 
for when the candles were lighted and allowed to burn dow: 
the candlestick ignited and burned with the customary 
violence, 

Obviously if this will happen upon tests of the metal 
cup, it is absolutely certain to occur with the glass cup. 

As an instrument of incendiarism also, this contraption 
is almost ideal. All that is necessary is to leave out the 
protective cup, light the candle and go on about one’s 
business. The resulting blaze which is certain to oecu 
will surely be hot enough to do the work. 

All of this has no more 
y direct connection with the 
lumber industry than the 
very attenuated connection 
which was established in the 
introductory sentences of 
this article. It, however, 
points out very clearly that 
in order to reduce our 
national fire loss, it is im 
portant that not all of ow 
attention be centered upon 
the character of building 
construction. We must give 
more or less constant atten- 
tion to what is going on in- 
side of these buildings. For 
tunately more emphasis has 
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CANDLESTICK AND PROTECTIVE CUP 


been placed this year than ever before on that feature of 
fire prevention and the literature of the hour emphasizes 
the need for reducing the factor of human carelessness 

It might be added in closing that at least one of th 
Chicago department stores where these wares are being 
offered for sale is an associate member of the Nationa! 
Fire Protection Association thru the manager of it: 
insurance department. Also by the time this articl 
appears in type it is probable that these candlesticks 
will have disappeared from the sales counters of all of 
these stores, as upon taking this matter up with the Fire 
Prevention Bureau it was found that its inspectors were 
already at work upon it. Just what is being done in the 
sale of these goods in smaller towns and cities where fir 
inspection methods are not vigilantly active is a matte: 
of uncertainty; but each reader of the AMERICAN LuM 
BERMAN can easily ascertain for himself by a few minutes’ 
inquiry. 


PPI 


MANY BUILDING PROJECTS IN SCOTLAND 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 10.—Consul Rufus Fleming, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, recently transmitted a report to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce which 
shows that despite heavy taxation after the war expendi- 
tures wili be large for building projects of all sorts. 
Harbor construction and improvements for which full ar- 
rangements were made several years ago are in abeyance, 
owing to financial and labor problems, important housing 
schemes, construction of industrial plants devoted to the 
manufacture of articles as well as many other building 
projects, are waiting the conclusion of the war. A list of 
engineers, contractors and others interested in public and 
other improvements has been transmitted to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce by Consul Fleming 
and may be secured by request to the Bureau, reference 
being made to file No. 93494, 
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THANKSGIVING 
In wratitude, O God, we kneel again before the shrine 
The fatherhood of old to feel in all these gifts of Thine; 
For jields, for farms, for wealth of grain, 


We come to thank Thee, Lord, again. 

But now another boon is ours, and ours to sing its praise: 

Not for the seed that buds and flowers alone a hymn to 
alse— i ; 

Not that we have these things to live 

But that we have these things to give. 

The things that we are given to do in lands across the 


seas, 
Ou faith to prove and faith renew in moments such as 
these, 
are a blessing to the man 


They 
calls himself ‘‘ American.’’ 


Whe 


We are the authors of this day, this day for thanks apart; 
Now we may prove if all we say is said within the heart— 
The thanks of ocean plowing ships 

More sure than all the thanks of lips. 


Once we could only count our store and hold it in our 
arms 

And thank Thee, Lord, for blessings more of fields and 
tens and farms; 

But now we have the larger chance 

Of sharing with the sons of France. 


Each thing we save a prayer of praise, each thing we 
share a psalm, 

Each sacrifice in troubled days the saddened heart to calm 

Proof positive for men to read, 

And God, that we give thanks indeed. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

Bucyrus, Onto, Nov. 12.—Bueyrus is right up against 
the housing problem. H. G. MeFarren, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce (and also of the Y. M. C. A.) met 
us at the train and, in the hour at our disposal, told us 
something about it. The Allen Motor Co., which manu- 
factures here the engines for its pleasure cars, has in- 
creased its foree 400 men, and has thirty acres ready 
plotted and sewered for homes. It has recently built an 
addition 50x165 feet in size. The American Clay Ma- 
chinery Co. has one shop finished that will employ 300 
additional men and has broken ground for another shop 
to be ready in the spring which will give employment to 
1,000 more. Where and how to house them is the prob- 
lem, and that problem appears to be up to the retail 
lumber dealers of Bueyrus to see to it that some way to 
provide roofs for these men is provided before the ready- 
cut houses (so ealled because they are always ready to 
cut in on the loeal dealer) get busy. The Allen concern, 
it might be explained, is the Fostoria (Ohio) company. 
The American Clay Machinery Co. makes clayworking and 
cement machinery and is one of five companies working 
on Government contracts of that nature. Needless to 
say, Bueyrus is booming; there -is no sigh in Bucyrus: 





MARION, OnIO, Nov. 12.—The Marion Chamber of Com- 
merece had its annual meeting and dinner tonight and, of 
course, local lumbermen were right there in the front row. 
Marion is another Ohio town that is as busy as a bachelor 
trying to take care of his married sister’s twins. Every- 
thing is running full blast. The Chamber of Commerce 
raised its dues from $10 to $25 a year, after three years 
of $10 experience, and plans to do great things for Marion 
during and after the war. 

J. KF, Prendergast, of the J. F. Prendergast Lumber Co., 
i. C. King, another lumberman, and W. J. Gorton, of the 
Marion Lumber Co., were among those present. Mr. 
i'rendergast acted as special host at the Marion Club in 
the afterpiece, and a pleasant time was had. R. M. 
McClure, secretary of the Chamber of Commeree, reported 
tint the population of Marion is rapidly inereasing and 
vent home at midnight because he was afraid the popu- 

‘1on (which is only two weeks old) might wake up and 
want something. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 15.—Larry Smith, seere- 
wry of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
vid Bob Jardine, of the Robert K. Jardine Lumber Co., 
“ve gluttons for punishment, and sat clear thru the weekly 
“ssion of the Grand Rapids Rotary Club today. If we 

er forget any part of ‘‘The Seven Sinners of Business’’ 
ve shall look at Larry or Bob and he will be able to 
prompt us. Just to keep up their record they journeyed 
ver to Bay City and took the degree again. 





Bay Crry, Micu., Nov. 16.—The second annual confer- 
nee of the Northern Lumber Salesmanship Congress was 
great success, as you will see by consulting other pages 
of this periodieal of lumber pabulum. We knew it was 
song to be a great suecess as soon as we found that 
W alter Wrape and Charlie Bigelow and a lot of other Bay 
“ity lumbermen were right on the job. Any further 
loubt was removed when T. Hanson, chief citizen of 
‘rayling, Mich., who looks upon Bay City as somewhat of 
« suburb of the celebrated town named after the cele- 
brated fish, got up in his pajamas and came down (in his 
clothes) to weleome those hardy mariners who had ven- 
tured aeross the State on a Pere Marquette train. We 
came over from Grand Rapids with Zeno Nelson, Earle 
‘rossman, Fred Verkerke, and other Grand Rapids lum- 
bermen, It was delightful, but expensive. 

_ The sessions of the Congress were held at the Wash- 
ington Theater, owned by our French friend Mr. Leahy, 
but other sessions were held all over the place. Minor E. 








Botts, who has a poetic soul if a prosaic name, took us to 
lunch. We have decided that hereafter, in view of the 
high price of fingerbowls, anybody who takes us to lunch 
gets his name in the paper. Anybody who also buys our 
books gets his name in the paper twice—which makes it 
necessary to mention Minor E. Botts again, in spite of 
his name. 

Walter Wrape had sent his wife out of town, he said, so 
that we would have a room. He said. And we believe 
him, because he did it once before. He met all trains 
until he blew a tire. 

Of course, chief interest centered in the banquet, which 
was a howling success. It certainly was a Dewey eve. 
Jim Dewey, of Ludington, Mich., led the singing, such as 
it was, and Harry Dewey, of Chicago, IIl., sales mangler 
for Ed. Hines, also of Chicago, Ill., who was also present, 
misled the audience, as toastmaster, regarding the 
speeches, such as they were. Al. G. Flournoy, of Vir- 
ginia and Rainy Lake, Minn., sales mangler of the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co. (we mention the town 
twice, but the reader should not misunderstand the 
matter) told some stories in his happiest vein. Al. is al- 
ways in his happiest vein when he is telling stories. 
When it comes to stories, Al. is a skyscraper. 

A roll of the lumber industry of Bay City and other 
places hereabouts would be necessary to pay proper trib- 
ute to those who helped to put it over. Enough to say, 
that Bay City covered itself with glory and pansy blos- 
soms. The village of Chicago is to have the next meet- 
ing, we understand, but it will have to gosome to excel 
Merrill, Wis., and Bay City, Mich., as a convention city. 


RANDOM 


The Christmas shopping season is here, and so is your 
copy of ‘‘Tote-road and Trail.’’ 

The laborer who saws out lumber for a ship is also 
taking a shot at the submarines. 

Tell the farmer that another way to save the food is 
to save the farm machinery that produces it. 

Let us have not only some patriotic speeches at the as- 
sociation meetings but also some patriotic acts. 

This is a financial war: We are bonding the United 
States, drafting Americans, and checking Germany. 

A bushel of corn or wheat will do more building now 
than it ever did, and, if he is wise, so will the farmer. 

We don’t know the relative strength of the nations in 
this war but ours is a nephew and a brother-in-law. 

We wish that the Italians could make a hole in the 
Austrian line like this cold weather has in our coal bin. 

The specifications for yellow pine ship building mate- 
rial have been amended nineteen times. Nineteenth 
thoughts are best. 

The soldier boy will feel more like fighting for his 
altars and his fires if he knows that his dad owns them 
and doesn’t rent them. 





We suppose the marriage ceremony that united Miss- 
(issippi) Quality Pine and Mr. E. Z. Price might prop- 
erly be called a pine knot. 

The Council of National Defense is not going to put an 
embargo on home building, because national defense, like 
charity, begins at the home. 

Now that Chicago proposes to rebuild the city of 
Rheims, it will probably be necessary for us to know how 
to pronounce it. Remember it rimes with ‘‘ France.’’ 

What we need at our house is an emergency bureau 
where a fellow could be sure to find a dress shirt or a 
shoestring or something like that when he needed it in a 
hurry. 

Sometime the employer will see that it is not a bit more 
important to have a foundation under the machine a man 
operates than it is to have the foundation of a home 
under the man who operates it. 

If the boy is willing to codperate enough to go to 
Franee, you ought to be willing to go to Milwaukee, or 
Indianapolis, or Columbus or New York or Norfolk or 
Seattle or wherever it is your association is to meet. 


BESIDE THE STREAM 
Life is a house that sets beside 
An ever-flowing stream, 
And man, a little bade to bide, 
Must turn his lathe and sing, 
That they who down its waters glide 
May see his fire agleam— 
That they, mayhap, upon the tide 
The joy of house and home denied, 
May hear his ecaroling. , 


That river is the stream of years, 
The current of the days, 
An inland river salt with tears, 
A river sweet and strong, 
That here in shadow disappears 
And there in sunlight plays— 
And he who now your cottage nears, 
Your fire beholds, your singing hears, 
Has such a need of song! 


Sing, singer, by your cheery fire 
Beside your busy wheel; 

Strike, singer, on your pleasant lyre 
And lift the hearts of men. 

Mayhap the traveler will tire, 
Mayhap your merry peal 

Shall lift him like an angel’s choir, 

The traveler shall reinspire 
And set him right again. 


The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS *== 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


xaros: HB. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 

















For Handling Big Logs 





EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes are 
not produced entirely by handling big 
logs, for often smaller logs are suddenly 
caught, and such occurrences impose greater 
stress upon the line than bie logs when mov- 
ing freely. 
The reserve strengthof HERCULES (Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe 


conditions. Itstoughness and elasticity plus its strength 
make and keep it a “‘live’’ and dependable rope. 









Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
NewYork, Chicago, 


Denver, 
Salt Lake City, 


San Francisco. 


INOFELT 


Conc You and the Weather’’ 


(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 

























The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 





The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of Amer- 
ica’slargestcar 
users compli- 
ment the skill 
and care ex- 
ercised in en- 

raving a 

igginsPlate 
by using Wig- 
gins Cards 
exclusively. 
Ask for tab 
of specimens; 
detach them one by one and observe their clean cut edges and 
general excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 


1108 So. Wabash Ave., 






TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


&.K.HARRIS 
GALES AGENT 





FIGHER BUILOING 
IcAso 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN her methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumper carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Steam 
Signal Whistle 































A STEAM WHISTLE 
Electrically Operated— 


Steam for Sound — Electricity 
for Speed— 











An added car of logs a day— 





Put on your skidder in an hour 
—pays for itself in a month. 








Read what ““Toots-E”’ users say: 





Mount Vernon, Wash. 
“We consider the “‘TOOTS-E’ 
a winner and are well satisfied 
with the ones we have in use. It 
is a decided advance from the old 
method of signaling.” 


English Lumber Company. 












Booklet sent on request. 


, ©. M. LOVSTED & CO, 


PhS Mes De ices ve 





*MALLEABLE JOURNAL BOXES. PITTSBURG BRAKE SHOCS FROGS AND SWITCHES 
MALLEABLE AND STEEL CAR CASTINGS. STEEL CAR WHEELS 
704 ALASKA BUILDING 


























Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 


352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 
Lo in En ineer Confidential Estimates 
gg g g $ Appraisals and Reports 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 
























Send Your Rush Orders 





HELEN@iCm 


Long ant 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


We Specialize Car and Cargo Shipments. 
DAILY CAPACITY 100,000 FEET. 


HELEN, FLORIDA 





Get our prices today. 






















Long e 

ret Yellow Pine 
Rough and Dressed 

Flooring, . 

Going, Leth, | Deri 

Shingles, Sinatdien and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co, BO3roR?: 
































MISSOURIANS AND ILLINOISANS IN JOINT MEETING 





Western Illinois Club Meets with Northeast Missouri Retailers at Latter’s Annuz!— 
Patriotism and Better Business Themes of Meeting 





HANNIBAL, Mo., Nov. 19.—Patriotism and better busi- 
ness methods were the watchwords that guided the busy 
sessions of the Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, which was joined in its annual convention here 
Nov. 15 by the Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Club. It was one of the most successful meetings ever 
held by the Missouri body, nearly 200 dealers and repre- 
sentatives of wholesalers being in attendance. 

The convention was crowded into one day, the time 
being so divided that the program was one of great 
variety. Two hours in the forenoon were given over to 
registration and other informal business. At 11 o0’clock 
the lumbermen went to Ilasco, two miles south of the 
city, where the Atlas Portland Cement Co.’s Hannibal 
plant, one of the largest in the world, is situated. Here 
they were entertained at a luncheon as the guest of the 
Atlas officials, and shown over the great industry employ- 
ing hundreds of men and turning out thousands of bar- 
rels of cement in its 24-hour day. Returning to the city 
at 2 p. m., the business session was convened in the 
auditorium of the Elks’ Club. ‘‘Shop talk’’ prevailed 
and in addition to a number. of talks, committees were 
named to report at the evening meeting. This was held 
in conjunction with a banquet at the Y. M. C. A. building 
at 6 p.m. Here officers were chosen by the Northeast 
Missouri association for the ensuing year as follows: 

President—Lex Morgan, Unionville. 

Vice president—John Robey, Monroe City. 

Secretary-treasurer—Virgil D. Orcutt, Hannibal. 

Directors—William Angell, Louisiana; W. C. Arnold, Mar- 
celine and John Waddill, Kirksville. 

Moberly was selected for the 1918 place of meeting. 

Resolutions thanking the management of the Atlas 
Portland Cement Co. for courtesies extended during the 
visit to the plant; the Elks for their hall, the Y. M. C. A. 
for its dining hall, the Hannibal Chamber of Commerce 
for its entertainment were drawn up in joint resolutions 
submitted and adopted at the evening meeting. 

The visit to the Atlas cement plant was a novel and 
interesting feature. Probably no diversion could have 
been arranged that would have been more universally 
favored by the dealers than was this three-hour visit to 
the great cement works covering many acres. They were 
met by W. H. Baker, assistant general superintendent, 
who also has charge of the Hannibal plant, and A. G. 
Croll, of New York, general superintendent, who with 
other officials extended every courtesy. 

The lumbermen were then shown thru all departments 


‘of the great cement mills, watching the evolution from 


the crude stone and shale until it went into the packing 
house, a finished product. Luncheon in bounteous quan- 
tities was then served. 

The afternoon session was replete with addresses and 
papers tending to give to the dealers the best that several 
specialists in their lines could provide. One number which 
had been scheduled and looked forward to was that of 
J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, who wired that 
he would be unable to attend. 

‘*Our Relations to the War’’ was discussed by J. F. 
Goodman, vice president of the Dickason-Goodman Co., 
of Kansas City, in a manner which brought out the thoro 
patriotism of the trade. The patriotic spirit that per- 
vaded the sessions was demonstrated a few hours later 
at the banquet when a group of dealers started a move 
for a half-dollar contribution from each one present for 
the Y. M. C. A. war fund, in the midst of which Hannibal 
was engaged at the time. This was especially appropriate, 
as the banquet was held in the association building. In a 
few moments $62 was dropped in the hat. 

Another paper which covered a phase of the business 
more or less new to the convention was that of J. F. 
Henry Hoffman, of Hannibal, who told of ‘‘Our Friend 
the Building and Loan Association.’’ Mr. Hoffman is 
secretary of an association in Hannibal and he outlined 
clearly how the concern which arranges the financial plan 
for a man on a salary or wages to own his home should be 
a friend to the lumber dealer. He urged the importance of 
the lumber dealer availing himself of the facilities afforded 
by the loan association. 

H. R. Isherwood, of Chicago, retail representative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, gave a 
concise and helpful talk on ‘‘How to Make the Retail 
Lumberman the Authority on Building Problems, Instead 
of Being the Stock-keeper and Financier.’’ His remarks 
were punctuated with ‘‘pep’’ and instruction on the mat- 
ters of technical and business knowledge necessary to 
get the most out of the trade. 

An explanation of ‘‘ Association Work and Benefits’’ 
which G. W. Jones, secretary of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, gave, clearly epit- 
omized the helps which meetings of the kind, giving the 
dealers a chance to exchange ideas, might afford. 

A few rules of the business were included in the talk 
given by J. D. Orcutt, purchasing agent for the LaCrosse 
Lumber Co., of Louisiana, Mo. ‘‘Buying Methods for the 
Retail Dealer to Follow’’ were outlined in a manner that 
gave many new ideas in that important department of 
their business. : 

As the first of the four talks given at the banquet in 
the evening, the address of L. R. Putman, advertising 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, was one of 
the most helpful of the day. With a punch that drove 
home all of his points, Mr. Putman told the lumbermen 
of the advertising campaign which the pine association 
has carried on, illustrating his remarks by exhibiting a 
double page advertisement from the Saturday Evening 
Post. ‘‘We run this at $10,000 an issue to assist you 
retailers in marketing your goods. You must supplement 
it by your local advertising,’’ he said. 

‘*Purchasing of Mill Work,’’ by D, BR. FitzRoy, pur- 


chasing agent for the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
was a talk on one phase of the business which was t!oro 
and comprehensive. W. G. Funck gave his talk on the 
good of the trade, using the novel title of ‘‘Best ‘wo 
Out of Three,’’ and discussing some interesting p.. ats 
in business getting. ‘‘A New Method of Shipping H»rd- 
wood Flooring’’ was the title of another ‘‘shop ta’)? 
delivered by D. D. Hutchison, of Nashville, Tenn. ‘))\jg 
was an added number on the program but highly in:or. 
esting to all lumbermen. 

Many of the lumbermen were accompanied to Hanni\a] 
by their wives, who were entertained during the afteryoun 
at the Elks’ Club by a committee of Hannibal la!ics 
headed by Mrs. Charles A. Cruikshank and Mrs, V. J), 
Orcutt, wives of Hannibal lumbermen, and later escoriod 
over the city in automobiles. In the evening they wire 
guests at a theater party. 

During their visit to Hannibal many of the dealers took 
time enough from their busy sessions to visit points of 
interest, including Mark Twain’s boyhood home, the cave 
made famous in the humorist’s ‘‘Tom Sawyer,’’ River- 
view Park, overlooking the Mississippi River, and otier 
places. 





BUILDING IS ESSENTIAL FOR PROSPERITY 


The November issue of the monthly letter published by 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
edited by Charles A. Bowen, secretary of that organiza- 
tion, contains a large amount of information of interest 
to the retail trade. In the introduction Secretary Bowen 
takes exception to the statement of certain men that the 
building business is not essential and should practically 
cease during the period of the war. This, Mr. Bowen 
thinks, is direct evidence that these men are not familiar 
with the building business, its size, the number of men 
it employs and the close relation it has to general busi- 
ness prosperity. The lumber associations have been 
called upon to assist the Government in a great number 
of ways, and this is evidence of their importance and 
of the importance of the business they represent. This 
is the time when every effort should be directed to the 
stimulation of the building business along reasonable 
lines. 

The letter deals with mechanics’ liens and trade accep- 
tances, the terms of sale recently formulated by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and is privi- 


leged to announce a great advertising campaign soon to ° 


be launched by the Southern Pine Association in the in- 
terests of the entire lumber industry. This campaign, so 
L. R. Putman, director of advertising and trade exten- 
sion of that association, says, is to be the largest, most 
comprehensive and most costly ever attempted by any 
wood-producing interests. Full-page advertisements will 
be run in the Saturday Evening Post, and a big effort 
will be made to hitch this publicity up with the adver- 
tising done by the local retailer. 

The letter closes with articles on selling shingles and 
on lumber transportation. 





THANKSGIVING VIEWS BY WELL KNOWN LUMBERMEN 
(Concluded from page 36) 


to him, instead of-figuring how much he can undersell his 
neighbor and still survive. He is thankful for his asso- 
ciation, thru which he can tell the world about his prod- 
uct, and which will not let pass the ‘‘ultimatum’’ of the 
substitutes. He is thankful for his opportunity of buy- 
ing his share of Liberty Bonds, and has bought ungrud:- 
ingly. He is thankful for every opportunity for helping 
to crush a certain autocracy that must be destroyed in 
order to make safe his rightful privileges of life and 
liberty. 

Truly grateful thanks are the lot of the manufactur :r 
of red cedar shingles.—J. S. WILLIAMS, Secretary Shing'e 
Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


FINDS LUMBERMEN UNIFORMLY PATRIOTI® 


Burrao, N. Y. 

We hear more or less conflicting talk regarding t»° 
lumber situation thruout the entire country—the sup)! 
and demand, prices ete. Many of these statements : 
very misleading, in my judgment, as I believe there 
sufficient stock being manufactured in every kind «¢ 
lumber to satisfy all demands, and prices have not ii- 
creased anything like they have in any other lines; : 
fact, scarcely enough to cover the increased cost of ope! 
ating, labor ete. 

I am firmly convinced that the lumbermen are patriot! 
enough and able to supply all demands to help out t! 
Government at this time, and that they stand ready an! 
willing to do their part in every way to back up the 
Government in every way that it may call on them fc 
service. I think you are doing good work in spreadin: 
the news that the lumbermen are not less patriotic tha» 
others, and that there is an ample supply to furnish every 
requirement of the Government at reasonable prices and 
promptly.—M. M. Wa.L, treasurer Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co. 





~~ 


MARSHFIELD, Wis., that well known lumber center, has 
been honored with another educational institution. The 
Insurance Post, of Chicago, in a recent stickful of news 
matter, moved St. John’s Military Academy to that point 
from Delafield, Wis, 
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DELIVERING LUMBER FOR $1.07 A THOUSAND 





Tri»: Average Nineteen Miles and Loads 3,852 Board Feet—A Mechanical Detective That 
Helps to Keep System Efficient 





cosl GAS AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR GASOLINE 


The question of driving motor vehicles with coal gas as a 


subs! ute for gasoline continues to attract attention thruout 
Engi:)d and the consensus is that it is a practical proposition 
and s.ould be adopted as widely as possible, at least for the 
pres:.:. in order to conserve the gasoline supply. There are 
no J’ culties in adapting the ordinary engine used in Eng- 
land i» run with this fuel as it may be employed without any 
structvral alterations. Another important point is that no 
altersiion in the carbureter is required ; the gas bag is merely 
place. on top of the car or van and has one outlet and one 
inlet, ‘he greatest objection to its use being the size of the 
bag. ‘hese bags are being manufactured in various capaci- 
ties holding from 150 to 500 cubic feet and experiments are 
being conducted to provide a tank in which the gas may be 
confincd under pressure and thus reduce the size of the gas 
containers. At present, these containers all hold gas at ap- 
proximately air pressure, this being the cause for the large 
size. ‘he gas is carried thru the carbureter and then to the 
engine and the latter may be immediately switched from 
gasoline to coal gas or vice versa. Experiments conducted by 
the l:vitish Commercial Gas Association led to the conclusion 


that the equivalent of 1 gallon of gasoline is about 300 cubic 
feet of gas, but other experiments have given 250 feet or less 
as the equivalent of a gallon of gasoline, depending upon the 


quality of the gas, which naturally varies greatly. In prac- 
tice, it seems that coal gas will show appreciable economy, 
compared with gasoline, as, at normal pricts in England, gas 


worth 16 cents would do the work of a gallon of gasoline. At 
present, it is estimated that coal gas is being substituted for 
gasoline at the rate of about 500,000 gallons of gasoline a 
year and, as the use of coal gas is rapidly increasing, this 
saving will do doubt soon show a considerable increase. 





FIVE TRUCKS REPLACE FIFTEEN TEAMS 


The cost of delivering lumber by motor truck is a question 
that has aroused much interest in lumbermen for several 
years. Unfortunately, only too seldom are records that are 
accurate kept so that frequently even the most progressive 
firms are not in a position to supply the exact cost of either 


delivering lumber by team or by motor, and, consequently, 
the accompanying figures should be of great interest, for they 
show exactly the cost of delivering lumber, as disclosed by 
careful figures kept for the first six months of 1917 by the 














by steel chains is carried with comparative lack of damage. 
The trucks are all equipped with rollers and all rough lum- 
ber is rolled off within a minute or so. Finish and other ma- 
terial that can be damaged by rolling off is, of course, un- 


loaded by hand, as the company, makes a specialty of seeing 


that all building material delivered by it is in first class con- 
dition when it arrives at the job. 

The company also uses several light trucks and Fords with 
trailers for light loads. Several reconstructed Fords are 
used for yard hauling and the speed with which loads can be 


moved from one part of the yards to the other by this means 
is a source of satisfaction to the company. 


The Hammond Lumber Co. finds the trucks of great advan- 
tage in holding trade some distance from Los Angeles. Large 
firms, such as the oil companies that operate within trucking 
distance of Los Angeles, are naturally very desirous of deal- 
ing thru their general offices in that city and the sale of 
lumber is much facilitated when it is known that it can be 
delivered without delay on the job by trucks. The Hammond 
Lumber Co. is an enthusiastic advocate of the use of trucks 
for the motor delivery of lumber. It takes only five men to 
drive five trucks, but it takes fifteen men to drive fifteen 
teams, so that, as the five trucks are doing the work formerly 
done by fifteen teams, it is easy to see that this company 
need not be bothered by any shortage of teamsters. 

The accompanying figures give the cost of operating five 5- 
ton trucks from January to June, 1917, inclusive. The cost 
of operation includes insurance, depreciation and interest on 
the investment. The ton mile is figured on the weight of the 
average load over the total mileage, while the tonnage is 
figured on the average weight of 234 pounds per board foot. 


Total number of trips for 6 months.......... 2,502 
Total mileage for 6 Months... ..ccccceeccecs 47,872 
Total footage hauled for 6 months, ft. B. M...9,637,213 


Total cost of operation for 6 months......... 
Average monthly mileage per truck.......... 
Average monthly number of trips per truck... 
Average monthly footage carried per truck, ft. 

a IE eae ate erate 'e 1 AIEEE EE Ee eee 321,240 
Average monthly cost of operation per truck.. a 
Average number of miles per trip............ 





Average load in board feet, feet B. M......... 3,852 
BVGUMie CUGG OCR PEE 6666 cose ech besos wee $4.15 
AVOVATS COBG WEF TWIG. oe ciciccctevetioveenes -22 
VOTE COG NGE LORE oo 6.5.5.6: 6 6 aid pasienio sys 'sie eee 79 
AVClERS CORE DEP TOR TOME eo. 5.5. 6:6:0:6:0.0:6:6:0)6, 0:0: -0415 
Average cost per 1,000 board feet to deliver... $1.07 
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TWO OF THE TRUCKS THAT DELIVER LUMBER FOR $1.07 A THOUSAND FEET 


Hammond Lumber Co. The fact that these costs represent 
work done this year is worth noting, for most of the costs 
pep pai available are those figured from operations in 
915 or 1915. 

’ Hammond Lumber Co. is one of the best known firms 
on the Pacifie coast and, in addition to operating three large 
sawiills, cutting Douglas fir, hemlock and redwood, the com- 
pany conducts a very large string of retail yards in southern 
Calilornia. The headquarters of the retail department is in 
Los Angeles and in that yard five 5-ton trucks are used. 
These five trucks are doing the work that formerly was done 
by ffteen 2-horse teams. The company still uses some teams 
on sort hauls within easy hauling distance of the yard, altho 


= Jirm admits that it pays to use the trucks on short hauls 
alse 


‘thern California has a network of fine roads and almost 
part of the country is within reach of a good boulevard. 
‘{fammond Lumber Co. delivers anywhere within a rea- 
Senile distance from Los Angeles direct to the job and trips 
of ‘com thirty-five to fifty miles from the yard are almost 
dal * occurrences. In this connection it is interesting to know 
thi ‘ cartage is always charged, and is carried as a separate 
‘tes. The Pacific coast lumbermen are not backward in say- 
ins ‘hat in many respects they are ahead of those operating 
Ba ‘° eastern section of the country and certainly, if getting 
customer to pay for delivery may be considered as an evi- 
: e . of being in the front rank, the operations of the Ham- 
monc company are entitled to more than passing notice, as 
: reties have been charged for for a number of years. Old 
porse wagons are used around the yards to make up loads 
‘eacy to be transferred to the auto trucks. The transferring 
rl done by an electric crane which picks up the entire load 
i the wagon and drops it on the ground. The wagon is 
= released and may be used in making up another load. 
Ww hen a truck comes into the yards, the load is again picked 
mp by the crane and placed on the body of the truck. This 
- ration takes from three to five minutes. The load is then 
ne with ropes in two places and the truck is then ready 
proceed with the delivery. The accompanying illustration 
loan two of these trucks ready to leave the yards, one being 
; a ed with small timbers and the other with 2x4’s. The 
= thod of binding the load with ropes is worthy of notice. 
at are attached to a worm gear, which is turned 
me the proper degree of tightness is secured. By the em- 
Ployment of ropes, finish and lumber that is easily damaged 


any 
The 


lel 





DETECTING WEAK POINTS IN MOTOR 
DELIVERY 

More than one lumberman has installed a motor delivery 
system and, after its being in operation for some time, has 
found that, for some reason, the expected results are not 
quite obtainable. Sometimes a careful investigation is under- 
taken to determine just what is wrong, but only too frequently 
the motor truck is unjustly blamed. It is obvious that the 
motor truck is not necessarily to blame because too great a 
length of time is taken to load or unload or if too much time 
is spent with the truck standing idle. If the delivery service 
is not efficient and economical, the fault may be that of the 
truck, the driver, the shipping department, or of the entire 
system. To determine just where the trouble is, the lumber- 
man must know just what service he is securing from the 
truck. 

A great detector of weak points in a motor delivery system 
is the odometer and combined recorder. The recorder part 
of such an arrangement is somewhat similar to a watchman’s 
clock in which the key punches are recorded upon a paper 
plate. However, the recorder dial or chart is considerably 
larger and the best ones are so arranged that it is possible to 
know exactly what the truck was doing all day. These 
charts are generally made to run twenty-four hours and can 
be so locked that they can not be tampered with by the driver. 
Such an instrument will tell the hour the truck began and 
finished work, the number of miles traveled each day, the 
length of each trip in minutes and miles, the actual speed 
made during any part of the day, the length of time in minutes 
in waiting and loading, the length of time on delivery stops, 
the number of trips made, the number of stops made. It also 
gives the driver the operating speed at all times. Now, sup- 
pose, for example, that the loading of the truck with lumber 
is taking more time than it should. In ordinary cases it 
should take from three to five minutes to get a load securely 
in place on the truck and the truck started out of the yard. 
Suppose, however, that the record shows that the average 
time it takes to get the load on the truck and the truck 
started is 15 minutes, thus it is clearly evident that some- 
thing is wrong with the loading system and, if only six trips 
are made a day, an hour’s time is being lost, or fully one- 
tenth the service that should be secured from the truck. Then 
steps can be taken to remedy the trouble in loading and ob- 
servation of the daily charts will soon show whether any im- 
provement has been made. 








Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - - - FLORIDA. 








We Furnish Everything in 
4 ROUGH AND DRESSED 


~” Gulf RedCypress 


In the 
Heart of . ‘ 
ce] d I d textu 
Fae eters more ge In gol and ese 
z Gurton- Swartz 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet. press (iy of Florida 
Correspondence Solicited. Perry, Fla. 





cm Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock ) 


Gulf Pine C , 
\% ine Company 





LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 


ODESSA, 
FLA. 


(Shipping Point Gulf Pine.) 











Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Write for Prices and information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 


GABLE, S. C. 




















G. S. Baxter & Co. 


Headquarters for everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPHRESo 


Mills: Fargo, Georgia. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


NEW YORK, 
' 15 Williams St. 

















J. D. HENDERSON, 
Sec.-Treas. 


FOX HENDERSON, 
, President 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


G. O. WAITS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 











L Caryville, Florida 











IN FOREST LAND Hat 2 bundred posme that have 


deli 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH _ third edition. Price, pestpaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Less Caroaa Shipments | 


REDWOOD 


Get acquaintedy with the merits of Redwood by 
sending a trial order to our Chicago warehouse, 
where complete stocks are always carried. You 
buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw Kansas City 











Yel low ” mia al 
Pin e Cedar Poles 


Piling & Posts 
yh Red Cedar Shingles 





° ‘olumbus Savings & Trust Bldg., 
Hay & Ratcliffe,”*“¢orumus.. OHIO ia 





LOUISIANA 

















Planing Mill Produc’s 
of Superior Workmai)ship 
or Length 
with or 
You will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
HAMMOND, LA. 


TERRE UREEAERERECAAERUUAKURURECECKSEAEXERUUUUIIIIE 








Timbers of Quality 
Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any 
without Bark 
Do We Sell You? 


LEAKE EAEREAEAESAAAXAAAAAAUEAUAIAIAAAAAIAIAKIUIAII IY 























Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















LONG 


rear YRLLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘‘Since 1867” Main @ffice and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 














Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











Sales Office, 
HODGE, LA 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., 


Manufacturers of 


isintat ¥ @llow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 











Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
alcasieu 


lcasicu VW ellow Pine 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,” Stk" 

















FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER | 





ISSUES BOOKLET ON PULLEY EFFICIENCY 

The American Pulley Co., of Philadelphia, has issued an 
attractive booklet of about 40 pages called “Getting Maxi- 
mum Pulley Efficiency.” This booklet besides describing 
and illustrating the product of the company contains a great 
deal of information about pulley efficiency in general. It 
also contains much scientific data gathered by the company 
about belt slipping, power consumed by fanning the air and 
the like. The efficiency of pulleys is a subject that pre- 
viously has not had the attention from engineers that its 
importance warrants. This has been due at least in part to 
a lack of testing facilities. So in providing these facilities 
and making the tests the American Pulley Co. has rendered 
a distinct service to the manufacturing world that doubtless 
will result in a saving in the cost of power transmission. 





CALCULATING THE COST OF PAINT PROTECTION 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J., 
makes a specialty of paints that will give long service. 


For this purpose they are giving wide publicity to the real 
method of calculating the cost of paint protection, that of 
dividing the years of service into the original cost of the 
paint. Especially are they inviting users of paint to apply 
this test to Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint prepared for use 
on metal surfaces or on any exposed surface whether metal 
or wood. The company is ready at all times to give de- 


tailed information about price or method of application anq 
to be of all possible assistance. 





OFFERS OIL STORAGE TANKS FOR SALS 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., 325 Locust Si., St, 
Louis, has issued a bulletin, No. 228, in which are i‘steq 
twenty-eight oil-storage tanks which the company has jest 
bought from three abandoned oil storage farms. 
tanks, the company says, are all in first-class condition 
and are offered for immediate shipment. This bulletin \ hich 
may be had upon request gives detailed specifications all 
these tanks. They range in capacity from 14,500 barre!s to 
34,000 barrels. 


lese 





BOOKLET ILLUSTRATES LINE OF GREASE CUPS 


The William Powell Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has issue! an 


attractive booklet illustrating the “Powell” line of grase 
eups. This company has designed a special cup suitabie for 
practically every special need. The list of bearings and work- 


ing parts mentioned by the company for which their ips 
are especially suited include those of airplanes, air m- 
pressors, automobiles, blowers, counter shafts, cranes, crink 
shafts, dynamos, elevators, fans, gas engines, hoists, journals, 
line shafting, motors, steam engines, traction engines and 
trucks, 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Conditions underlying the sash, door and millwork trade 
show no change for the better. Building is still very quiet, 
with ample indication that this condition will continue for 
some time at least. Until there is a general resumption in 
residence construction much activity in sash, door and mill- 
work demand can hardly be looked for. There is consider- 
able talk of building projects in a few localities, having for 
their aim the providing of sorely needed housing for indus- 
trial workers, and no doubt some, at least, of these enter- 
prises will materialize, which will mean considerable busi- 
ness for the dealers supplying these favored localities. This 
however, may be classed as emergency construction, and holds 
out no promise for any general resumption. 

Tho as a rule the Chicago sash and door plants are busy 
up to almost the holiday period, this year, on account of the 
slack building, business with the millwork concerns is far 
below normal. There is some demand from the country dis- 
tricts where building is about normal, but the city demand is 
very light. The sash and door people are hopeful that next 
spring will see a revival in building to some extent, but there 
is little to really justify the hope, judging from the manner 
conditions are being affected generally. 

Building is quiet in the Northwest and Minneapolis and 
St. Paul factories report their current trade very light. Re- 
tailers are not disposed to lay in new supplies now in ex- 
pectation of next spring’s trade, but their stocks on hand are 
light and substantial buying is looked for in time to get de- 
liveries before spring. City demand is slowing up, as usual 
about this time. 

A little new business is coming into Kansas City sash and 
door plants right along, but there is no rush and managers 
are expecting quieter times with colder weather. Prices are 
firm all along the line, and, while there are reports from out- 
side plants of increases here and there, no changes of any 
consequence have been made in Kansas City this week. 

The Buffalo, N. Y., door facteries have had less work than 
usual on hand during the last few weeks, tho some have been 
fortunate enough to get work in adjoining towns, where large 
structures were being erected. <All kinds of lumber continue 
strong in price and there is much scarcity of stock, especially 
from the Pacific coast. 


The Baltimore sash and door men are still getting orders in 
sufficient volume to keep them busy, but they are also facing 
a rather keener competition, under the influence of which the 
margins of profit have been at times cut rather closer than 
they should be, in view of all the circumstances. The short- 
age of housing facilities in Baltimore disclosed when the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. undertook to obtain accommodations for 
about 4,000 workmen makes it certain that construction work 
will be prosecuted with much more energy before long to make 
good the deficiency, and this tends naturally to strengthen the 
situation as far as the sash and door men are concerned. 

The St. Louis planing mill listing bureau is busy listing 
quantities of work in contemplation and a number of large 
sized jobs are in prospect, which tend to create a feeling of 
optimism. But very few contracts are being let, and the 
planing mills and sash and door works are doing only a 
small amount of work. 

The sash and door factories of Tacoma, Wash., report busi- 
ness fair but not rushing. Prices hold firm. Production 
costs show no decrease, any changes occurring being in the 
direction of still higher levels. The car shortage is causing 
some trouble in meeting the requirements of eastern markets. 

Business is reported rather dull at the San Francisco 
plants. The door factories in the vicinity of San Francisco 
Bay are operating at nearly normal production. The door 
departments of the large California white pine sawmills in 
the mountains are doing as best they can with the shortage 
of labor. The output of cut stock, such as door stock and 
open sash, is less than a year ago. White pine box shooks 
have been supplied in enormous quantities to the California 
fruit packers, at the sacrifice of much good shop lumber as 
a patriotic duty. The car shortage continues severe at nearly 
all of the white and sugar pine plants. 

The only thing in the window glass situation that appears 
to be certain is that prices will remain firm, and it is more 
than likely that quotations will be materially advanced be- 
fore very long. The few factories that are operating are 
handicapped by shortage of fuel and difficulty of securing 
materials. Strange to say, there even is a general shortage 
in the available supply of sand, due to scarcity of labor and 
the restricted transportation facilities. 





LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








The building situation in New York shows substantial signs 
of betterment and a study of the figures for the last two 
weeks indicate that possibly the low ebb has already been 
passed. For example, four permits were issued in Manhattan 
amounting to $626,400, which is nearly $500,000 more than 
for the corresponding week of 1916; in Bronx there is a loss 
of $180,000, but in Brooklyn there is a gain of over $300,000 
and in Richmond a gain of $19,000. The value of alterations 
continues to show up remarkably well and dealers in building 
materials feel the effect of new contracts awarded. The 
operations that are at present out for estimates or that are 
scheduled to be presented for figures within a short time are 
also a representative group, and indicate that the expected 
movement is actually started. The bulk of the projects is 
for private, educational, religious or philanthropic interests, 
a decided change from the condition of a short time back, 
when the major portion of the active work, as well as the 
contemplated operations, was for industrial and commercial 
structures required for the manufacture and handling of ma- 
terials and supplies for war purposes. The principal disturb- 
ing feature is the condition of the labor market, which is far 
from satisfactory, not only because of the scarcity of supply 
but the prospect of strikes and disturbances are having a 
general retarding tendency, tho the building trades so far 
have not experienced this to any considerable extent. 

Steps being taken at Manitowoc, Wis., bid fair to solve the 
housing problem, and within the next few months provide 
homes for a large increase in population. This will be done 
thru the recent organization of the Standard Realty Co., 
and it plans to erect at once 100 homes, many of the houses 
to be double apartment buildings. The company’s plans, 
with the work already started by the Home Builders’ Asso- 
ciation and the shipbuilding company will give the city 150 
new homes next year. Contracts for twenty-one double apart- 
ment buildings, the first of the 100 to be erected by the Stand- 
ard company, have already been awarded, these aggregating 
in excess of $80,000. Additional contracts are to be awarded 
and work on 100 will soon be under way. The completed 
homes are to be rented or sold. The officers of the Standard 
Realty Co. are: President, Julius Lindstedt; vice president, 
Frank Hoffman; secretary, Junius Pleuss; treasurer, John 
Mahnke. 

It is reported that the Government has awarded contracts 
for the construction of barracks in a number of Wisconsin 
cities in which industries manufacturing war materials are 
located. The purpose of these barracks is to provide accom- 
modations for officers and enlisted men who are taking courses 





of practical training. The first barracks are being built at 
Kenosha and Clintonville, where military trucks are being 
built and army detachments are studying construction, main- 


tenance, repairs etc. To what extent this policy will be car- 
ried out is not known. 

The plan for greater codperation between lumber dealers 
and building and loan associations, as sponsored by the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was taken up by the Detroit Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at its session last Tuesday. The me: 
was in line with the “home for every family’? movement re 
cently inaugurated here by the association. H. V. Haymaker, 
formerly connected with the Detroit & Northern Michigan 
Loan Association, of Detroit, was the principal speaker. [le 
explained the workings of the loan association and offered 
suggestions as to how its activities could be coérdinated with 
the lumber trade. No definite action was taken at the 1ecet- 
ing, but it is expected that the matter will be taken up a: in- 


ting 


Confidence in the future of the building industry in ‘hic 
is expressed by the action of the governing board of the ‘!hio 
Association of Real Estate Exchanges, at a recent meeting 
in Columbus, when the Ohio Realty Associates Company, with 
a capital of $50,000, was launched. The new compary is 
composed of brokers in real estate in all parts of the Stxte, 
and its inception and organization are based on the belie! of 
those interested that within the next year or so there wil! be 
the most extensive market for modest homes ever eeetien: ced 
in Ohio. They argue that workingmen are making big wages 
increased over what they were a year ago, while the coun!r} 
wide movement for economy and thrift will leave them wi'h a 
larger margin for savings than they ever before enjoyed. It 
is believed that a result of the war will be to put the work- 
ingmen on a higher plane of earnings than ever before, and 
that their natural instinct will turn them to the securing of 
homes for themselves. It is felt that this will make invest- 
ments in real estate and building safer, and presents a splcu- 
did opportunity for improvement of vacant property on 4 
good basis of profits. The conduct of the association for the 
present is in charge of an executive committee consisting of 
EK. E. Wormman, Akron; R. BE. Devery, Cleveland ; Dale Wber- 
sole, Cincinnati; W. E. Leedy, Youngstown; W. F. Unkefer, 
Canton ; W. A. Lorimer, Zanesville ; F. E. Collins, Toledo; L. 
T. Palmer, Middletown ; W. C. Deem, Dayton; C. L. Converse, 
Columbus; R. H. Wilkinson, jr., Warren; John BE. Johnson, 





Massillon ; Paul Maloney, Barberton ; Allen McGregor, Spring- 
field, and D. W. Kaufman, Louis Moses, W. H. Dyer, Sam FE. 
Neff, of the State board, ex-officio. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Noy. 21.—There is no change for the better in the car situ- 
ation here as affecting the inbound movement of logs or the 
yitbound movement of lumber. As a matter of fact, the 
shortage seems to be becoming even more acute than hereto- 
ore. A number of mills in Memphis are already closed down 
or are on the verge of doing so because of inability to secure 
ars for transporting their logs to Memphis, and reports from 
outside points are of a serious cutailment of output of hard- 
wood lumber resulting from the lack of sufficient flat cars for 
tog handling. Meanwhile, increasing difficulty is encountered 
in securing cars for handling outbound shipments unless the 
‘amber offered for shipment is going to some industry closely 
‘fliliated with Government work or to the Government itself. 

Lumbermen here are beginning to appreciate the desirabil- 
ity of securing Government orders, because they see that it is 
“oing to be increasingly difficult to obtain cars for handling 
their output if they do not have such orders. ; ; 

Ralph May, of May Brothers, has just returned from W ash- 
ington and from a number of the larger cities in the North 
and East. He reports a very satisfactory call for southern 
hardwoods but agrees with other members of the trade here 
that the car shortage is getting quite serious and that it is 
sving to be very difficult to effect deliveries on orders from 
yrivate sources because of inability to secure the cars neces- 
sary for that purpose. 

F. B. Larson, assistant secretary of the Southern Hardwood 
fraflie Association, who has just returned from Alexandria, 
La., Where he went to interest the Southwestern Manufac- 
turers’ Club in the Southern Hardwood Traflic Association, re- 
ports that prospects are encouraging for bringing this body 
into the traffic organization. ; nA? x 

H. B. Weiss, secretary of George C. Brown & Co., Memphis, 
and president of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
leaves tonight for Washington, where he will spend two weeks 
acting in an advisory capacity to the Southern Hardwood 
IEemergency Bureau, of which he is a member, He will be fol- 
lowed two weeks hence by W. B. Burke, of the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., and still later by W. A. Ran- 
som, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., and Ralph May, of May Bros., 
who have agreed to give two out of every six weeks of theit 
time to the bureau. R. L. Jurden, of Penrod, Jurden & Mc- 
Cowen (Inc.), has already devoted considerable time to the 
affairs of this organization since the changes made about ten 


days ago. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Noy. 20.—Reports from a number of lumber manufacturers 
and distributers in Cincinnati and vicinity are to the effect 
that demand for all the hardwoods continues good, especially 
for oak and poplar, ash and chestnut ; that prices hold strong 
with an advancing tendency on many grades, and that the 
situation as a whole is satisfactory, while the outlook is most 
encouraging. Buying for Government account and purposes 
covers all the important woods and it is said that the recent 
changes in boards and committees at Washington is facilitat- 
ing the filling of Government requirements. } 

The movement of lumber thru the Cincinnati gateway dur- 
ing October was net as heavy as a year ago, due to the re- 
strictions on civilian business. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., this city, manufacturers: of valves 
and whistles, has purchased six acres of ground adjoining its 
present plant, and will begin preparations for doubling the 
capacity of its operating units, altho their completion will 
take some time. The plan for preparing the ground for the 
buildings is interesting. The land generally lies below the 
level of the street, and foundations will be laid on the bottom 
of the depression and will be filled around with refuse from 
the plant of the company, and, as this gradually reaches the 
proper levels, sub-cellars will be constructed until the street 
level has been reached, when main floor buildings will be 
erected in conformity with the architectural plans or the 
present structures. Estimates covering the whole improve- 
ment run near $500,000. : ; 

There is an increased demand for all kinds of material 
suitable for boxes. This is due to the very radical directions 
of the Navy Department in regard to the packing of material 
for the troops in France, notice having been given that every- 
thing must be in wood containers so constructed as to admit 
of convenient inspection. This has created a tremendous de 
mand, as the time is short for Christmas shipments. 

S. B. Stanberry, who resigned as Cincinnati manager of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., to organize a division of mili- 
tary police and was appointed colonel of the 112th Head- 
quarters Train & Military Police, stationed at Montgomery, 
\la., has been transferred to the command of the 145th 
Infantry, with the title of colonel. 

I. R. Gadd, assistant to the president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Asso¢iation of the United States, who has 
wen obliged to devote much of his time to travel in connec- 
tion with the enlarged activities of the association, will leave 
‘gain Friday for a tour of the southern mills, which he ex- 
pects will keep him away from headquarters almost three 
weeks. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 19.—Hardwood manufacturers report business fairly 
sood. Logs are searce again and many manufacturers report 
low stocks of logs and prices high. 

Daniel A. Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, was elected a member 
of the Evansville city council at a special meeting of that 
hody held Nov. 16 to take the place of the late Francis M. 
Groves. Mr. Wertz was chosen by acclamation and will 
serve for a little over four years. He makes the second lum- 
ber manufacturer to become a member of the city council 
here. Fred W. Reitz, of the Clem Reitz & Sons Co., hardwood 
lumber manufacturer, has been a councilman at large for the 
last four years, and in the election held Nov. 6 was chosen 
for another four years. 

With the settling of the strike in the local furniture fac- 
tories trade has started off in good shape again and most of 
the plants are being operated with the old forces. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 20.—The hardwood lumber market is unusually 
erratic, demand being slow in some departments and un- 
usually heavy in others. The market gains most of its pres- 
ent strength from consuming plants engaged in filling war 
orders, and heavy stocks of ash, hickory and oak are in de- 
mand. The sources from which local hardwood manufac- 
turers generally obtain most of their orders—namely, the fur- 
niture manufacturing industries—are not ordering as heavily 
as they were at this time last year. 

It would seem that no matter what happens to the general 
consuming sources of hardwoods there is to be enough busi- 
ness to keep the trade in central Indiana busy for some time. 
Government orders are demanding more and more attention 


from the industries, and it now is apparent that the regular 
lines of industry in this locality are soon to be devoting prac- 
tically all their attention to Government work. Truck and 
automobile manufacturers already are working night and day 
on orders for the army, 

The only regular consuming industry that are making 
heavy drains on the market are the box-making plants which 
are much heavier buyers than they were at this time a year 
ago. The indications are that this demand will continue to 
become heavier. The sash and door trade reports a quiet 
business and hardwood flooring plants are inactive. The 
yellow pine demand is light and reports indicate that retailers 
have normal stocks on hand. 

The Indiana Public Service Commission last Friday handed 
down a decision on a petition filed by intrastate railroads 
asking for an increase in intrastate rates of 15 percent. 
Lumbermen and shippers generally were interested in the de- 
cision and quite a few lumber shippers assisted in opposing 
the petition. The commission did not grant the 15 percent 
increase, but granted an increase of only 5 percent, which is 
considered a victory for the Indiana shippers who had main- 
tained that the proposed 15 percent increase would have been 


prohibitive. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Nov. 20.—A conference of importance to Detroit lumber 
wholesalers will be held this week by representatives of the 
United States Engineer Department, officials of the Ford 
Motor Co. and Henry Ford & Sons Tractor Co. and the 
wholesalers on plans for deepening the River Rouge at the 
southern boundary of the city, along which are located the 
plants and yards of five of the largest lumber companies 
here. The lumber companies to be represented are the Thomas 
Forman Co., Dwight Lumber Co., Salliott Lumber Co., the 
William E. Brownlee Co. and Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co. 
Plans will be discussed for the deepening of the River Rouge 
channel so that it will take the largest ships on the lakes. 
“We can now dock boats that can bring us 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber,” said William E. Brownlee, “but when this improve- 
ment goes thru, as it seems certain to, we can dock the big- 
gest boats on the lake, vessels which can load several million 
feet of lumber. It is of immense importance to the lumber 
interests along the river and thruout the city, for when 
vessel rates go down we will have a great advantage that 
we do not have now.” 

The River Rouge district is expected to be the site of the 
biggest building boom Detroit has ever known, once the great 
new Ford plants get in operation. The section is so far from 
the present settled part of the city that an immense amount 
of residence and small business building is sure to be done 
to house the many thousands of workers who will be em- 
ployed in the plants. In this section also the Solvay Co., 
the Great Lakes Engineering Works and the Pennsylvania 
and the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton railways are planning 
big industrial expansion. Miles of subdivisions already have 
been laid out in this section. 

Much of the work on the $300,000,000 war order for 
tractors, airplane parts and ship plates given the Ford com- 
panies last week by the Government will be done at the Ford 
plants in River Rouge. These are now nearing completion. 
This great war order makes the total in war business con- 
tracted for here more than $550,000,000. 

A ten percent lowering in rents for houses has taken place 
here in the last thirty days. The decrease is generally laid 
to the coal shortage, and the decision to economize on account 
of the war on the part of many families. The providing of 
more and larger homes for workers will be taken up at a 
meeting this week of city executives from all over the coun- 
try, gathered in annual convention. John C. Lodge, secretary 
ot the Dwight Lumber Co., will be one of the speakers. 

Construction projects for which permits were taken out 
here last week represent prospective expenditures aggregat- 
ing $243,300, which compares with $182,910 for the preced- 
ing week and $1,829,910 for the week last year. The list is 
almost wholly made up buildings of the small type. 

A subscription of $750 to the Y. M. C. A. fund for work 
among American soldiers in France from the Lowrie & Robin- 
son Lumber Co., Detroit, of which Fred J. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, is 
the head, was announced last week. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 20.—Conditions in the northern Wisconsin lumber 
manufacturing industry have taken on a more encouraging 
aspect than for several weeks by reason of the fact that a 
larger supply of labor has become available for woods work 
thru the attraction of advanced wages. While logging camps 
still are hundreds of men short of actual requirements for the 
coming winter, the number already on the job is considerably 
larger than had been expected. It has been an expensive 
precess, however, as the pay now being given the men is all 
out of proportion to the wage scale of any former year and 
is bound to be reflected in selling prices of lumber that is 
produced from this time on. 

The car shortage so far has been irregular, some mill own- 
ers reporting that they are able to get a fair number of cars, 
both for getting logs out of the woods and for getting ship- 
ments out of mills, while others have been obliged to curtail 
late fall and early winter sawing because of the lack of logs, 
due to the transportation situation. 

The lack of snow also is hampering logging operations. 
There has been only one fall of snow so far this season, and 
much of this has disappeared because of warm weather. It 
is said that six or eight inches of snow at this time would 
accomplish wonders in the way of getting logging under full 


headway. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Nov. 20.—The sawmill which has stood idle for the last 
seven years just south of Glidden is being dismantled by em- 
ployees of the Paine Lumber Co., this city. The machinery 
is being crated and shipped here. The sawmill was built 
about twenty years ago by the Rogers & Emmons Lumber ca, 
which had its headquarters at Stevens Point. The sawmill 
was included in the transfer of the property of the Glidden 
Veneer Co., together with several thousand of acres of timber 
east of Glidden six years ago and since that time has been 
drawn upon for machinery by the owners-and was in a con- 
dition that precluded any further operation. 

Large tracts of timberland in the extreme northeastern 
part of Langlade County owned by the Oconto Lumber Co. 
will be developed as the result of its recent victory in a law- 
suit against the Wisconsin & Northern Railway. The latter 
attempted to prevent the Oconto Lumber Co. from building 
a line connecting its forests with the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway near Kingston. The court held against the Wis- 
consin & Northern, dissolving its injunction. Proceedings 
to condemn the right of way and preparations to build will 
begin at once unless an appeal or other legal obstruction is 
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interposed by the railway. The Oconto company has about 
6,000,000 feet of logs out about a mile and a half from the 
terminus of the Kingston branch. 

The first of the new wooden ships of the many being built 
for the Government at Sturgeon Bay will be launched there 
this month. It is a freighter of 3,000 tons and will be fol- 
lowed within the next four months by a number of others. 

Three employees of the D. W. Britten Cooperage Co., of 
Green Bay, have been presented with stock in the corpora- 
tion and have been placed in an official capacity in the busi- 
ness, according to announcement just made by Vice President 
George W. Ellis. Arthur C. Massey becomes treasurer and 
general manager. He entered the company’s employ about 
fourteen years ago. John Neugent, who was bookkeeper, has 
been elected secretary and Elmer Massey has been appointed 
general master mechanic. Vice President Ellis has been in 
general charge of the company’s affairs but is obliged now to 
give considerable more attention to the selling end and divide 
his time between Green Bay and Chicago and other large 


markets. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


Noy. 20.—The sawmill of the Langlade Lumber Co. started 
up the first of last week after a shutdown for general repairs 
about thirty days ago. The company has installed a new 
Allis edger and made several other slight changes which will 
add materially to the volume of the daily cut. Both day and 
night shifts were started and unless conditions change greatly 
they will be kept on all winter. 

The car situation remains about the same in this vicinity, 
threatening several plants to such an extent that a temporary 
shut-down or a reduction in their loading crews may be neces- 
sary. One large concern whose normal requirements are from 
six to eight box cars a day have received but two last week. 

One local firm reports new business coming in rapidly 
with good prices especially on No. 3 birch and basswood. Low 
grade hemlock is also moving rapidly, this concern reporting 
that only about 10 percent of its stock on hand is No. 3. With 
this condition prevailing all over the country together with 
the big demand for grain door stock and box lumber No. 3 
hemlock should be a valuable asset by spring. The lath mar- 
ket still remains very inactive due to the reduced building 
activity. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Nov. 21.—Lumber trade conditions in the Saginaw Valley. 
continue practically unchanged with the prices on nearly all 
grades firm, with industries busy and demanding considerable 
material, and with building activities quiet. The navigation 
season has been brought almost to a close with vessels 
loaded with lumber arriving in port on their last trip for 
the year. The season has been a good one with a great 
amount of lumber imported from northern Michigan and 
Canadian points. 

Of much importance to the lumber and all other industries 


was the ratification last week by the Michigan coal miners 
of the scale agreement drafted at a joint conference of the 
representatives of the miners and operators. 

A plan to bring war orders to Saginaw lumber and other 
manufacturers has been initiated by the Saginaw Board of 
Trade in the appointment of a special committee to rep: 
sent the board in the relations between the Government and 
industries of this city, and to secure as much war business 
as possible. This committee consists of President George H. 
Hannum, of the board; W. J. Wickes, a well known manu 
facturer of lumber machinery, and H. J. Gilbert, chairmuy 
of the Davis Lumber Co. (Ltd.) and president and gener;! 
manager of the Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 

The new Saginaw Shipbuilding Co. has decided to increa: 
its capitalization from $350,000 to $500,000 in order 
provide for the rapid expansion in business demands an.) 
prospects. The big plant, which is being constructed 
Carrollton, will be nearly doubled in size over the origin» 
plans, meaning the use of an immense quantity of add 
tional lumber, as most of the buildings are of frame co1 
struction. A much larger force of employees will also | 
engaged. Six ocean-going ships are to be built on the firs: 
order, the construction of the initial vessel to start in 
December, and the last to be delivered by Nov. 15, 191s 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 20.—The demand for Nos. 2 and 3 boards and fencing 
continues to be the outstanding features of the yellow pin 
market. Six-inch No. 2 fencing has advanced $3.50 within 
the last few days, and if the stock is to be had even high: 
prices may be asked and received. The mills seem to be sold 
out of this stock, which has been in especial demand by the 
Government. The demand for piling, both cypress and long 
leaf yellow pine, is unprecedented. The inquiries for cross 
ties have reached a very heavy volume, but tie men are ver\ 
guarded in quoting prices, and are holding down to the 
smaller business. 

W. G. Funck, of Dallas, Tex., vice president and genera! 
manager of Ye Planry (Inc.), was in St. Louis yesterday o1 
his way from Hannibal to Peoria. Mr. Funck believes that 
lumbermen should impress upon the public the need of build 
ing homes, and heartily indorses the campaign now being 
conducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

M. L. Pease, vice president of the Galloway-Pease Lumbe 
Co., was in St. Louis yesterday on his way to Chicago after 
a visit to the company’s mill at Poplar Bluff, Mo. He reports 
a fine demand for hardwoods in special lines. “Cars are very 
hard to get,” he added, ‘and labor conditions are very bad.” 

Fred Gleave, manager of the eastern sales office of E. T. 
Chapin & Co., dealers in cedar posts, poles and pilings, has 
returned to his headquarters in the Railway Exchange Build 
ing, after an extensive trip thru Kansas, Oklahoma anid 
Texas and to New York City. Mr. Gleave reports that there 
is an abnormal demand at present for cedar posts and piling. 
because people not only are buying for immediate needs, but 
are anticipating their wants. 





Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 








ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 












S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


Manufacturers 
° 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Howison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “ Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. O. &G.N., G. & S. 1. and A. & V. Railroads 








We Want Orders for the following:— 


2 to 4 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. plain Red & White Oak. 
1 car 4-4 to 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Cottonwood. 

1 to 2 cars each 4-4 Ist & 2nd Sap & Tupelo Gum. 

1 to 2 cars each 4-4 No. 1 Com. Sap and Tupelo Gum. 


"Get Our Prices Today. 
MERL LUMBER COMPANY, 





Meridian, Miss. 








CONSULAR REPORTS CONVEY USEFUL INFORMATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 19.—The Department of Com- 
merece has published in Commerce Reports reports trans- 
mitted by consular officers in the United Kingdom, France 
and Spain concerning the use of woodworking machinery 
in those countries. 


Consul Dennison at Birmingham, England, states that 
there is no prejudice in the Birmingham district against 
the use of American woodworking machinery, ‘‘ but British 
manufacturers are on the ground and have reached the 
point where they largely control the market.’’ 

These reports contain interesting information regarding 
lumber and timber in the consular districts concerned. 
For example, Consul Dennison says: 


In normal times less than 10 percent of the timber and 
lumber of all kinds that are consumed in the United Kingdom 
is of British growth. The wood of British origin that comes 
on the market is not grown in forests or in carefully culti- 
vated spaces, but comes from farms and large estates and is 
cut as various contingencies make it desirable. There are no 
companies owning lands for logging purposes. Some of this 
wood is often unsatisfactory because of the lack of scientific 
forestry. That question is now receiving considerable atten- 
tion, but for some time the growth of wood for commercial 
purposes can not be considered as altogether practical and 
the country must depend upon outside sources for its lumber 
supply. The new growth of British timber for years has not 
been equal to the amount that is cut. 

Timber grown in the United Kingdom consists of oak, ash 
and beech of the harder kinds, and soft elm. Pine and fir, 
as well as spruce, are grown in large quantities in Scotland. 
Considerable birch is grown thruout the country. Imports 
include mahogany from Africa and Mexico, teak from India, 
and pine from Russia, Norway and Sweden. Canada and the 
United States supply great quantities of pine. A substantial 
amount of timber is sawn in the Midlands of England, altho 
the larger mills are found at the various ports, such as Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Huii ete., from 75 to 80 percent of the timber 
sawn in this district being imported. 

In former years a good deal of American. woodworking 
machinery was used in the Birmingham district, but British 
manufacturers of this class of machinery have made such 
progress of late that they have obtained most of the trade, 
and the machinery now used is generally of British manufac- 
ture. They have copied American designs whenever this has 
been possible and in some instances have purchased the pat- 
ents. The new patents and designs act has increased the 
tendency to purchase these patents or obtain the rights to 
work them on a royalty basis. 

The only criticism of American woodworking machinery 
that has been heard is that it is too light, machinery adapt- 
able for American wood not always being suitable for British 
wood, such as the oak, elm, ash, beech and birch. 


Consul Ingram at Bradford, England, says: 


The lumber used in the Bradford district is practically all 
imported. It consists chiefly of pine and spruce deals, for 
manufacturing cases and containers in connection with Brad- 
ford’s large export trade in textiles; walnut, oak, mahogany, 
and similar hardwoods, for furniture and cabinet making ; and 
a variety of miscellaneous woods imported by timber mer- 
chants for building and construction. The chief sources of 
supply are Scandinavian countries, the United States, and 
Canada. 


Vice Consul McBride at London says: 


The sale of woodworking machinery in the United Kingdom 
at present is considerably hampered by the restrictions, not 
only upon imports of machinery of various kinds, but also 
upon imports of hardwood lumber, except under license. The 
timber requirements of this sort before the war were met 
mainly by wood imported from foreign countries, chiefly 
America and Scandinavia. Native-grown wood was used only 
to a limited extent. 

The principal kinds used in the United Kingdom are oak, 
teak, and similar hardwoods, and these are employed for 

ractically the same purposes here as in the United States. 

urniture woods of the finer qualities were also used to a 
considerable extent before the war, but these are now on the 
list of prohibited imports. 

Since the outbreak of the war building operations of prac- 





tically every sort, except for Government uses, have been pro- 
hibited, and the building trades expect immediately after the 
war that there will be an unprecedented demand for construc- 
tion work. Many structures which were being erected during 
1914 were left unfinished, and these, of course, will have first 
attention as soon as circumstances warrant their completion. 


Consul Fleming at Edinburgh, Scotland, says: 


Coniferous timber constitutes from 80 to 90 percent of the 
wood that is consumed in the Edinburgh district. The prin 
cipal trees that grow in Scotland are larch, ash, pine, spruce 
and oak. In normal times timber supplies are largely im 
ported from Russia, Sweden, Canada, the United States, Nor 
way, France and Germany, which are named in the order of 
their importance. Coniferous woods come principally from 
Russia, Norway and Sweden; in comparatively smaller quan- 
tities from the United States and Canada, which with Cen 
tral America supply much of the hardwood. The kinds of 
timber and lumber imported are mainly white pine, spruce, 
pitch pine, yellow pine, oak, elm, birch and mahogany. Since 
the beginning of the war imports of timber have been greatly 
reduced, and the forests of Scotland and England have been 
drawn upon heavily. 


Consul General Gaulin, Marseille, has this to say regard 
ing lumber used in that district: 


The lumber used in the Marseille district for box making, 
telegraph poles, railway ties and mine props is grown prin- 
cipally in this vicinity, but the wood for building and cab- 
inet-making purposes is largely of foreign origin. Staves for 
wine barrels are almost entirely imported. In 1913, which 
was the last normal year, the imports of lumber at Marseille. 
as shown by the annual report of the Marseille Chamber of 
Commerce, in metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds, were: Building 
wood—Oak, 7,752; chestnut, 4,301; all other, 71,667. 
Staves—Oak, 15,024; all other, 746. Wood for cabinet 
making—Boxwood, 1,689 ; mahogany, 2,904; all other, 6,237 : 
total, 110,320 

Pine lumber was by far the most important product. The 
United States furnished that year 2,441 tons of oak, 3,047 
tons of red gum and sap gum, 8,156 tons of pitch pine, 
4,648 tons of oak staves, and 119 tons of cabinet wood. 

The Var Department and Corsica are the principal timber- 
producing sections in this district. The kinds of timber most 
plentiful in the Var are the cork tree, the maritime pine, the 
evergreen oak, the white oak, and the Aleppo pine, in the 
order named. In Corsica the forests occupy mainly the high 
lands and the sand dunes. In the mountain region the prin- 
cipal species are the Corsican pine, the gall-bearing oak, the 
beech and the birch, while near the coast the predominating 
trees are the maritime pine, the cork tree and the evergreen 
oak. The chestnut is the most important tree in the inter 
mediate zone. Resinous timber of large size is the chief 
product of the Corsican forests. The annual lumber produc- 
tion of the Var Department has averaged in recent normal 
years about 73,000 cubic yards, and that of Corsica about 
55,000 cubic yards. : 

From Barcelona, Spain, Consul General Hurst sent the 
following: 


Imports into Spain from Germany have ceased altogether. 
but those appearing in the statistics refer to merchandise 
which was shipped before Italy entered the war. 

decided preference for American machinery exists in 
Spain, and this has been earned by excellent qualities. The 
possible market for American woodworking machinery here is 
well worth cultivating. 

The native timbers of the mountainous regions of this dis- 
trict, according to statistics of 1912, number about 1,700 
spruce-fir trees in the Province of Lerida, and 5,700,000 larch 
and pine trees in the Provinces of Soria and Teruel. - 

The kinds of unmanufactured wood imported into Spain 
during 1916, in metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds, were: Staves, 
50,146; railway sleepers, 1,460; posts and round stakes of 
common wood, 23,051; common wood in planks, 291; fine 
wood in logs, pieces, boards, planks and sheets, 5,305; hoops, 
staples, trellis and fencing, 95. 


PBPAPPABPPBLPPLP PLP 


DurRINnG the fiscal year of 1917, one of the few crude mate- 
rials to show a decrease in imports as compared with 1914 
was unmanufactured wood, the value of which for the year 
of 1917 was $14,876,214, while in 1914 the value was 
$18,038,678. 
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“THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Noy. 17.—Car shortage, caused mainly by embargoes placed 


for the purpose of expediting shipments of fruit and grain, 
is. |e leading factor in Pacific Northwest lumber circles this 
we. What will be the outcome in the next few months is 
impossible to predict at this time, but considerable appre- 
hension is being felt by traffic authorities, according to J. G. 


We. dworth, vice president of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co.. who is in Seattle this week. That a further reduction in 
car supply will be felt was the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Woolworth, who based his statement on the fact that but 
lit is being shipped west compared to what is going east 
from here, and since it is impossible to make transfers in 
transit, that means the supply of cars is gradually dwin- 
dling. For example, 15,000 flat cars have been rushed to 
lin operating in the southeastern part of the country for 
the transportation of piling and heavy timber needed in new 
ship yards. 

\iviees received by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
fron: the Southern Pacific tell of an embargo on diversions 
un i reconsignments on that line. The telegram follows: ‘Ac- 
count of extraordinary demands on our equipment and 
facilities due to war conditions embargo has been declared on 
Southern Pacifie lines prohibiting diversion or reconsignment 
of earload shipments of lumber and shingles at any points on 
its lines. This to apply on all cars shipped on and after Nov. 
20, and ears will be forwarded from original billed destina- 
tion only on payment of accrued charges and reshipment on 
new bill of lading at full rates.” 

Charles W. Johnson, of the C. W. Johnson Lumber Coa., re- 
turned this week from a two months’ trip thruout the East. 
Mr. Johnson was accompanied by his wife and the trip was 
more in the nature of a visit with relatives than a business 
tour. A few weeks were spent with Mr. Johnson’s relatives 
in IUlinois, and from there they went to New England, visit- 
ing Mrs. Johnson’s family. Naturally they stopped in the 
larger cities. Regarding business conditions and the outlook 
for future business, Mr. Johnson says: ‘There is little ques- 
tion of there being plenty of special cutting business offered 
in the next few months, but whether or not it moves depends 
entirely on the car shortage. While I have hardly been home 
long enough to size up the local: situation, it has changed its 
aspect entirely from when I left. Eastern buyers are getting 
reconciled to the present prices of lumber and everyone back 
there believes it will never be as low in price again as it has 

“been. While considerable orders are being placed for yard 
stocks, they are being priced at lower figures than the ruling 
market, and many mills and wholesalers are now refusing 
this kind of business. 

R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, left last Monday for Washington, D. C., to look into 
association matters there. He is not expected to return for 
a month, 

George A. Lammers, formerly associated with the S. H. L. 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, has opened offices in the Arctic 
Duilding, Seattle, and is now president of the Chiam Com- 
mercial Co., engaged in the export and import business. 

The Sol Due Lumber Co. has opened offices at 740 Henry 
Building. Michael Earles, of the Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Timber Co., of Bellingham, is president of the new company, 
which will engage in a general wholesale business in addition 
to acting as Seattle representative of the Bellingham mill. 
Tt. L. Harrington, secretary and treasurer of the new com- 
pany, has been with Mr. Earles for nearly thirteen years. A. 
J. Somerville, who has been connected with the J. E. Pink- 
ham Lumber Co., is vice president of the Sol Duc company. 

W. E. Boeing, president of the Greenwood Timber Co. and 
the Pacific Aero Products Co., has donated a wind tunnel to 
the University of Washington to be used in connection with 
the study of aero-dynamics at that institution. Bids have 
been called for the construction of the tunnel, and it is be- 
lieved that it will be working by January. This will be the 
ninth structure of its kind in the world, there being one at 
the Massachusetts Institution of Technology, one at the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Navy Yard, two in France, two in Germany, 
oue in England and one in Russia. 

; ©. M. Lovsted, of C. M. Lovsted & Co., Seattle, who has 
heen making a business trip thru the southern part of the 
country is not expected home until the early part of the year. 
He will visit the Appalachian Logging Congress at Knoxville, 
lenn., next week, and will then complete his visits in North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia and 
texas. His office reports that ‘‘Toots-E,” the loggers’ electri- 
operated steam whistle, finds ready sale in the South. 

"he employees of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills have 

“ung up an enviable record by their subscriptions to the 

ond Liberty loan. While this is due in part to the com- 
pany in assisting the men to pay for their bonds, without the 
tielt patriotism of the employees themselves it would 
been impossible. While only seventy-nine employees of 
company subscribed to the first Liberty loan, their sub- 
iptions totaled $11,500. The second loan had 552 sub- 

‘bers, Which is over 50 percent of the men employed, and 

total was more than $80,000. Eighteen subscriptions 
taken in the general offices of the company. A list of 

employees who subscribed in the Bellingham, Larson, 
ser and Delvan mills looks like a payroll time-sheet, and 

‘vy nationality seems to be represented. Naturally J. H. 

oedel, president of the company, is very proud of this 

‘riotie response by the employees. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


ov. 17.—The car situation in northwestern Washington is 
‘ting more serious every day and railroad men hold out no 
hope for an early improvement. Instead they are inclined 
‘ believe that cars will get scarcer. Millmen foresee compul- 
‘ry closing of plants or curtailment of operations, and some 
those who have as yet done neither are talking of doing 
coe or the other immediately. On the Great Northern the 
ndition is acute. In the last two weeks less than a dozen 
‘S have been received by that line for distribution among 
‘ ‘al lumbermen and the local freight office states that the 
look is bad. On the Northern Pacific about 25 percent of 
‘ie orders for cars are being filled, but the supply gives signs 
“l decreasing. The Bellingham & Northern is meeting 20 per- 
the Soa needs and hesitates to make any predictions about 
the e. 
Pe "he schooner A. M. Bawter this week finished loading 650,- 
. 0 feet of lumber at the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ 
rg! by for Hawaii. The schooner Azelia berthed at this 
- oad 400,000 feet for the west coast. At the BE. K. 
‘ood mill the steam schooner Shasta is due next week to 
= —— feet for San Pedro.. The steamship Norwood 
me ge ig built at the yards of the Pacific American 
rhe Ties in this city, have been chartered by the Pacific 
“Steamship Co. to take the place of two of its steamships com- 
mandeered by the Government. 
Thru the purchase of more than 100,000,000 feet of timber 


} 
lly 


Noy. 





near Sedro-Woolley, the Skagit Mill Co. now has enough 
standing timber to keep its mill in operation for at least ten 
years. The company operates a large sawmill at Lyman. 

The steamship 7Jeesta this week loaded 3,000 tons of box 
shooks at the docks of the Anacortes Lumber & Box Co. for 
Singapore. This is by far the largest shipment of shooks 
ever leaving Anacortes and is one of the largest ever loaded 
at any port on Puget Sound. Shipments of shooks are con- 
stantly being made by the Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co. and by 
the Morrison Mill Co. 

According to a roll of honor published by the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, forty-three employes of that concern have 
joined the army or navy of the United States since April 1, 


1917. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 17.—Lumber for ship building purposes is reported 
coming in easier by the wood yards at Tacoma. The yards 
have felt the scarcity of lumber and inability to get it 
promptly ever since the mill strike began in July, the situa- 
tion at some of the yards being acute. The log scarcity has 
held the sawmills back to some extent and even now, while 
lumber is not so free as they would like to see it, said the 
ship yard men, it has come in a little better the last week 
or so and the situation shows improvement. One yard got in 
125 cars of lumber during October. 

Ship knees continue scarce and the furnishing of them is 
an important part of the industry, for wood ships can not be 
built without knees. For the small knees prices range from 
65 to 75 cents an inch and for the larger ones 80 to 90 cents 
an inch, up to $40 to $50 apiece that is being paid for the big- 
gest knees. The demand continually exceeds the supply and 
whereas a year ago there was comparatively small call for 
this material, it has now grown into a very important indus- 
try. For ship lumber on government orders the yards are 
paying on a $35 base agreed upon with the millmen. 

The Foundation Co., which is putting in the largest wood 
ship yard on the North Pacific on the Tacoma tidelands, is 
constructing a second sawmill to handle lumber at the yards. 
The first mill, a band, will be reinforced by the new one, 
doubling the yard sawing capacity. This yard alone is taking 
about 30,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Records of the State industrial insurance commission for 
the year, just issued, show that the most frequent causes of 
death have been falling limbs, trees and snags and, after that, 
moving logs. Lumbering leads as the most hazardous indus- 
try. The average wage of workmen is shown to have in- 
creased 9.3 percent since 1916. This is the last year the com- 
mission will attempt to learn who is at fault in accidents. 
Hereafter the commission will take the stand simply that the 
man is hurt and he deserves or his dependents deserve money 
upon which to live, the provisions of the present law making 
unnecessary the determining of the responsible party. 

Announcement of another new ship yard for Tacoma, made 
last Wednesday, gives this pert a total of thirty wood ship 
ways, With one of the six wood yards planning to add twelve 
more ways. This is exclusive of the Todd ship yards, which 
will build steel vessels and have ten ways. The new yard 
just announced is owned by Col. C. A. Pabst, John Martino- 
lich, J. Hanson and associates and is to be put in at Dockton, 
where Mr. Martinolich already has a yard for building small 
fishing vessels. The company has contracts signed up with 
Norwegian owners for three vessels to cost approximately 
$310,000 each and has other contracts pending. It is well 
financed and placed contracts for several million feet of lum- 
ber this week and for 1,700 piles for enlarging the Martino- 
lich yard and putting in four ways at its yard, which has a 
frontage of 1,000 feet on the water. 

J. T. Gregory, of the Fir Tree Lumber Co., of the fir emer- 
gency committee, left Sunday for Chicago and Washington, 
D. C., on a business trip and in connection with the spruce 
problem. 

W. H. Todd, of New York, president of the Todd Drydock 
& Construction Corporation, of Tacoma, and the Seattle Dry- 
dock & Construction Co., was in the city Thursday on a trip 
of inspection to the newly completed Tacoma plant. Accom- 
panying him was a party of prominent eastern capitalists, 
including United States Senator Calder of New York; Mayor 
P. H. Griffin, of Hoboken ; Horace H. Allen, corporation coun- 
sel of Hoboken; Harold White, of White & Wild, New York 
DP¥nker; John N. Harmon, publisher of the Brooklyn Times; 
George Q. Palmer and Marshall K. Dodge. 

George S. Long, jr., son of George S. Long, secretary and 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., who has been with 
the medical reserve corps at Fort Lawton for several months, 
has been transferred to the 20th Engineers regiment. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 19.—Shippers of Everett would like to be informed 
when the freight car shortage on transcontinental lines may 
be expected to terminate, if it ever will terminate. The ques- 
tion put to local freight officials elicits no intelligence on the 
all-important situation, one that practically has closed down 
every mill along the line of the Great Northern in this dis- 
trict and one that is rapidly extending along the Northern 
Pacific, while the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul line is be- 
ginning to feel the pinch of car shortage. Now the Great 
Northern has placed an embargo, announces the Everett 
office, on flat cars until the apple crop of eastern Washing- 
ton, now half moved, is transported to the East. 

Joseph Boettner, at the head of the Great Northern Rail- 
way Co.’s freight department in Everett, has been named as a 
committee of one by the Car Service Commission, a depart- 
ment under the administration of Herbert Hoover, to see 
that all freight cars loaded in Everett shall carry maximum 
tonnage. Mr. Boettner’s service to the Federal Government 
extends not only over the Great Northern but he is given 
supervising power over the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul lines. The Government’s purpose is to 
follow up a request made some time ago for shippers to load all 
freight cars to capacity by having a representative here to 
see that the request is obeyed. 

B. A. Manning, of the H. O. Seiffert Co., says there are 
hardly any empties to be obtained from railroads. Shingle 
prices, he relates, are rapidly advancing until the condition 
here is rather speculative and some shippers have been 
pinched. So far as the H. O. Seiffert Co. is concerned it is 
taking orders merely from day to day, so fast are changes in 
shingle quotations, and no business is accepted at present by 
this company for eastern delivery at a stated figure, because 
there is no way to tell what the car condition will be when 
orders are placed. All shingle plants:on the Great Northern 
are closed, reports Mr. Manning. 

The Canyon Lumber Co. reports receiving a plentiful share 
of Government business, also saying that the labor market 
now produces all men required by the company for uninter- 
rupted operation. The fir market as seen by the Canyon 
company is strengthening in line yard trade, for eastern deal- 
ers, realizing a serious car shortage faces the country, are 
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iKaney Kreek Klears”) 


(SOUTHERN PINE) 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 






SAWED SAWED 7 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Strips, 





Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











. 


Conservative Builders 


Favor Oak Trim 


and shrewd buyens, who have their customers’ best interests at 
heart, send us their orders in that we specialize Hardwoods and 


Dixie Moulding 
Casing 


Brand 
Flooring Base, Etc. 


The next time you have a “‘stickler” for quality send us your ore 
der. Better get our prices today. 





Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 








We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
a Cypress and Gum Lumber. 











(THESE are the two principal factors in our 
manufacturing policy. The first 1s a gift 
of Nature for we are located in the Heart of the 
Best Arkansas Timber; the second, is the re- 
sult of experienced and careful inspectors who 
ship a straight, reliable even grade—National 
Inspection guaranteed. Let us quote you on 
your next order for 





QTD. WHITE OAK PLAIN RED OAK 
PLAIN & QTD. RED GUM 








ASH SAP GUM 
CYPRESS CAR MATERIAL 
TASH Write or Wire Today. 
sas g Bx 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





[UMBER AND Mice Wor 
Eimira, N.Y. 


Paepcke-Leicht Lbr, Coes 
Chicago, 


Gentlemen:- 


We are using your Ref Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trip and general planing mill work, 





This gum ie giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good ; 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 


< 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Cos 


Dict. 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
=> 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 











For Value, Service 
Home Comforts. 
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NEW—HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 Up Double. 

200“ is Fe 2.00 “ 4.00 ‘ ‘6 

100 « e 750 390 
** 3.50to5.00“ pe, 

TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS-~All absolutely Quiet. 

Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente, 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached path . . « + $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 





zz aw Two connecting rooms 

yy ; with bath. Per day. 
a ae 2 persons, $5 to $8 

= —~ 3 persons, $6 to $9 

* 4 persons, $7 to $12 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 








>| Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 





















now trying to cover up. .J. A. Theurer, vice president of the 
company, is on his way to Michigan on a combination of 
business and pleasure. 

Thomas B. Sumner, general manager of the Sumner Iron 
Works, believes that Everett will experience no difficulty in 
obtaining Government contracts for wooden or steel ships. 
The former State senator recently returned from Washing- 
ton, D. C., with Government contracts to manufacture in 
Everett machinery for installation in forty wooden craft un- 
der construction in Tacoma and Portland for the French Gov- 
ernment. The local iron works also has a Federal contract, 
obtained some time ago, to make marine engines. 

Neil Jamison will resume cutting at his big mill today. 
During the time the plant was closed down a kiln was added, 
burner and furnaces repaired and other general overhauling 
done. Shingle prices are stronger, reports the company, but 
ears are scarcer, 

Before Jan. 1 the Goldthwaite-Shaw Lumber & Box Co. will 
have exported to the west coast of South America 1,000,000 
fruit boxes, says C. C. Shaw, junior member of this newest 
Everett industry, which, aside from doing export business is 
supplying fruit boxes for a score of large selling agencies 
scattered over the Northwest. As far as possible this season 
the company has taken care of the Northwest fruit crop, altho 
the factory is 1,000,000 boxes short of the demand, even tho 
the fruit crop fell to somé extent below earlier estimate. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Nov. 19.—The Skagit County Lumber Co., of LaConner, 
Wash., is getting ready to start its plant in about ten days. 
This plant has been shut down to permit the installation of 
new engines and considerable improvements in and around 
the mill have also been made. Officials state that the order 
file is in good shape and that the company will begin ship- 
ping as soon as the mill resumes operations. 

Miss Marguerite Blossom has been transferred from the 
Seattle office of the Clear Lake Lumber Co. to the main offices 
at Clear Lake, Wash. The Clear Lake Lumber Co., immedi- 
ately after the selective draft law went into effect, changed 
its policy of an all-man office force and has now added three 
women to the main office force at Clear Lake. 

F. H. Jackson, secretary of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
has just returned from an extended trip thruout the State 
during which he made a special study of market conditions 
and stecks. Mr. Jackson reports stocks badly broken and 
also that the mills apparently are making every effort to 
furnish the Government material to the best of their ability. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 19.—‘The market is about normal for this time of 
year, with a fair amount of business for the season,” says 
Secretary A. W. Cooper of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. “Inquiries are about normal with an excep- 
tionally stable market with regard to prices. Prices are firm 
and holding up wonderfully well. We are feeling a car 
shortage again which threatens to become more acute with 
the approach of real winter weather and the demand for coal.” 

The Humbird Lumber Co. is equipping three logging trains 
of twelve cars each for its logging operations in the Inland 
Empire. The modern movable logging camps are being built 
by a Seattle firm and consist of combination kitchen, dining 
and sleeping cars. The three trains will be put in operation 
in the Priest River, country and on the Pend ‘Oreille by the 
Humbird company where their logs are handled by railroad 
spurs and where the camps can be moved about on the rail- 
roads. The equipment is the same as used by the Great 
Northern Lumber Co. at Leavenworth and presented for con- 
sideration and approval at the recent standardization meeting 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association. 

“Logs are hard to get on account of the scarcity of labor,” 
said Howard Strahorn of the Strahorn Lumber Co., of Clarkia, 
who was in the city this week on business. “An open winter 
will do much to help conditions.” 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 19.—New business booked by the mills in this sec- 
tion is larger than for some weeks previous and the demand is 
still very strong. Especially is the increased volume notice- 
able in yard stock orders, with the amount of orders for large 
timbers booked being very small, which is attributed to the 
Government’s use of large quantities of this class-of stock. 
Many large inquiries for heavy construction timbers are 
received daily, but none of the mills is quoting on these, as 
the Government commandeering of all timbers over 12-inch 
and larger takes the entire output. Railroads are also busy 
placing large orders for car material and yard stocks at 
prices that are much better than last week. 

The car supply becomes more acute each week, with the 
result that several mills have had to suspend operation, be- 
ing unable to secure cars in which to move their product, 
while others are having much trouble. Those mills having 
Government orders encounter but little trouble in securing 
cars. Wholesalers, commission men and line yard men are 
placing orders for all classes and grades of stock, with the 
hope that they will be able to secure shipment before the 
car supply gets worse. In a few instances prices have ad- 
vanced, when prompt delivery has been promised, but these 
are few and far between. 

The Mexican market has shown little encouragement in 
the last ten days, few additional reports having been heard 
from that section. Fleet schedules and barge schedules are 
much in evidence, with several mills booking additional orders 
each week. Cars for this class of cutting are plentiful. 

Stringers are in heavy demand and prices show daily im- 
provement, but the volume shipped in the last two weeks is 
far below normal, 28-foot lengths being called for in greater 
quantities than other lengths. Caps are also in heavy de- 
mand and prices are advancing right along, tho the volume 
shipped from this section in the last few weeks is lower than 
for many months previotfs. Fourteen by 14-inch, 14-foot 
lengths, leads in the movement, with both grades of rough 
heart and No. 1 square edge and sound being called for fre- 
quently. 

Sills in the smaller widths move in large volume and prices 
are advancing steadily. Thirty-six-foot is being called for 
frequently, with an occasional order calling for longer lengths. 
Heart surfaced and No. 1 square edge and sound lead in the 
movement, Smaller timbers could hardly be in better de- 
mand than for the last ten days, with all grades moving 
freely. Rough heart leads in the movement. A large quan- 
tity of smaller timbers such as 3x6 and 3x8 inches, 1905 Mer- 
chantable, 24 to 40 lineal average, is being called for in large 
volume at prices very satisfactory. Larger timbers, such as 
10x10 inches and up, are in small demand, tho prices show an 
advancing tendency. Rough heart and No. 1 surfaced lead 
in volume, with the other grades showing but little change 
since last reported. 

Paving block stock is not in such splendid demand as sev- 
eral weeks ago, but prices hold at former levels, 4x8-inch, 
10- to 20-foot lengths, leading in the movement. Number 1 
square edge and sound is the leading grade. Silo stock is 
still in good demand and prices show a slight increase. Num- 
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ber 1 surfaced leads in the movement, with most of this class 
of stock going to Indiana and Kansas. 

Ties, 6x8 inches, 8-foot in length, both rough heart and 
No. 1 square edge and sound, move in larger volume thai for 
some time previous, with prices showing up encouragingly. 
Seven by 9 inches, 9-foot in length, are also called for occa. 
sionally. Switch ties are not moving in such large volume 
as several weeks ago, but prices hold at former levels. 

Oil rig timbers show a falling off in demand, while the 
price holds at about the same as last reported and most of 
the stocks going to Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, 

Dimension, No. 1, is in splendid demand and price; 
advancing steadily; 16-foot lengths are still in stron e- 
quest, prices on this length showing a very satisfactory aq- 
vance of about $1. Dimension, No. 2, is also moving in |» ::¢ 
volume, and prices showing a steady advance. Many itis 
report that their stock of No. 2 is very badly broken, while 
others say they have almost none on hand, and with such 
demand prospects of increasing the depleted items are almost 
nil. Prices and demand for No. 3 dimension have impro, ed, 

Casing and base in both 4- and 6-inch and 8- and 10-inch in 
3 and better grade is in splendid demand, and prices are yi ry 
encouraging. Jambs in both 4- and 6-inch and 1\4-, 1144 and 
2-inch B and better grade are in fair demand and prices are 
increasing steadily. Molding in both 114- and smaller ad 
144- and larger move in large volume and prices show a 
slight increase, 14-inch and smaller sizes leading in the 
movement. Car material, especially B and better siding, Nos. 
1 and 2, is in splendid demand at prices somewhat better thon 
last month. Roofing and lining are in good demand «snd 
prices show a slight increase. Decking moves in small volune 
at present, tho prices show an advance that is very encour- 
aging, both 9- or 18-foot and 10-or 20-foot lengths being cailed 
for in equal volume. 

The volume of No. 1 boards shipped last week was larger 
than in any one week for several months and prices are 
advancing steadily. One by 12-inch leads in the movement, 
with the call for 1x8- and 1x10-inch much heavier than last 
week. Boards, No. 2, could hardly be in better demand than 
at present, with all widths moving in large volume and prices 
on all sizes showing up better each week. Stocks on hind 
of this grade and item are very low, which is attributed to 
the Government use of such large quantities for the construc- 
tion of the various cantonments. Boards, No. 3, while in 
better demand than last week, still do net move in as large 
volume as the millmen would like to see. Prices are increas- 
ing on all widths. 

Shiplap, No. 1, in both 1x8- and 1x10-inch widths, is in 
splendid demand and prices show up more encouraging each 
week. One by 12-inch still continues to move in small volume, 
with prices about in line with those of last week. Shiplap, © 
No. 2, in all widths could hardly be moving in larger volume 
and prices have advanced about $2 in the last two weeks. 
One by 8-inch leads in the movement. Shiplap, No. 3, in all 
widths moves in small volume and prices show up about the 
same as last week. . 

Fencing, No. 1, in all widths and workings is in very good 
demand and prices show up better each week. One by 4- and 
1x6-inch lead in the movement. Fencing, No. 2, in all widths 
moves in huge volume and prices have increased about $1 in 
the last ten days; 1x4-inch and 1x6-inch S28 lead in the de- 
mand, with the call for 1x4- and 1x6-inch center matched in- 
creasing daily. Fencing, No. 8, while not in such heavy de- 
mand as might be, shows advancing prices, 1x6-inch leading 
in the movement. B and better surfaced in all widths is in 
good demand and prices are increasing right along; 1144x4- to 
12-inch leads in demand. Rough finish and C surfaced are 
both in fair demand, with prices up about $1 in the last ten 
days; 14x4- to 12-inch in both grades leads in the movye- 
ment. 

Drop siding in all grades moves in fair volume and prices 
show a very satisfactory advance. Number 1 leads in the 
movement, with the other grades being called for frequently. 
Partition and bevel siding in B and better grade move in 
good volume, with the lower grades showing but little actiy- 
ity. Prices are somewhat higher than when last reported 

Ceiling, 54-inch, in B and better grade leads the demand, 
with the other grades showing an increased volume over tht 
booked the previous week. Prices are on the upward grade. 
Ceiling, %-inch and %-inch, shows but little change since 
last reported, 

Flooring, 1x3-inch, in B and better edge and flat grain and 
No. 1 flat grain shows a large volume moved, with prices in 
creased about $2 in the last two weeks. Flooring, 1x4-inch, 
is in splendid demand, with all grades in both edge and ii:ut 
grain being called for frequently. Prices are advancing with 
the increased volume booked, 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Noy. 18.—Work in the United States Steel Corporation's 
ship building plant has been kept on “high speed” for the l:ast 
two weeks. In addition to the unlimited order for lumber 
placed with the Crichton Lumber Co. when this development 
first began the Steel corporation asked last week for bids {or 
the immediate delivery of 1,000 carloads of piling and 5,00«),- 
000 feet of platform lumber in dimensions 8x8, 8x10 and 
3x12. The beginning of considerable construction work awiiis 
the delivery of this material. Much of the land has been 
cleared and the heavy timber therefrom will be used tor 
piling in the construction of the ship building ways. It is 
understood that the company also contemplates the erection 
of a sawmill, where timber not available for piling will | 
manufactured for other uses. 

Other ship building plants here are very active and list 
week two keels were laid by the Murnan Shipbuilding Cv: 
poration and work on these vessels will be rapidly rushed (o 
completion, 
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SAVANNAH, GA. 


Nov. 19.—Southeastern lumbermen are particularly ent! 
siastic over the existing situation. Building operations thru 
out the territory are steadily increasing, tho such operations 
are still below normal, owing to the high cost of materials 
going into the construction of houses. It is expected, ho\ 
ever, that there will be a big drive in the building trades 
next spring. Operations are also being delayed somewhat 1}; 
the scarcity of lumber. Government demand for pine lumber, 
coupled with the equally as certain demand from Europe [0 
building materials as soon as transportation facilities can ! 
secured, places lumber on a secure footing, and those who 
own timber or are engaged in allied trades are not worryine. 
Prices are keeping pace with the demand. ; 

Cypress lumber is in stiff demand, and there is very little 
to be had on the open market. The retailers are disposing 
of their stocks as fast as they accumulate, and the mills are 
turning out just enough to satisfy the demand; and this in 
spite of the fact that mills have been created in the South 
this fall for the express purpose of cutting cypress timber. 

Conditions all over the South are good. The farming class 
has made more money than in any other year in their his- 
tory. As a consequence they are building better houses and 
barns and in other ways improving their properties. The 
amount of timber being consumed from southern forests 1s 
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enormous. Cypress timber particularly is in good demand. 
such stuff is easily salable at a stiff price. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 20.—The embargo on timbers is giving a few of the 
‘ills much worry, as some of them had orders partly out 
when the new embargo was put into effect, all of which they 
are compelled to prove to the entire satisfaction of the 
proper authorities before a permit is given them to ship 
stock coming under the new order. A number of the mills 
jin this section are putting practically their entire mill cut 
into Government material; logs not fitted for ship stock are 
ut into other material wanted by the Government, and they 
have but a small percent of their total cut left to dispose of 
to private buyers. There is a continued improvement in most 
items of yard and shed stock and piling. Short and longleaf 
ties and timbers continue in excellent demand. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 20.—The chief feature in the lumber market the last 
week was the rebound in shingles, which carried prices up 
from $2.15 and $2.75 two weeks ago to $2.75 and $3.40 this 
week. In all other lines, except western stuff, trade con- 
tinues very good, with no weakening in the steady call for 
yellow pine, hardwoods and cypress. The discouraging fea- 
ture is the steady reports from the mills that they seldom if 
ever get enough cars for a day’s requirements and weekly 
averages show a falling off of one or two or more cars in the 
number allotted. As a result transits are rapidly disappear- 
ing from the market and mills show an increasing disposition 
to refuse orders, and many of them refuse to touch special 
orders of any kind. As a rule, mill stocks are broken and 
order books are steadily growing in thickness. No hope is 
held out for any improvement in conditions, unless the em- 
bargo against non-essentials is broadened, and then lumber- 
men can see little chance for any extended car supply before 
next spring. 

While the lumber business is being tied down by trans- 
portation difficulties, general business is booming, bank clear- 
ings here yesterday being in excess of $52,000,000 and ex- 
ceeding $213,000,000 last week. Business in the country 
yards continues very good and open weather so far has al- 
lowed building operations in southwestern towns to continue 
without interruption, particularly in the oil district. There 
is also good building activity in Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico. Labor troubles have practically ceased and the 
labor demand has left few idle men anywhere. Farm labor 
is particularly scarce and it has been necessary for General 
Wood at Camp Funston to release a large number of his men 
on furlough to go home to aid in the fall farm work. 

Thor W. Sanborn, who recently resigned as manager of 
the sales department of the East Oregon Lumber Co. in order 
to manage the business of his father, the late J. W. Sanborn, 
has been succeeded by I. K. Campbell. Mr. Campbell formerly 
was with the Central Coal & Coke Co. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
John D. Tenant, manager of the manufacturing department 
of that company, are on a trip of inspection to the mills in the 
South. The company’s mill at Quitman, Miss., purchased 
last summer from the Mississippi Lumber Co., is to be en- 
larged to increase its output and storage facilities. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Noy. 19.—The car situation is the all absorbing factor in 
the yellow pine market during the last week, and cars are be- 
coming searcer every day, according to reports of local lum- 
bermen. Lumber is piled on almost every road waiting for 
cars, Which are being doled out in a demoralizing manner. 

Prices have become firmer and indications are that they 
will continue to show strength for the next sixty days. De- 
mand has been excellent and inquiries for large stocks have 
been in the market during the last week. Some mills have 
been forced to curtail output, because of labor shortage, which 
is becoming a menacing factor. The call for dimension has 
been extraordinary during the week and it is said that in 
some instances advances have been recorded of as much as 
$2 a thousand. Boards have also had an advance ranging 
from $1 to $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 19.—Trading in rough North Carolina pine lumber 
last week was rather quiet and while there are prospects of 
further developments along this line because of Government 
purchases, they did not materialize during the week. A few 
orders have been placed covering Government business for 
both good rough lumber and box boards but not in sufficient 
quantities to disturb the market to any appreciable extent. 

In addition to shipping difficulties already encountered a 
strike of longshoremen is on at this port which will seriously 
retard water shipments of lumber. The railroad situation 
shows a slight improvement. The Norfolk embargo commit- 
tee is not issuing any greater number of permits than last 
week, but its statements are more optimistic. Shipments 
can be now gotten thru to certain points in Philadelphia via 
Hagerstown, and to New England via Harrisburg and Wilkes- 
Barre on the Delaware & Hudson, Boston & Maine, and Bos- 
ton & Albany. The recent embargo of the Pennsylvania has 
been altered on box cars and the railroad will now receive 
freight to all points on its system east of Altoona, Pa., except 
where specific embargoes are now applied. However, this 
road will not accept any shipments for points beyond its line. 
The Norfolk embargo office says that it hopes soon to begin 
issuing permits for traffic to New England points, which 
would be a big help to lumbermen. 

Sales of rough pine lumber showed a decrease during the 
week in both good lumber and the lower grades. The op- 
erators have become reconciled to the fact that the demand 
for good lumber will not improve unless the business from the 
Government grows larger, but they could discount this greatly 
if able to move out their lower grades promptly. The box 
makers appear to have stopped buying temporarily, due in a 
measure to inability to get shipments and scarcity of labor 
at their plants. The majority have placed orders for suf- 
ficient stock to last them for some time, and are, therefore, 
averse to doing any more buying right now. Many are under 
the impression that a lack of orders will largely influence the 
millmen to lower their price levels, but as yet there has not 
been evidenced any disposition so to do. Prices remain sta- 
tionary and will doubtless continue so far as rough lumber is 
concerned under present conditions. 

Dressed lumber last week showed a slight increase in the 
volume of sales, part of this increase being due to further 
orders being placed by the Government for flooring, framing 
and roofers. Number 2 13/16-inch flooring and all grades of 
7/16-inch ceiling were most active on the list, with 13/16- 
inch partition also showing more life. Ceiling, 7/16-inch, 
has been selling more freely recently than for some time past 
and some of the mills fortunate in getting orders have been 
disposed to advance their quotations slightly. No general 
change in prices can be expected at this time, but, on the 
other hand, the mills have been rather fortunate in being able 
to maintain a stable market. 





Exports of lumber and forest products thru Norfolk and 
Newport News during October were as follows: 








11,000 feet oak boards (England)............. $ 600 
116,000 feet yellow pine boards (Bermuda) 3,650 
133,000 feet poplar boards (England)..... .. 10,645 
140,000 feet spruce boards (England)........... 11,646 

1,063,000 feet other hardwood boards (England)... 197,867 
34,000 feet other hardwood boards (Scotland)... 4,066 
Heading (British Guiana).......ccceseces 5,070 

Other manufactures of wood (England)... 1,912 

Other manufactures of wood (Hayti)..... 250 

1,497,000 feet COMM eistno cc’ dale site aee.e cS wae $235,706 


A comparison with the total forest products exports during 
September shows that the volume during October was nearly 
twice as large and also a great deal larger than those of 
October, 1916. Present indications point to the fact that the 
volume of lumber exported would be larger but for the lack 
of ship room, large shipments of good lumber being stored at 
the Norfolk terminals and at Newport News waiting for bot- 
toms to carry it to the other side. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 17.—Among the most earnest and effective workers in 
raising Baltimore’s quota of the Y. M. C. A. war fund of $400,- 
000 were John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., exporters ; 
Daniel MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Coa., dealer in hard- 
woods; Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., wholesale North 
Carolina pine men, and Herman H. Duker, of Otto Duker & 
Co. 

John L. Aleock & Co. will remove by the end of this week 
from the southeast corner of Baltimore and Gay streets, 
which they have occupied since the great fire of February, 
1904, to the fifteenth floor of the Munsey Building, where they 
will have the benefit of all modern conveniences. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 21.—The lumber business here is fairly good and 
prices in all lines are firm. Government demands hold up 
pretty strong, keeping the mills busy to capacity. The whole- 
salers are not having so good a trade, inasmuch as the busi- 
ness with the retailers is quiet, owing to the continued slump 
in building activities ; and the wholesalers are not getting the 
war work. Railroad troubles still greatly hamper trade. 

Great preparations are being made by President Hugh Mc- 
Donough and Secretary Arthur M. Moore for the annual din- 
ner of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association 
(Inc.) Dec. 12. It is planned to make it the greatest dinner 
ever held. 

Lumbermen here have contributed strongly—a total of 
several thousands of dollars—to the Y. M. C. A. fund for 
war purposes. Many of the contributions, amounting to sey- 
eral thousands of dollars, came directly thru the Massachu- 
setts Wholesale Lumber Association (Inc.). The local lum- 
ber committee of the Y. M. C. A., which recently sent out an 
appeal for funds, also received generous contributions from 
the lumber manufacturers and dealers directly. 

Contracts awarded in New England for building operations 
from Jan. 1 to Nov. 14, inclusive, amount to $183,694,000, 
as compared with $183,883,000 for the same period of 1916, 
and as compared with $152,825,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1915, and with $104,997,000 of the same period in 


1901. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 19.—A few brighter spots for the lumbermen have 
developed during the last week, but conditions are still any- 
thing but desirable and activities are confined almost entirely 
to Government work. The Pennsylvania Railroad lifted the 
embargo on the use of box cars for lumber, but as far as 
Philadelphia is concerned it does not help much, for cars 
can not be sent thru to this city anyhow, and, if they were, so 
many points here are still embargoed that they would have 
small chance of reaching their destinations. 

Demand for all kinds of lumber is good and prices are firm. 
In most items the demand far exceeds the supply. The de- 
mand for houses to care for the great hordes of workmen on 
war work is becoming serious as the activities in ship build- 
ing and allied lines grow. The problem has become one of 
public interest and business associations are urging the ap- 
pointment of commissions to act with the Government in get- 
ting the material thru for housing. Several expedients have 
been tried, the most practical of which is the forming of a 
company which has purchased a lot of old Pullman cars and 
some of the pleasure steamers that are idle during the winter 
and have fixed them up for temporary quarters for the men. 
Both can be taken close to the ship yards, and heat and light 
furnished from there. Negotiations are now under way for 
the leasing of several other summer excursion boats for this 
purpose during the winter. 

Even with the Government getting its lumber thru from 
the South, the ship yards are calling on the local yards for 
a lot of stuff. The railroads are good buyers; planing mills 
and furniture men have demands for more lumber than they 
ean get shipped, and’the demand for lumber in the big indus- 
trial plants is enormous. 

White pine, hemlock and spruce are scarce and price is less 
a consideration than delivery. Cypress stocks here are low 
and demand is tightening. Yellow pine is in strong demand 
in bill timbers and most items. North Carolina pine is strong 
thruout the line, roofers and box having recovered most of the 
drop from top prices. Lath and shingles are in good demand 
and prices are well maintained. 

The lumbermen here have made a good showing in the 
Y. M. C. A. campaign. J. Randall Williams, jr., who just 
finished such a successful campaign among the lumbermen on 
the Liberty loan, accepted the chairmanship of the allied 
lumber trades committee, which collected just about $10,000, 
but a great deal more was given for this work by the lumber- 
men thru other committees. Frederick S. Underhill was 
made chairman of the eastern Delaware County War Work 
Council and organized nine teams, covering most of the towns 
in its territory. These teams also collected a little over $10,- 
000. Samuel Roberts, president of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, was one of the leaders in the campaign activities in 
the Norristown district, and William C. MacBride, of the 
Haney-White Co., has been exceedingly active in the work here 
in Philadelphia outside the lumbermen’s committee. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 20.— Experiences in the lumber trade this winter are 
as widely variable as the season. There is difficulty in 
“tracing shipments of lumber from any direction. The con- 
sumer, as well as the dealer, regards the trade as a “pig in 
a poke” game, with the railroads as the chief basis for guess- 
ing. "The failure the last week of yellow pine to materialize 
for so long sent prices up and now the mills are making lists 
generally higher. The difficulty in the hardwood situation 
seems to increase in acuteness. Building operations are be- 
ing restricted as much by the lack of materials as by lack 
of disposition to build by the investing public. In fact, it is 
believed now that the building trades in Pittsburgh would 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufact ” Associati 























Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 


Houston, 


Tones. Company 
Hardwood Mi!!, Onalaska, Texas. 
























Se re ee EGO 

i HARDWOOD EER FING TO USERS OF 
READ! CO CRATING LUMBER 
Pi Order Now Before the Holiday Rush. 


WAGON or CARLOAD LOTS from Chicago Yard. 


Also direct mill shipments of Crating and other kinds 
of lumber and Northern Cedar Posts and Poles. 


R.T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. y, 


(- —~) 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


Gc } 1811-1814 Wright Building, GIDEON, MO. 
: 4) 


ee ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’& 13-16” 
— d ome The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desire 
































w=———- Send your inquiries to 








NICH/ LS & COX LUMBER CO. 








By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY accountant and factory costs specialist. 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS ’ $12.50, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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a congenial atmosphere. 


Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Club Men 





WHENEVER the Club Man is a guest at the Palace, he is in 
It isthe permanent home of the 
Transportation, Rotary and Masonic Club, with a total member- 


Rates from $2.00 per day. 














































Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 


* 
| Rates, 
HE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 


ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 
its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 


Empire. 


$1.50 up. 


Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 

























































eee ANTT TO TTAETATEN 





A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 


Rates, 


$1.50 per day 


and up. 













































Richard W. Childs, Mer, 





< THE PORTLAND Yu 


NOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupies an entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan, $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


PORTLAND, OREGON 














show an actual gain in face of approaching winter, if there 
was any assurance of securing materials of all kinds. 

The talk among the steel men of Pittsburgh is quite opti- 
mistic regarding building for next year. Their views summed 
up briefly are that so much postponement of building has 
been going on for the last three or four years that necessity 
will force a break at prices that were thought to be prohibi- 
tive. Privately they tell you that inquiries for building steel 
and for twisted bars and reinforcing steel generally for 1918 
is coming out in sufficient volume to create a very active 
market for the excess tonnage or that which the Government 
will not need. 

C. V. McCreight, of the Ricks McCreight Lumber Co., is out 
of the city this week on a business mission. Most of these 
hurried trips are to urge forward shipments of long overdue 
lumber. A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co., with F. X. 
Diebold, of the same company, from the Philadelphia office, 
were visiting the mills last week and looking over prospects 
of getting stocks out. There is business in the air, accord- 
ing to this company, but the question of deliveries is growing 
more difficult and uncertain all the time. The Babcock Lum- 
ber Co. is meeting with great difficulty in getting shipments 
out from the mills, tho it is more than holding its own in 
face of the congestion and embargoes. F. R. Babcock, of this 
company, last week was requisitioned by Fuel Administrator 
D. W. Kuhn, of western Pennsylvania, as one of the advisory 
council for the handling of this perplexing problem in Pitts- 


burgh. 
NEW YORK 


Nov. 20.—The transportation situation continues to be the 
most prominent feature. With old orders gradually getting 
cleaned up wholesalers are more inclined to consider con- 
tracts with their mills and to feel that they can give their 
customers some assurance as to reasonable delivery, including, 
of course, an understanding that business is accepted subject 
to embargoes and car supplies which is a most important con- 
dition. At the same time the market hears less of non- 
shipment of old orders at low prices than it did a few months 
ago and the falling off in the building demand has enabled 
some of this older business to be disposed of. Permits thru 
the Norfolk gateway are almost impossible to obtain but 
occasionally some opening is reported and the amount of lum- 
ber moving on contracts outside of Government business is 
not large. Heavy lumber shipments are being received but 
the trade is so distributed that wholesalers find that it re- 
quires only a few contracts to keep them busy. 

30x makers are in the market with good inquiries, and, 
while building frame orders are few and far between, the 
amount of special contract business from these sources in 
many cases more than overcomes the building decrease. Prices 
are satisfactory and with the prospect of higher manufac- 
turing costs at all mill points the trade has become settled in 
the opinion that spring is about to see a substantially higher 
price especially for spruce and white pine in which many 
sizes are already reported practically out of the market. Some 
accumulations at hardwood mills are reported, but those who 
expect to be able to buy for reasonably early shipment find 
that many supplies in manufacturers’ hands are sold but held 
up because of inability to obtain cars and shipping facilities. 

The Standard Aircraft Corporation, with factories in Plain- 
field and. Elizabeth, N. J., has been incorporated in Albany for 
$5,000,000; of this amount $2,000,000 is preferred and 
$3,000,000 common stock. Harry Bowers Mingle is president. 
The board of directors is composed of President Mingle, 
Charles H. Day, C. Vernon Bradford, Daniel L. Meenan, jr., 
and C. G. Stratt. The new concern is said to have millions 
of dollars’ worth of Government orders and expects to em- 
ploy more than 8,000 men and women in the main plants. 
The new plant at Elizabeth, N. J., covers eighty-seven acres, 
and the main buildings have more than 300,000 square feet 
of floor space. There is a 60-acre flying field and five acres 
of water front on which will be established the hydro-airplane 
hangars and test sheds. This plant represents an investment 
of more than $1,000,000. In addition to the two main plants 
the Standard Aircraft Corporation has seven smaller factories 
in which parts of airplanes are made. It is expected that 
the normal output of the new corporation will be sixty air- 
planes a week. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 21.—Two lumber cargoes arrived here during the last 
week, the total receipts being 1,290,000 feet. The steamer 
Linden had 700,000 feet of hemlock for the Hendricks-Caskey 
Co., and the steamer H. FE. Runnels had 590,000 feet for the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. No shingles arrived by lake during 
the week. It may be that no more shingles will arrive by 
water here during the rest of the season, owing to the lack 
of vessels to carry them. 

Buffalo manufacturers are threatened with the cutting off 
of their natural gas supplies this winter and it is claimed 
that this would have the effect of closing many plants. A 
hearing on the subject was given before Public Service Com- 
missioner John A. Barhite on Monday at which interesting 
testimony was taken. A. J. Elias said that the firm of G. 
Elias & Bro. used about 250,000 cubic feet of gas a month. 
About five years ago it had given up the use of electricity 
because of its excessive cost, tho Buffalo is only twenty-five 
miles from Niagara Falls. It is five or six times the cost of 
natural gas for power purposes. His firm has a war contract 
which it would not be possible to complete within the time 
allowed if the supply of natural gas was shut off. As a result 
of this hearing a committee was appointed, of which Mr. 
Elias is a member, and it will confer with the public service 
commissioner. It is admitted that natural gas supplies will 
be very short here this winter, and the company says it is 
unable to get enough for both domestic users and manufac- 
turers. 

Buffalo last week raised $500,000 for the Y. M. C. A. war 
work. It was at first intended to raise only $350,000, but 
energetic business men were not satisfied until the greater 
total was reached. On the teams engaged were three lumber- 
men captains, Fred M. Sullivan, H. E. Montgomery and M. §. 
Tremaine, who succeeded in raising a good many thousand 
dollars. C. N. Perrin was the captain of a company solicit- 
ing subscriptions out of town and also raised a large sum. 

R. D. McLean, of the McLean Mahogany & Cedar Co., has 
been spending several weeks in Louisville and New Albany 
on business. His company reports the recent export shipment 
of poplar. 

On account of the scarcity of coal a large concern at 
Dansville, N. Y., is advertising for 200 cords of wood at $3 a 
cord. It hopes in this way to get sufficient fuel this winter. 
Many towns in this section are unable to get coal. 

The Beaverboard Companies have lately been manufacturing 
a novelty known as the Beaverbeasts, which are toy animals 
of all sorts made from beaverboard and finished in colored 
enamels. A prominent New York artist furnishes the designs 
and the product is sold thru the retail trade. 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Co.’s local office will be 
removed to the Liberty Building on West Swan Street at the 
first of the year. The building was formerly known as the 
Chapin Block and has been’ remodeled within the last few 
months. 


The A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co. reports that it has just 
closed a deal for quite a large amount of mostly birch timber. 
situated in the Lake Champlain district of this State. Th: 
company’s new mill in the upper Genesee Valley has alread 
turned out considerable lumber and is running principally o: 
hemlock. 

Niagara Falls has adopted the wood paving block for its 
Main Street, the blocks being furnished by a Toledo contract- 
ing firm. Work has been delayed for several weeks because 
of the lack of cars at the factory, but shipments have now 
been started. Paving will be resumed immediately and is ex 
pected to be completed before winter sets in. The delay ir 
completion led to the claim by politicians that the work wouk 
not be done this year, but this is officially denied. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Nov. 19.—Because of the remarkably mild weather, a great 
deal of building is being done and this has made a strong 
demand for all descriptions of lumber on the various yards 
here. More buying and selling for this time of year are 
going on than for many seasons past. Manufacturing firms 
also are using a great deal of lumber, much of it for crating 
purposes. Ammunition cases are taking larger quantities of 
higher grades of lumber, principally yellow pine. Because of 
the lack of plentiful supplies all descriptions of lumber are 
scarce and tending higher in price here. No improvement in 
this condition is looked for, as a car shortage, expected within 
the next thirty days, is going to dwarf all others previously 
experienced. Lack of equipment, due to the extraordinary 
demands of the Government, is given as the cause by railroad 
officials. 

Cleveland lumbermen have been among the leading business 
men of the city in promoting the work here for the Y. M. C. A. 
war campaign. David W. Teachout, of the A. Teachout Co., 
has resumed his duties as Y. M. C. A. secretary at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison. Mr. Teachout spoke here last week on 
Y. M. C. A. work at army camps before the Euclid Avenue 
Christian Church. Among lumbermen who were team cap- 
tains in the Cleveland relief work of the Y. M. C. A. are: 
Elmer E. Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co.; Max Meyers, of the 
Nichola, Stone & Meyers Co.; W. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw 
Bay Co.; E. M. Carleton, of the Mills-Carleton Co. The 
lumber fraternity has contributed liberally to this movement. 

The war movements have inspired the members of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers to form a party to visit 
Camp Sherman at Chillicothe, where many boys from the 
lumber and allied trades are now stationed. Secretary J. V. 
O’Brien has compiled a list of a score or more members who 
plan to go in a body, and more will be added before the month 
is up. The visit will be made about Dec. 1. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 21.—Arthur R. Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Co., 
who has just returned from a short business trip to the Pacific 
coast, has again been drafted by the Government, this time to 
handle the sale of war savings certificates in Minnesota. Mr. 
Rogers first was put in charge of Red Cross work for this 
division, but was wanted for the Liberty Loan campaign, and 
was transferred from the Red Cross to that. He finished the 
Liberty Loan campaign work Nov. 1, and just had time to 
make the western trip before returning to take hold of the 
war savings certificates, which will keep him busy until the 
next Liberty Loan campaign. 

The International Lumber Co., of Minneapolis and Inter- 
national Falls, Minn., was the successful bidder at the second 
sale of timber on the Red Lake Indian reservation, the orig- 
inal buyer having forfeited earnest money. The prices paid 
were $14.10 for white pine, $10.25 for norway pine, and $10 
for spruce. About 150,000,000 feet of timber is contained in 
the tract. 

Walter L. Joyce, formerly a hardwood wholesaler here, but 
now a second lieutenant in the quartermaster’s department of 
the army, has been in Minneapolis on a visit before reporting 
for duty at Jacksonville, Fla. Paul D. Webster, of the Web- 
ster Lumber Co., who is in the commissary service with head- 
quarters at Battle Creek, Mich., also has been home on a 
leave of absence. 

J. A. Teare, who recently succeeded H. B. Rowell as local 
manager for the Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., has opened 
new offices at 528 Lumber Exchange. 

The E. A. Engler Lumber Co., of Baudette, Minn., an 
nounces that it will rebuild its large sawmill there, which 
was destroyed by fire about two months ago. It has bought 
the sawmill machinery of the Thief River Falls Lumber Co. 
at Thief River Falls, Minn., which has run out of available 
timber, and this machinery will be installed in the new mill. 
It is possible that a box factory and pulp mill will be added 
to the equipment. The Thief River Falls mill had been kept 
intact with the idea of using it to saw timber from the Red 
Lake Indian reservation, but that timber has now been sold 
and will be sawed at Bemidji, so the mill at Thief River Falls 
is to be dismantled, and the land on which it stands has 
been sold to the Soo railroad. 

State Forester W. T. Cox, who has just returned from the 
northern Minnesota woods, reports that on account of the 
high wages being paid most of the lumberjacks are working 
only half the time. They work until they get a month’s pay, 
which runs as high as $55, and then lay off until the money 
is spent. This is crippling the efficiency of logging crews, Mr. 
Cox says, until the situation already has become very serious. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 19.—With few exceptions the mills have closed down 
for the season, with light stocks on hand. Prices are stiffen- 
ing, particularly for white pine, which is moving freely, 
mainly in consequence of a steady American demand. De- 
liveries are at present frequently delayed by car shortage, 
but conditions in this respect are likely to improve with the 
close of navigation. The labor situation is easier, and not so 
much affected by the enforcement of conscription as was 
expected, as most of the laborers obtainable are foreigners 
and not subject to draft, but conditions are yet far from satis- 
factory and prospects for operations in the bush uncertain. 

The Executive Council of the Imperial Institute of London 
has constituted an advisory committee for Canada the chair- 
man of which is Sir George Perley, High Commissioner for 
Canada, who has large lumber interests in the Ottawa district. 
One of the most important matters on which the committee 
is taking action is that of the more extensive utilization of 
Canadian timber in England. -Arrangements have been made 
for a series of practical trials of selected British Columbia 
timbers to be carried out by the Imperial Works Office, with 
a view to the inclusion of these timbers in official specifica- 
tions. 

The Canadian Militia Department states that in August 
last the total strength of the Canadian forestry forces in 
France was. 328 officers and 8,853 men, comprising forty-six 
companies. Sixteen Canadian and thirteen Scottish mills 
were in operation, and eight more Canadian mills in course 
of construction. Assistance was given to the United States 
expeditionary force by the despatch of a crew of trained lum- 
bermen to fell timber for new construction, which was much 
appreciated by the American general staff. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Nov. 17.—Present conditions in the Pacific coast lumber 
udustry are abnormal, owing to scarcity of vessels and cars, 
iecessity of filling Government orders ahead of regular busi- 
ess and lack of the usual building construction demand. 
tut this does not deter San Francisco lumbermen from show- 
‘ng commendable activity in soliciting contributions for 
atriotie enterprises and subscribing liberally. The lumber- 
nen’s committees are getting excellent results in doing their 
hare toward raising San Francisco’s quota of $350,000 in 
che big Y. M. C. A. drive for $35,000,000 for war welfare 
work, 

There is no material change in the lumber situation in 
‘his market, yard stock being rather slow in San Francisco, 
‘nd showing more improvement in the south and interior 
of the State. However, the great demand for heavy stuff 
or eonstruction of ship yards, wharves and factories is 
‘axing the resources of the wholesalers to fill orders, with 
le growing scarcity of coastwise vessels and the shortage 
of ears. The market is firm on sugar pine, white pine and 
redwood, as well as fir. More good inquiries are being re- 
ceived than can be handled. 

It is announced that the new Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 
‘o. has secured the title of the large tract of land, including 
the Government ranch at Bay Point, Cal., near the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co.’s yards and factories. The deal is said 
to involve $2,300,000. The property will be utilized for the 
iew ship building plant, on which construction work. has 
been started. The company is reported to have taken con- 
tracts from the United States Shipping Board and Emergency 
leet Corporation for the construction of ships valued at 
$16,000,000. The management plans to lay the first keel 
within ninety days. 

Arno Mereen, general manager of the C. A. Smith Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., which has its offices in Oakland, Cal., 
and main plant at Marshfield, is quoted as having stated 
that his company had placed the Smith industries on Coos 
Bay on a 9-hour basis, effective Nov. 15. The basis was 
formerly ten hours. 

D. A. Williamson, who takes pride in the fact that his 
tloo-Hoo number is 210, has survived an accident which 
might easily have ended the existence of a much younger 
man, and has gone to work again. He was struck by a 
motor truck in the yard of the Bloom Lumber Co. near 
Tunitas Glen and his skull was fractured in two places. He 
made a quick recovery and on his discharge from the hos- 
pital he promptly accepted a new position in the F. S. 
Ferguson lumber yard at Galt, Cal. Mr. Williamson is cer- 


tainly demonstrating ‘Health, Happiness and Long Life.” 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Nov. 17.—-That lumber values will remain firm and: prob- 


ably advance during the winter is evident from the attitude 
of many millmen in this district, in that they will accept 
orders only subject to two conditions, the car situation and 
the weather. The car situation is an important factor for 
the Southern Pacific is now crowded to the limit with busi- 
ness and Government orders have preference, and as for 
weather, the logging industry depends upon it. With heavy 
and early snows in the higher elevations it will be difficult 
to supply logs to the mills, and, too, it may be difficult to 
retain labor, which is already more or less independent 
because of abundance of work. 

With all of the fir mills cutting clear fir for airplane 
stock, the price on vertical grain flooring has advanced till 
No. 1 is quoted as high as $43 at the mill, with prospects of 
going still higher. The tremendous demand for clear spruce 
for airplane stock has increasd cutting enormously and it 
would be supposed that such stock as box material would 
be abundant and cheap, but the exactly opposite condition 
prevails because of the increased demand for box material 
as a result of the war. Instead of being cheap box lumber 
is high, rough green spruce being quoted at $17 at the mill, 
green hemlock being quoted at $15 and dry surfaced spruce 
$20 and $21. These are the highest prices quoted for some 
time. 

A heavy movement in ship timbers to the Atlantic coast is 
a noteworthy feature, and some very large sticks are being 
sent across the continent. Several shipments of sticks 120 
feet long and 28 inches at the butt have been sent forward 
recently. But larger stocks are available, as will be seen 
from the facet that one mill the other day offered to furnish 
timbers 36x48x150. Sticks of this dimension at prevailing 
rates run into about $325 each. 

It was reported here this week that the Southern Pacific 
has ordered 2,000 cars sent north to relieve the shortage 
that is seriously felt by the Willamette Valley mills. How- 
ever, even such a number of cars, it is said, will not make 
much of a hole in the lumber piled up and awaiting delivery. 
_ Shipments over the Union Pacific and Northern Pacific 
lines can be made with relatively little delay and hence mills 
having access to these lines are at an advantage at present 
in handling commercial business. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Nov. 20.—The mills located on the Gulf & Ship Island Rail- 
road have been handicapped to some extent in making ship- 
nents, both interior and export, during the last few weeks 
on account of a strike of the car repair crews of that road. 
Several arrests were made by Federal authorities of men 
prominently connected with the strikers, which has tended 
senerally to quiet things down, and it is believed that all 
— will be quietly and amicably settled in a short 
white, 

General conditions in the interior market are still un- 
changed. Demand is only fair compared to what had been 
expected, but prices are still on a firm basis. Most mills are 
still busy with Government orders and are not bothered by 
the lack of interior orders or cars, but those not fortunate 
‘nough to have orders from the Shipping Board are feeling 
the severe car shortage. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 20.—Demand for practically all kinds of lumber has 
been growing steadily of late and prices on many items have 
'mproved, with prospects of continued improvenient in the 
market conditions for some time. The car shortage, which 
‘Ss gradually growing worse, is the source of greatest annoy- 
ance to the yellow pine millmen. Outside of the equipment 
furnished for shipping materials for the Government, which 
has right of way, many mills are getting less than half the 
cars they need. Due to this shortage and the fact that stocks 
are becoming low, many orders are being rejected. 

On the left hand side Nos. 1 and 2 flooring, siding and 
ceiling are considerably stronger, and 14-inch and 1%-inch 
finish are also much stronger. On the right hand side No. 1 
dimension sells at $1.50 more than it brought recently, and 
No. 2 dimension is still higher. Four and S1S inch No. 2 fenc- 
aie No. 2 shiplap and No. 2 boards are all strong. Heavy tim- 
ers are practically all taken by the Government. However, 


the millmen are patriotic and : 
blainingly, 4 are doing their part uncom 


hoping that before long the situation will im- 








prove and they may be in position fully to accommodate all 
those who are seeking to buy lumber. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 19.—Lumbermen who are large employers of negro 
labor have contributed generously to a fund being raised in 
New Orleans to establish a hospital exclusively for the use 
of negroes, having subscribed more than half the sum given 
to date. The Otis Manufacturing Co. leads the list with a 
subscription of $500, the largest individual donation reported. 
Frank B. Williams has contributed $200 and A. Wilbert’s 
Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., of Plaquemine, La., $100. In a 
letter accompanying his company’s check, Vice President 
J. S. Otis, of the Otis Manufacturing Co., said in part: ‘We 
believe that a cause of this kind should receive the hearty 
support of employers of colored labor, as they should all 
try to do what they can to help the negro race along; and 
possibly if more were done along these lines it would not be 
so easy for the Yankee agents to come down and entice our 
colored labor away from us.” 

The Disher Hoop & Lumber Co. plans to begin the opera- 
tion of its new hoop mill at Vicksburg, Miss., today or to- 
morrow. ‘The mill has been in operation for several days, 
cutting lumber for the construction of sheds ete. The plant 
will turn out about 60,000 hoops daily. J. A. Powell is resi- 
dent manager. 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is in New Orleans today and will 
accompany the Louisiana cypress delegation tomorrow morn- 
ing to the semiannual of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, scheduled for Wednesday, at Jackson- 
ville. About twenty-five manufacturers from the Louisiana 
district will make the trip, via specially chartered car over 
the Louisville & Nashville. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine 
Association, will leave tomorrow for Chicago to attend a 
meeting of the association directors to discuss war tax prob- 
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EALERS Find Doors 


Great Business Stimulators 


They bring new faces into your office and often 
are the means of landing complete house bills. 
When you want doors unexcelled for beautiful 
grain and figure and those made for 
hard service, specify su 
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Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Case, Base, 
Stepping, or Battens in either straight or mixed cars. 
Window and Door Frames a specialty. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


i New York and New England Representative, 
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industries of that ‘“‘magic city.” The association is making 
the trip on the invitation of Bogalusa’s mayor, W. H. Sulli- 
van, of the Great Southern Lumber Co., which will tender 
the visitors luncheon at the Pine Tree Inn. During their stay 
in Bogalusa they will make their headquarters at the Young 
Woman's Christian Association. 

At a recent meeting of naval stores producers at the 
St. Charles Hotel in this city plans were discussed for the 
organization of an advertising campaign to broaden the 
demand for their product, the work to be undertaken in 
coéperation with the producers in the Savannah and Jack- 
sonville districts. The majority of those present favored 
the plan, and it was decided to name a committee, headed 
by Secretary Carl F. Speh, of the Turpentine & Rosin Pro- 
ducers’ Association, to canvass the New Orleans district and 
raise the necessary fund. 

A. G. Darden, lately with the Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., 
and formerly a member of the Smith-Darden Lumber Co., has 
opened an office in the Title Guarantee Co.’s Building ‘‘on his 
own,”’ and will handle both yellow pine and hardwood. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Nov. 20.—While there has been no change in prices busi- 
ness in the local lumber trade has picked up very considerably 
during the last week. There has been quite an increase in 
the number of inquiries and orders. Much lumber is being 
ordered here for shipment across the border for the construc- 
tion of the numerous cantonments being built thruout the 
United States for the army. 

The brightening of the outlook with regard to Canadian 
business is due te the prospective letting of large shell orders. 
There has been much inquiry made lately among _ shell-box 
manufacturers in regard to the possibility of getting orders 
for boxes filled promptly. One local concern obtained a con- 
tract a few days ago for 50,000 4.5-inch boxes. 

The tribunals to pass on claims for exemption from military 
service have now been sitting for a week, but there have not 
been many applications concerning men employed in the lum- 
bering business dealt with yet. In Hull the Gilmour & Hugh- 
son Lumber Co. made application for the exemption of twenty- 
five of its more experienced men, but the application was 
reserved. 





Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 


“The car of Pine arrived and we have 


unloaded it. It is = a little bit better 
than anything we have ever had in our 


yard. 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


F. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 


Protect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERIOR QUALITY 














HYMENEAL 


COOKE-CAMP.—The home of Mrs. Robert Judson Camp 
in Franklin, Va., was the scene of a beautiful wedding, 
Saturday evening, Nov. 17, when her daughter, Miss An- 
toinette Gay Camp, became the bride of Armistead Mason 
Cooke, son of Mr. and Mrs. William Mordecai Cooke, of 
Norfolk,’ Va. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Dr. R. M. Chandler. The house was elaborately decorated 
with palms, pink roses, white sweet peas and lilies of the 
valley. The bride was given in marriage by her brother, 
Lieut. Vaughan Camp, and was attended by Mrs. Vaughan 
Camp, as matron of honor, and Miss Katherine Vaughan, 
as maid of honor. Dr. Charles J. Andrews, of Norfolk, 
attended the groom as best man. Immediately following 
the ceremony a large and brilliant reception was held after 
which Mr. and Mrs. Cooke left for a northern wedding trip 
and on their return will reside in Washington, D. C. The 
bride is the daughter of the late Robert Judson Camp, 






and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 
buy—the kind plainly stamped with 
our trade mark 


i. ee PO 
ZGeECTRE 


who was one of the organizers of and, at the time of his _—B RAND— 
death, secretary-treasurer of the Camp Manufacturing - =a ae 

Co. .The bridegroom is now chairman of the North Caro- FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CoO. 
lina Pine Emergency Bureau, with offices in the Munsey EVERETT, WASH. 


Building, Washington, D. C. Previous to becoming asso- 
ciated with the emergency bureau, Mr. Cooke was sales 
manager of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., a position of 
responsibility he attained after having gained experience 
in every phase of the lumber industry. The work done by 
Mr. Cooke in connection with the emergency bureau toward 
aiding the Government in its war program has been of such 
a nature as to bring forth the highest terms of commenda- 
— _— those who are acquainted with the results ob- 
tained. 


YEAGER-STABELL.—On Nov. 15 at the Church of the 
Holy Angels, Arthur J. Yeager, son of Orson E. Yeager, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and city salesman of the Yeager Lumber 
Co., was united in marriage to Miss Martha K. Stabell, 
daughter of a leading Buffalo contractor. Mr. and Mrs. 
Yeager will be at home after Dec. 15 at 89 Minnesota Ave- 
nue, Buffalo. 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of 


V.G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


CHAS. VAN EALT, tenn Me. EVERETT, WASH. 
THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “S..... anc cco o 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an } 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


OD BB DDD PD PPD 


THE Wood Utilization Service of the New York State 
College of Forestry is receiving an unusually large num- 
ber of inquiries this fall, and large quantities of wood 
waste, farm stumpage and cordwood are changing hands. 
This is a natural result of the difficulty of securing coal 
and the high prices ruling for that commodity. It is a 
patriotic duty to utilize waste wood for fuel purposes as 
much as possible, 
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‘PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 


A Good Thing to 
Remember When Buying 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 


. 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
oug as If (E. T. Sturgeon.) 

SALT LAKE CITY , Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
is our facilities for loading (R. C. Angell and R. E. Lewis.) 
30 cars every 10 hours. | GRAND ISLAND, 
The next time you need McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
any items in Douglas Fir| CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
get in touch with us and (Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


iet us prove that here is the | oMAHA AND SIOUX CITY 
place to get Quality and McCormick & White, Brandeis 
Service. Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





Manufacturing Merchants. 











We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Bill Stock 
Car Material 
Ties and Piling 


Specializing in 
Correspoudence Solicited 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: N. W. Bank Bldg., 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. ORTLAND, ORE. 


Be RO LT 
— 2 . > 
Quality ad Service 


of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling. 
Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER C0., portiano: “orecos 


q Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. aa 











Car and 
Cargo 
Shipments 




















J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO.., Inc. 4 
Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 





FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
PORTLAND, ORE. A 


824-25 Morgan Bldg., 











ETT | TMM (MMT) 


Rough Fir Timbers 
and Joists— 


E all sizes and lengths—are special- 
ized by us. We also have every- 
hing in the way of Fir, Cedar, 
Spruce, Western Hemlock Lum- 
ber, Red Cedar Shingles. 


We invite your inquiries. 


COAST FIR LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermens Building, 


PORTLAND, ORE, 


ED) (TT) [) 











TT 

















The American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner’ »ember of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1Ix8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


{_ American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago) 




















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


—_. 





F. W. Stevens, of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., of Bag- 
dad, Fla., was in Chicago part of the week on business. 


J. L. Tryon, of Tryon & Carter, Houston, Tex., was in Chi- 
cago part of the week and called upon several members of the 
local trade. 


Mark H. Brown, of Brown & Hackney, Memphis, Tenn., and 
Little Rock, Ark., was in Chicago on Wednesday, visiting 
members of the local trade. 


George W. Jones, president of the George W. Jones Lumber 
Co., Appleton, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday conferring with 
A. H. Ruth, representative of the company in Chicago terri- 
tory. 


Hl. T. Fall, Chicago manager of the Red River Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and Westwood, Cal., is now in the 
East on a business trip and expects to remain away several 
days. 


A. W. Lammers, who handles west Coast products in this 
territory for the S. H. L. Lumber Co., of Spokane, Wash., and 
other western concerns, expects to leave next week on a trip 
to the west Coast. 


J. D. Mylrea, general manager of the Langlade Lumber 
Co.. of Antigo, Wis., and W. S. Thom, manager of the pil- 
ing department of the same concern, were Chicago visitors 
early in the week. 


Cc. H. Worcester, of C. H. Worcester Lumber Co., who is 
a member of the lumber committee of the Council of National 
Defense, returned to Washington, D. C., last Sunday after 
spending several days at his offices here. 


George E. Foster, president of the Mellen Lumber Co., of 
Mellen, Wis., and vice president of the Langlade Lumber 
Co., of Antigo, is just recovering from an accident sustained 
at Antigo while cranking his car about six weeks ago. 


N. H. Huey, sales representative in local territory for the 
Oregon Lumber Co., of Ogden, Utah, and Martin W. McDon- 
ald, of M. W. McDonald & Son, returned early in the week 
from a several days’ trip to Wisconsin points. 


Percy M. Gerhart,.vice president of the Pacific Lumber Co. 
of Illinois, and sales representative of the company in local 
territory, returned Tuesday from a three weeks’ visit to Cali- 
fornia, visiting the headquarters at San Francisco and the 
mill. 


Ira G. Hoagland, secretary of the National Automatic 
Sprinkler Association, of New York City, was in Chicago 
this week and while here conferred with officers of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association on matters of 
mutual interest. 


R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is in the South this week and 
expected to be present at the semiannual meeting of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association held at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., on Wednesday. 


Local lumbermen responded nicely last week to the appeal 
for contributions to the Y. M. C. A. fund, and the committee 
having the work in charge reports that contributions recorded 
by the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago or given thru 
other channels, exceeded the $30,000 mark. 


J. T. Gregory, of the Fir Tree Lumber Co., at Tacoma. 
Wash., and a member of the Douglas Fir Emergency 
Bureau, which handled the apportionment of the orders. for 
lumber for the cantonment at American Lake, passed thru 
Chicago this week enroute to Washington, D. C. 


S. E. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
and J. V. Breneiser, of J. V. Breneiser & Co., expect to leave 
in a few days to join a party of lumbermen at Cairo, II1., 
which will spend a couple of weeks hunting on Wolf Island, 
near Columbus, Ky. The hunting party is being organized by 
Harry Perkins, of Mound City, I1l., sales manager of the Wil- 
liamson-Kuny Mill & Lumber Co. 


Sdward Rowlands, who has been superintendent of manu- 
facture at the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co.’s operations, left 
for the South a few days ago and expects to be definitely lo- 
eated at Picayune, Miss., where is situated the pine 
operation of the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co. Jack Brantley, 
sales manager of the company, is at present at Washington, 
D. C., serving in the office of the Yellow Pine Emergency 
Bureau. 


A telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received Thurs- 
day told of the destruction by fire of the mill of the Iatt 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), at Colfax, La., early in the morning of 
that day. The loss is placed at $50,000 and was partly 
covered by insurance. The mill, which was owned by the 
Caddo Rapids Lumber Co., will be rebuilt at once, accord- 
ing to General Manager Colfax. The company has a cut of 
ten years ahead of it. 


Among the Chicago lumbermen who attended the Northern 
Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Congress, held at Bay City, Mich., 
last Friday and Saturday, were H. S. Dewey and J. H. Van- 
landingham, of Edward Hines Lumber Co.; Minor E. Botts, 
of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co.; A. J. Barker, of the Acme 
Lumber & Shingle Co.; A. H. Ruth, of the G. W. Jones Lum- 
ber Co.; R. C. Shead, of the C. H. Worcester Co.; Kurt 
Stoehr, of the Oconto Co., and F. L. Johnson, jr. 


George L. Waetjen, head of George L. Waetjen & Co., 
panel and veneer manufacturers, Milwaukee, Wis.. was a 
member of a class of seventy-three Knights Templar who 
attained the thirty-second degree in Wisconsin Consistory, 
Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, at the fifty-fourth annual 
convention in Milwaukee last week, and immediately follow- 
ing received the Arabic degrees in Tripoli Temple, Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine. Mr. Waetjen was elected president of 
his class. 


A. K. Woodcock, who has been manager of the post, pole 
and paving block department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago during the week and while 
here announced that he had resigned and expected to repre- 
sent the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of East St. Louis, II1., 
in part of the Nebraska territory. L. V. Graham, of Kansas 
City, Mo., vice president and general manager of the Chicago 
“Lumber & Coal Co. of Washington, was also in Chicago part 
of the week. 


D. S. Waterous, secretary-treasurer and manager of the 
Little Rock Lumber & Manufacturing Co., while in Chicago 
during the week said that the car shortage is gradually grow- 
ing more serious and that in his opinion lumbermen will ex- 
perience during the next few months the worst car shortage 
the country has ever passed thru, exceeding the record short- 
age of last year. He said that there is a fair hardwood de- 


mand and the lack of cars is the only serious hindrance ¢{., 
activity. 


Local dealers at Battle Creek, Mich., were called on du: 
ing the last few days to furnish 300,000 feet of yellow pine 
to be used for forms in connection with a large macaroni 
plant that Armour & Co., of Chicago, are ready to build a; 
Battle Creek. It was somewhat fortunate for the loca! 
dealers that the buyer could not obtain the lumber from thi 
mills as promptly as it was needed and after inquiries wer 
out the local dealers were called upon to meet the require 
ments, which they did. 


A conference will be held at the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association in Chicago next Monday on the matter 
of selecting a field man that the association will send out t: 
aid retail lumbermen to organize building and loan associ 
ations. J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lum 
bermen’s Association, in whose hands the National associ 
ation placed the task of selecting the field man, will confer 
with several others interested in the matter and with appli 
eants for the position. 


Members of the American Washing Machine Manufactur 
ers’ Association, comprising most of the washing machin 
makers of the country, held a meeting at the Hotel Sherman 
on Thursday and talked over conditions affecting their busi 
ness. As lumber is the chief material used at their factories 
the future supply and prices of lumber especially adaptab| 
to the washing machine trade came in for a thoro discus 
sion. The association maintains headquarters in Chicago, 
with Raymond Marsh as secretary. 


Ray Weiss has been appointed assistant sales manager fm 
the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., with offices 
in the Equitalfle Building, 120 Broadway, New York City. Mr. 
Weiss succeeded Rodney E. Browne, who has been made 
assistant operating manager of the Kirby company with offices 
in Houston. The Chicago office heretofore under the direc 
tion of Mr. Weiss will be under the management of R. C. 
siddle, who, with the title of northern sales manager, will 
have offices at 225 Railway Exchange. 


William Kirk, one of the veterans in the lumber trade, 
S1 years old and “still young,” writes the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that, now that the war is on and conservation is 
being practiced on every hand, it might help the cause some 
if lumber concerns and lumber buyers would cease sending 
him inquiries, quotations and price lists. The reason is that 
Mr. Kirk thinks he has earned a well deserved rest from 
the lumber game, having spent fifty years in the business 
and is now retired, giving most of his time to enjoying him 
self instead of thinking of such things as lumber orders, car 
shortages or lack of labor. 


Sam A. Hall, Chicago manager for the Blackwell-Panhandle 
Sales Co., of Spokane, Wash., which handles the sales of mills 
at Coeur d’Alene, Fernwood and Spirit Lake, Ida., and Tone, 
Wash., now has his office temporarily in Room 880 of the 
Continental & Commercial Bank Building. Room 1287, which 
he occupied for several months, is being remodeled. F. W. 
Lewis, of Spokane, sales manager of the company, who was 
in Chicago last week, has gone East, where he expects to re 
main three weeks. R. Ramey, representative in Minneapolis 
territory for the company, was in Chicago last week visiting 
his son, James, who is located at Great Lakes, I11., and is a 
flute soloist in Sousa’s Band. 


T. L. Hart, of Helena, Mont., who is now State treasure! 
of Montana, was in Chicago this week greeting some of his 
old friends in the lumber trade that he knew several years 
ago while connected with The T. Wilce Co., Throop and 
Twenty-second streets. Mr. Hart, who had not been in Chi 
cago for several years, told of the prosperous conditions that 
are now prevailing in Montana, due chiefly to the impetus 
that the war has given the sheep and copper industries. 
Montana sheep ranchers are now receiving higher prices for 
sheep and wool than they ever have before or ever even 
dreamed that they would be able to obtain, and the same con 
dition is about true with the copper miners. 


R. E. Danaher, of the R. E. Danaher Co., manufacturers 
of California white and sugar pine, of Camino, Cal., stopped 
off in Chicago Thursday enroute to Detroit, Mich., where the 
company has its headquarters. Speaking of conditions at the 
mill, Mr. Danaher said that the coming production will run 
short about 25 percent of normal and that stocks on hand 
and unsold are very light. There is practically no shop left 
and the demand for low grade stuff for boxes for packing 
oranges, dried fruit and canned goods is the biggest that has 
ever been experienced. Prices are firm, he said, and indica- 
tions are that they will go higher. Labor is short, many men 
having joined the army or sought other kinds than mill 
woods work. 


A. J. Levy, of the A. J. Levy Lumber Co., Philadelphia 
TPa., who has been in Wisconsin on a buying trip, joined 
a party of sales managers and salesmen who left Chicago 
last Thursday night on three special sleepers to attend thi 
salesmanship conference at Bay City, Mich., last Friday and 
Saturday. Mr. Levy, who thoroly enjoyed the proceeding 
of the conference and expressed a belief that such meeting 
represented an adyanced step in the lumber business, ac 
companied the party on the return trip as far as Kalamazo: 
and from there took the train home. Speaking of condition 
at Philadelphia and the eastern markets, he said that th: 
the lack of building had been a severe blow to lumbe 
business, a tremendous demand from industrial concerns 
largely made up for this loss of business. His compan) 
handles hardwoods, white pine, hemlock and spruce, anc 
he makes frequent visits into Wisconsin and Michigan pro 
ducing territory. 





J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spo 
kane, Wash., spent several days in Chicago this week. Speak 
ing of lumber conditions, he said that now is the opportun: 
time for lumber dealers in rural communities to urge farmers 
to buy lumber for new structures and repair work, becaus‘ 
the farmers, as a class, are faring better during these wal! 
times than others, obtaining high prices for their products and 
feeling the pinch of high cost of living less than others. In 
urging farmers to buy lumber, Mr. McGoldrick said, lumber- 
men would do an unselfish work, because the farmer who is 
best prepared to care for his crops is now serving the country 
better than the farmer who is not equipped properly to safe- 
guard his crops. Before coming to Chicago, Mr. McGoldrick 
spent a few days at Minnesota and Wisconsin points and was 
present when the last pine log to come down the St. Croix 
River reached the mill of the Central Lumber Co., at Hudson, 
Wis., a few days ago. The St. Croix was one of the palmiest 
log streams in the palmy white pine days, and the arrival of 
the last log at Hudson was made somewhat of an event. 
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"JE LIGHTNING ROD HAS A NEW FOUND 
FRIEND 


ue lightning rod has a new convert. 

may have been a long while since many readers have 
thought of lightning rods, and R. 8S. Whiting, architectural 
encineer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who has a delving mind, had not given them a thought until 
the idea suggested itself as to how many fires lightning rods 
weald really prevent. ‘When I build a house and a barn 
I am going to put lightning rods on them,” he said. Rea- 
sons are that he has just completed a compilation of the 
apetal property loss in the United States, due to lightning, 
which figures up approximately $8,000,000, chiefly in the 
rural districts, in addition to which an average of 1,500 per- 
sons are struck by lightning, one-third of whom are killed 
ami many others permanently injured. Mr. Whiting further 
sovs, “Since Benjamin Franklin discovered the identity be- 
tween electricity and lightning and conceived the idea of the 
lightning rod thru which to conduct lightning to the ground 
witout causing damage to buildings over which the dis- 
charge was directed there have been many discouraging inci- 
dents obstructing the promotion of this valuable and neces- 
sary device. Apathy on the part of many, in the earlier days, 
toward the use of the lightning rods was largely due to the 
belief of some that lightning was a divine instrument meant 
for the punishment of sinners, and for this reason their use 
on churches was slow to be recognized until later, when 
they were admitted to be a necessary part of construction as 
a means of protection against fire. 

“As a result of the operations of numerous fraudulent pro- 
moters thruout the country who engaged in unfair practices 
as well as introducing rodding equipment unfit for service, 
considerable prejudice was aroused that might have been 
avoided had the equipment been properly installed. During 
recent years the practicability and usefulness of the lightning 
rod have so often been demonstrated by honest dealers that 
it is now generally recognized as not only useful in securing 
low insurance but alse necessary in protecting buildings, 
especially those which are exposed or isolated. 

“Such evidence as is available, taking the general run of 
lightning rods, indicates that they reduce the fire hazard 
from lightning by 80 to 90 percent in the case of houses and 
by 99 percent in the case of barns. If an equal and large 
number of unprotected barns and houses were struck about 
four times as many barns as houses would be set on fire. 
Experience has shown that rods of almost any kind, whether 
defective or not, give a greater or less degree of protection, 
but to obtain the maximum degree of protection ‘standard’ 
equipments should be used. Besides, even tho rods of almost 
any kind give some protection, it is very unwise to permit 
a defective rod to continue without repairs or alterations. 

“Structures that have proved themselves especially liable 
to fire by lightning are: Farm barns, ice houses, churches, 
elevators and oil tanks.. Houses are also struck with as 
great frequency as other objects, but are not so liable to 
fire as barns and other buildings containing inflammable mate- 
rials in large quantities. Other favorite targets for lightning 
are power plant chimneys, water towers and flag poles.” 








LUMBERMEN TO CONFER IN CHICAGO 


A conference was called for Friday and Saturday of this 
week in Chicago for lumbermen interested in the subject of 
excess profits tax and other new revenue measures. The con- 
ference, Which was to be held at the Blackstone Hotel, was 
expected to be attended by association members and individual 
lumbermen. It was expected that the conference would ap- 
point a committee to go to Washington, D. C., and confer 
there early next week with Daniel C. Roper, commissioner of 
internal revenue. 





~~ 


BACK AFTER SIX MONTHS ON THE WEST FRONT 

After spending six months in the war service of France as 
an ambulance driver, Tom V. Pope, son of George J. Pope, 
former president of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
is back in Chicago. He had an interesting story to tell on 
Monday at a luncheon given at the association rooms in his 
honor by the Square and Circle Club. The lumbermen who 
lunched there also remained to hear his story and certainly 
found the recital of his experience interesting. 

“The American boys—2,000 of them—have made a big hit 
with the French army oflicers and soldiers because they have 
the pep and the punch that seem to be lacking with the French 


imbulance drivers,’ he said. “Not that the French drivers 
an not do what the American boys do in bringing the 


wounded back, but they seem to lack the dash and initiative. 
The wounded are first brought back from the fighting line by 
ihe stretcher bearers to posts where the ambulances pick them 
i) and take them to the sorting hospitals seven miles back 
rom the posts; here the more seriously wounded are sorted 
out and these taken to the evacuation hospitals still further 
mick, usually on some railroad line, from where they are taken 
© hospitals in Paris or other places, mostly in southern 
l“rance,” 

Young Pope did not pull any of the thousand and one 
roverbial jokes on the Ford car, but, instead paid it high 
vraise, saying the Ford ambulances that the American boys 
‘rive do much more effective work than the big French Fiat's, 

r various reasons, among them being they can stand more 
ard usage, can get to and from places quicker, are easier to 
‘cpair when damaged, and the wounded find them more com- 
‘ortable than the big French cars. He said that the Ger- 
inans were always eager to shell the ambulances on their re- 
turn filled with wounded, being guided by airplanes, and 
‘aused a laugh when he told how the ambulance drivers tried 
‘o time the arrival of big shells. 

“The Germans send over their big shells so regularly that 
‘ou could count on one about every two minutes,” he said. 
“Well, between shells we were usually two miles farther down 
‘he road.” ‘ 

The Germans also machine gun the ambulances from air- 
lanes and herein, too, the Ford cars are more advantageous 
hecause they are not such large targets as the French cars. 
"he roads are narrow, he said, and even in day time it is 
difficult for two cars to pass each other, which make the 
night trips so much more dangerous, because no lights of any 
Kind are permitted on the ambulances. 

Mr. Pope emphatically stated that it was true that the Ger- 
mans bomb the Freneh hospitals, and graphically told of one 
place that was bombed in the manner told in the war re- 
ports. Usually, the wounded are carried out of the hospital 
and placed in fence corners and other places while the bomb- 
ing is going on, because the hospital building is what the air- 
plane bombers are usually aiming at, and thru such precau- 
tions fewer are killed. He says there can not be found any 
Justification at all for the Germans acting in such a dastardly 
manner and they deliberately bomb hospitals, as the roof of 
every hospital presents a monster painted red cross; usually 
about twenty feet long and as wide. He said that the Ameri- 
‘an boys were well treated in France, had good quarters and 
good food, and that the French people are very grateful for 
what the 2,000 American lads have been doing as volunteers. 
Now that America has entered the war the French are more 


confident than ever that the Allies will win the war. He 
could not speak of conditions on the English sectors as he 
yas stationed on the Verdun front, where the soldiers were 
all French or French colonials. 

At the close of his talk Mr. Pope was asked many ques- 
tions about the war and the conditions over there and by his 
answers he showed he was a keen observer while in France. 
When he was asked if he was ever in a front line trench he 
replied: ‘Yes, once, along a quiet sector; yes, a very quiet 
sector,’ and a broad smile spread over his healthy, fine look- 
ing countenance. 





BUILDING HOMES THAT LOOK LIKE HOMES 


While at Flint, Mich., last week attending a conference 
between the retail lumber dealers over the new city building 
code, R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, inspected some of the 
180 model homes that are being constructed by the Civic 
Building Co. in that rapidly growing industrial city. The 
homes are being constructed in a new subdivision of 400 
acres that has been beautifully laid out and architecturally 
the homes are high class in every way. The homes are built 
on lots 50 by 100 feet, contain each from five to eight rooms, 
bath, hot air furnace, hot water heater and are modern in 
every way. These homes, it must not be forgotten, are built 
of wood. They sell from $2,750 to $4,000 and are being dis- 
posed of on the installment plan. 

Flint is the home of. several automobile manufacturing 
plants and other factories and is rapidly growing in an in- 
dustrial way. It was to help meet the growing needs of the 
city that the homes were built. Many more of the same 
type may be built, and as these homes are so well constructed 
and so attractive the builders have no difficulty in disposing 
of them. 

As to the building code work at Flint, Mr. Whiting found 
the seven local lumbermen there taking a keen interest in the 
matter, and the conference that he held with them on last 
Friday evening lasted until midnight, so interested were the 
dealers in every phase of the subject. 





LUMBERMAN’S SON IN REGIMENTAL BAND 


Many sons of lumbermen are doing their bit in one way 
or another to help Uncle Sam win the war. Many army ex- 
perts say that a regimental band is one of the best aids that 
an army has in keeping men 
keyed up to the high pitch 
necessary for the final effort 
in conflict, ‘‘going over the 
top.” So Fred W. Meeker, 
son of C. D. Meeker, of Mon- 





ticello, Ind., of the Monti- 
cello Lumber & Coal Co., 
takes much pride in his 


membership in the headquar- 
ters’ band of the 137th Field 
Artillery, Camp Shelby, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. The young 
man seems almost a veteran 
now, despite his youthful 
look, as he went thru the 
Mexican campaign as a mem- 
ber of a regimental band. He 
has always taken a keen in- 
terest in his father’s business 
and two years ago at the an- 
nual meeting of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana he read a paper on 
“How to Run a Lumber Yard.” Perhaps after the war is 
over and young Meeker is ready to engage in business he will 
select the lumber business and put into effect the practical 
suggestions he made in his paper read at the association an- 
nual. C. D. Meeker is one of the best known retail lumber 
dealers in Indiana and is a former president of the State 
association. 














FRED W. MEEKER 





‘‘YOUNG BOYS’’ GET TOGETHER 


It was “young boys’ day” at the Lumbermen’'s Association 
Thursday. 

At a luncheon on that day, Perley Lowe, 72 years old, was 
the guest, and at the speakers’ table sat C. B. Flinn, 71 years 
old; Robert L. Henry, 73 years old, and Gen. Walter R. Rob- 
bins, 74 years old. The purpose of the meeting was that 
Perley Lowe might tell a few reminiscences of the early days 
when, as he put it, on one single day there stood in the Chi- 
cago River 165 cargo steamers loaded with white pine lumber 
which had come down from the North to be auctioned off ; in- 
cidentally he showed a price list which gave $10 as the price 
for white pine piece stuff, the mention of which produced 
tears in the eyes of some of the younger ones, who would like 
to place a few orders just now at such a price. 

Mr. Flinn was toastmaster, and none more fitting could be 
found to introduce Mr. Lowe, because they are cousins, were 
born in the same town—Levant, Me.—and, as he said, ‘‘went 
to the same school house, played together, fished and hunted 
together, and many times slept together while boys,” and 
both being in the Chicago lumber trade for about fifty years, 
“were happily located so that they could visit with each other 
often since.” Both fought in the Civil War, Mr. Lowe in the 
cavalry—Mr. Flinn said’ because he was too tired to walk— 
and Mr. Flinn in the infantry—because, as Mr. Lowe returned 
the compliment, if he had been in the cavalry he would run 
a chance of having a horse hanging around his neck when 
retreat was sounded. 

In telling about old times Mr. Lowe, who was one of the 
first presidents of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
when it was known as the Chicago Lumber Exchange, would 
not admit that he was old, and neither would the other 
“boys” who sat near him. It was in the ’60’s and ’70’s that 
Mr. Lowe and the others knew the lumber market when it was 
known as the cargo market. He first began as a lumber 
shover in the yard of Spalding & Porter and then worked for 
T. W. Harvey, and other early day concerns. As a partner 
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in different concerns he has been a factor in the local trade 
for many years, and for several years his company has been 
known as Perley Lowe & Co. He told many things that were 
interesting and many of his remarks brought forth laughs 
from those present. Some of those present that in a sense 
can be considered veterans in the local trad. were Murdock 
MacLeod, of the Oconto Co.; George D. Griffith, of George D. 
Griffith & Co.; George J. Pope, of D. S. Pate & Co., and 
Francis L. Johnson, jr., who, tho comparatively young, has 
been in the commission business in Chicago longer than any- 
one else present. The oldest veteran present was Arthur 
Gourley, of Arthur Gourley & Co., who is 76 years old. 





COLLEGE BOYS KNOW A BIG THING WHEN 
THEY SEE IT 


“Oh, you big Bogalusa.” 

A fight had almost reached an incipient stage when a senior 
of the University of Illinois spied some good football team 
material in a freshman who had just arrived. The freshmar 
resented the appellation and showed his fighting colors. Be- 
fore blows were struck the senior explained his salutation 
meant high honor for the new arrival. ‘Bogalusa; why don’t 
you know what ‘Bogalusa’ means? ‘Bogalusa’ is big stuff— 
big timber,”’ he explained. 

Well, it happened this way that the college boys at Cham- 
paign, Ill., where the State school is located, chose “Boga- 
lusa” as the biggest word outside of Webster—college boys 
are always ‘outside of Webster’’ when it comes to some of 
their big terms. Train load after train load of timbers had 
been passing the college town and on each side of the car 
carrying the big timbers was the word “Bogalusa.” Some 
keen student applied the term to the biggest thing in college 
and since then “Bogalusa” has remained in a class by itself 
when the students refer to hugeness. Soif a fellow is “beefy” 
enough to make the football team he is a “Bogalusa.” ‘You 
Big ‘Bogalusa’”’ is not a “slam’’; it’s a title. 

The blame for the use of the term on the part of the college 
students, if any blame is attached, rests with the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., for sending so many of their 
timbers northward, because every car shipped by the company 
earries a banner telling every one who perchance gets a slant 
at it that the shipment is the “Bogalusa” brand. 





ADVERTISING EXTENSIVELY FOR TIMBERS 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 19.—In the rural districts the 
country newspapers are now carrying numerous advertise- 
ments for small dimension timbers for handle making, 
shuttle blocks, golf heads and sticks, and other purposes, 
the lists of woods including persimmon, dogwood, ash, 
hickory, while there is steady advertising for large tim- 
bers ineluding walnut, ash and other logs. 

Among the most interesting of these advertisements 
are some new demands for black locust. The Columbus 
Handle & Tool Co., of Columbus, Ind., has been advertis- 
ing for honey or black locust blocks, 36 and 45 inches long, 
by 5 inches in diameter and up; and ash blocks 36 and 45 
inches long, by 7 and 8 inches in diameter. 

At Flemingsburg, Ky., R. L. Dudley a railroad con- 
tractor, who does a lot of work for the Cincinnati & 
Furnaceburg Southeastern, a branch of the Louisville & 
Nashville, has been having much trouble in getting rail- 
road ties. Most of the oak stock has been cut out of the 
district, and ties made from hickory and other woods have 
been used. Mr. Dudley is advertising for black loeust 
in short lengths, straight grain, sound timber. Good 
prices are being offered for such wood, which heretofore 
has been used principally for fencing posts in Kentucky, 
locust making a fence post that stands for years. 

The scarcity of labor and the big demand for short 
dimension timber such as used in handle manufacturing, 
and making of various small wood products, has resulted 
in the manufacturers having much trouble in obtaining 
supplies. Such requirements are generally obtained thru 
small depots seattered thru the rural districts, but this 
season the farmers have been busy, and labor has been 
too searce to use in cutting wood at prices offered, the 
result being that very little material has been coming in. 

R. Burleigh & Sons, Dawson Springs, Ky., are endeavor 
ing to secure 200,000 feet of hickory lumber either 12 or 
6 feet long, sawed 1°%4 inches thick and not edged. Good 
tough, straight grained material, free of bird pecks (or 
black iron streaks) is desired. 

The Bowling Green (Ky.) office of the Turner, Day & 
Woolworth Handle Co., of Louisville, is offering $14 a 
cubie yard for dogwood and $10 per eubie yard for per 
simmon, delivered at Bowling Green. Dogwood must be 
fresh cut, practically straight, free from knots; in diam 
eter 41% Mehes and over, length, 19, 34 and 50 inches. 
Persimmon must be fresh eut stock, free from knots, no 
log to contain more black heart than one fourth of its 
diameter. Length full 50 inches, diameter 8 inches and 
over. 

These prices are much higher than those formerly paid, 
but have been forced up by the labor situation. How- 
ever, the advertising for black locust is something new 
in this district, and probably means that locust is going 
to come into greater use than in the past, when outside 
of fencing posts it was used for very little other than 
mine timbering. Several of the large coal companies of 
the eastern Kentucky district are replanting cut-over 
lands with black locust, planning eventually to be able 
to eut this wood at a low cost for mine timbering. 

The following advertisement gives an idea of prices 
for locust at this time: 

Wanted 


Black Locust in short lengths; straight grain; sound tim 


ber; no big knots. Will pay cash for the following size 

pieces delivered in railroad yards, Flemingsburg, Ky. 

Diameter. Lenths in inches, 84 388 
4 Price in cents per piece 11 12 
> Price in cents per piece 13 14 
6 Price in cents per piece 19 21 
7 Price,in cents per piece 26 28 
8 Price in cents per piece } 36 
9 Price in cents per piece 38 40 
10 Price in cents per piece 42 45 
11 Price in cents per piece 47 50 
12 Price in cents per piece 52 55 





For larger sizes, add 5 cents per inch of diameter over 12 
inches. 


R. L. DUDLEY, Fiemingsburg, Ky. 
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| WE saw large and long 

| ship timbers from the 

finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 
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ap We Have Received Splendid 
“- Yo, Hi Results Already from Our 


Ry EAVER 
cea tan? + 6 9 e ”? 
sett “Carpenter's Pride 

Red Cedar Clap Boards 


If you are afraid of a carload, 
send our New England represen- 
tative, Herbert Gallagher, 34 
Carleton St., Newton, Mass., an 
order for a sample lot. It is the finest red cedar sid- 
ing ever put on the market, is made on special ma- 
chines, trimmed perfectly smooth and all three grades 
are 100% vertical grain, and even the lowest grade 
is guaranteed to lay 4 inches clear to the weather. 





We are also making our special 
“Beaver” and “Premium” brand 
shingles as usual and always 
have cars in transit. 


Write or wire your orders. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


“The Premium Shingle Pioneers”’ 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Representatives: 
Smith-Carothers Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.. in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky,Virginia and Maryland. 


Herbert Gallagher, 
34 Carleton St., 
Newton, Mass., in 
New England. 



































MANUFACTURERS 
We Have a Good Transit 
Line of 
XXXXX No. 1 BC Clears 5-2—16” 
on Can make Quick Shipment 
o of Mixed Cars of f 
x XXXXX No. 1 BC Clears 5-2—16” fc] 
a XX B C Clears 5-2—16” 3 
5 XXX B C Clears 6-2—16” 
¥ox4,5 & 6” BC RC Siding and 
Clapboards—redressed and rebutted. 
Write for prices. 
Lester W. David Lbr. Co. 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
MERCHANTS 
Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 
We specialize in Yy 


Straight or Mixed Cars . 


of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimension— 
Hemlock ‘Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 
“Rite-Grade” Shingles. 


Try us next time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding 
and Fir Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles. 


John D. Collins 


Lumber Co. 
White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Dermott—The Blythe Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Baxter Lumber Co. 

Dermott—The J. L. Kimbro Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Baxter Lumber Co. 

Marianna—The Marianna Spoke Co. has been succeeded 
by the Marianna Spoke & Lumber Co. . 

GEORGIA. Mt. Pleasant—L. R. Akin & Bro. have closed 
their sawmill because of the scarcity of labor and other 
adverse conditions prevailing at present. The mill will be 
dismantled and sold. 


ILLINOIS. Arlington Heights—The Arlington Heights 
Lumber & Coal Co. has sold out to the Tibbitts-Cameron 
Lumber Co. 

Chicago—Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital from $25,000 to $70,000. 

Chicago—Russell J. Matthias has been succeeded by the 
Russell J. Matthias Co., incorporated, for $250,000. 

Gilman—The Harris Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Newton—Wheeler & Son are successors to W. P. 
Wheeler. ; 

Wyoming—R. C. Seldon Lumber Co. has succeeded the 
E. W. Houghton Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Daniel A. Wertz has purchased 
the interest of the late Claude E. Maley in the firm of 
Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers. The sale 
includes the two sawmills and yards of the company at 
Evansville, mill and yards at Vincennes, and the sawmill 
at Grammer, Ind. Mr. Wertz announces that no change 
in the office and yard management will be made and that 
the name of the old firm will be retained. 

IOWA. Barnum—The Farmers Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Danbury—The Farmers Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by W. J. Haubrich. 

Jewell—John King has sold out to Thomas Thompson. 

KANSAS. Augusta-Eldorado—The Johnson Tank Co. 
has sold out to the American Tank Co., of Cushing, Okla. 

Hanover—E. W. Thiele has sold out to the Hanover 
Lumber Co., with its purchasing department, C. E. Friend, 
located at Lawrence. 

KENTUCKY. Hazard—The Hazard Lumber & Supply 
Co. has increased its capital to $30,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Eastern Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The American Wrecking & 
Contracting Co. has been succeeded by the American 
Wrecking Co. 

Oak Park—The Tri-County Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Rudd Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Milaca. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—J. R. Chambliss has been suc- 
ceeded by the Chambliss Co. 

Marks—The Woods Gleason Lumber Co. has succeeded 
J. M. Phelps. 

MISSOURI. Columbia—The Tandy Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Proctor Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Hingham—The Grogan-Robinson Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Great Falls, has taken over the 
Hingham Commercial Co. F. L. Hoyt will remain manager 
of the yard. 

NEW JERSEY. Egg Harbor City—Mueller & Bozarth 
has been succeeded by the Mueller Coal & Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Brisbane—The Brisbane Lumber Co. 
has sold out. 

OHIO. Columbus—The H. D. Brasher Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Brasher Lumber Co. 

Niles—The Engle Aircraft Co. has succeeded the Niles 
Car & Manufacturing Co. 

Toledo—The Trotter Lumber Co. has increased its capi- 
tal from $10,000 to $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Rosedale—W. H. P. Trudgeon has been 
succeeded by the Farmers Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Gooch—The Clement Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the Gooch Lumber & Shingle Co. 

North Bend—The Buehner Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital to $1,500,000. 

Oswego—The Oswego Lumber Co. is closing out. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Inman—The Sams-Frasier Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Inman Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Cresbard—H. J. Draheim has sold 
out to the Atlas Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Chattanooga Manu- 
sich OOD Co. has increased its capital from $50,000 to 
100,000. 

Grand Junction—Mitchell & Pledge have sold out to 
Mitchell & Co. 

VERMONT. Rutland—The Chaffee Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Smith Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Brenda Lumber Co. (Inc.) has 
changed its name to the Riverside Lumber Corporation. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Fred K. Baker has sold _ his 
interest in the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co. to William Hul- 


burt, who is now in charge of the property on the bayside ° 


front. 

Kelso—Gordon & Fenton, who have been operating the 
shingle mill in the north end for nearly two years under 
a lease, have purchased it from John L. Harris. The deal 
included the transfer of 1,700 feet of waterfront. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Follansbee—The Ellwood Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., and which has 
been authorized to transact business in West Virginia, has 
surrendered its permit to do business here. 

WISCONSIN. Boyd—The O. & N. Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
of Menomonie, Wis., has purchased the yard of W. W. 
Shong, formerly operated by Charles Shong & Co. 

Hawkins—The Rusk Box & Furniture Co. has changed 
its name to the Rusk nee pack seg A Co. 

Pepin—The C. J. Thies Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital from $4,000 to $100,000. 

Seymour—The Alfred Mueller Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by M. J. Roach. 

Shawano—The Shawano Lumber Co. has increased its 
eapital stock from $75,000 to $150,000. 

Waterford—The estate of August Buckholtz has been 
sold to the Wilbur Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Claydon Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Claydon Co. (Ltd.). 

QUEBEC. Coaticook—H. Lovell & Son, lumber dealers, 
have dissolved. The business is continued by Fritz & 


Lovell. 
INCORPORATIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Western Shipbuilding 
Co. was recently incorporated by Fred W. Peters and M. R. 
Monze for the purpose of engaging in the construction of 
wooden ships. The company is permitted to issue $11,500 
of its share in exchange for the site for its proposed ship- 
yard, consisting of twenty-six _acres at Antioch, fronting 
1,000 feet on the San Joaquin River. It is estimated that 
approximately $73,000 will be required to build the yard, 
with three sets of ways. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Jacksonville Barrel Manufac- 
turing Co. has been incorporated for $10,000. D. T. Usher 
is president of the company; J. P. Wilson, vice president, 
and Fred J. Baird, secretary-treasurer. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


_ Tampa—Rivers Timbers & Manufacturing Co.; ayihor- 
ized capital. $10,000. Incorporators: A. Masters, P. p 
Carroll, and Lawson Magruder. 2 

GEORGIA. Tignall—Tignall Lumber Co.; authorize 
capital $10,000; E. W. Adams and others. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—National Toy Crafters (Inc.) was 
recently incorporated for $10,000 to manufacture toys. 

Mound City—Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. was ri cently 
incorporated by B. L. Hendrix, T. Boyd and H. M. Hendrix 
with an authorized capital of $20,000. 
we City—Jensen Lumber Co.; authorized capit:! $25,- 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Long Life Lumber (: au- 
thorized capital $10,000. Incorporators: Frede: H, 
Burkel, William P. Castleman and R. B. Robertsor. 


Winchester—Codell-Byars Construction Co., wii: its 
principal place of business at Whitesburg, Ky., has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $10,000 by \\y. G. 
Byars, J. C. Codell and J. R. Calloway. The company 
plans to operate in the timber field and produce its own 


timber and lumber. 

LOUISIANA. Napoleon—Napoleon Lumber Co. was re- 
cently incorporated with an authorized capital of $2),900, 
G. M. Reddy is president of the company; Sol. Klotz, vice 
president, and L. L. Landry, secretary-treasurer. 

MAINE. Bangor—Great Eastern Paper Co. has been 
incorporated by Garret Schenck and Charles W. Mullen 
with an authorized capital of $1,200,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Michigan-California |.im- 
ber Co. has been incorporated for $2,000,000, $200,900 of 
which has been paid in. 

jie Land & Lumber Co. has been incorpo- 
rated. 

MISSISSIPPI. Belzoni—Delta Hardwood Lumber (o.; 
authorized capital $6,000. Incorporators: John L. Miller, 
J. F. McCauley, W. D. Salmon and others. 

Byram—Merrimac Veneer Co. has been incorporated 

sreenville—Queen City Hoop Co. was recently incorpo- 
rated by J. Engler, jr., P. W. Hick and M. C. Smith with 
an authorized capital of $75,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Lordsburg—Lordsburg Lumber (Co 1- 
thorized capital $25,000. The incorporators are W. L. Fox- 
worth, J. B. Castleman and George L. Kelly. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Liverpool Hardwood Co 
in business here has been incorporated. 

New York City—Harry J. Strong has been incorporaied 
for $20,000. Incorporators: Harry J. Strong, Thomas 1 
Hammer and Thomas P. Hammer. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—King Fisher Land Co. 
has been incorporated to handle timber land and later en- 
gage in the manufacture of lumber. The company is capi- 
talized at $25,000 and has as its incorporators S. F. Chap- 
man, W. P. Brown and Oscar L. MecLurd. 

Lumberton—Robeson Lumber Co. was recently incorpo- 
rated for $25,000 by W. R. McAllister and others. 

Wadesboro—Marshville Planing Mill & Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000. 

Winston-Salem—Phillips Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$30,000. Incorporators: A. W. Linville, J. W. Crews and 
Percy C. Phillips. 

OREGON. Milton—Milton Box Co. in business here has 
incorporated. 

Portland—Ocean Shipbuilding Co. (to engage in con- 
struction of wooden ships); authorized capital $100,000 
A five-acre site has been secured at Milwaukee, about 
seven miles south of Portland, on the Willamette River. 
Two or four ways will be installed and work will be started 
in a few days. 

Portland—Tide Creek Lumber Co.; authorized capital 
$50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Fayette City—Stockdale Lumbe1 
Co.; authorized capital $15,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—Tiger Lumber Co.; ati- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

Chicago—Russell J. Matthias has been succeeded by the 

TEXAS. Brazoria—Texas Hardwood Co. has incorjo- 
rated to manufacture treenails and knees for ships. The 
company is capitalized at $5,000 and has as its officers 
R. B. Waggoman, president; J. O. Taylor, vice president, 
and C. R. Bardin, secretary. 

Dallas—Texas Wheel & Body Co.; authorized capital 
$25,000. 

WASHINGTON. East Stanwood—Cedarhome Lumie 
Co. was recently incorporated for $75,000 by F. H. Hess, 
J. E. Hess and George A. Bell. 

Harrington—Green Lake Lumber Co. (to cut, haul, 
manufacture, deal in timber and lumber etc.); authorize 
capital $100,000. Howard A. Flynn is president of the 
company, and Walter S. Coffin, treasurer and clerk. 

Tacoma—Des Chutes River Lumber Co.; authorized ©) 
tal $50,000: W. H. Hewitt, J. J. Hewitt, Henry Hewitt, 
C. W. Lea and H. E. Molberg. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Keyser—Keyser Woodworking ‘ 
authorized capital $10,000. Incorporators: R. G. Richard- 
son, T. D. Lepps, Mary A. Richardson and others. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Pembroke—Union Box & Shook Mills, | .id 
(to manufacture lumber, boxes, shooks and other wood 
products); authorized capital $150,000; John H. Ree-«s, 
James R. Lockhart and William F. Behan. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Aliceville—The Aliceville Mercantile 
has begun the sawmill and lumber business. : 

Eufaula—The Hicks Lumber Co. began the manufa: 
of lumber recently. 

FLORIDA. Oldsmar—J. Bornstein will establish a + 
mill at this point. 

GEORGIA. Albany—F. L. Gordy & Co. recently }ooan 
the wholesale lumber business. 

Lumpkin—Alexander & Bland, recently organize NV 
J. F. Alexander and D. G. Bland, will build a plant wii! 4 
daily capacity of 50,000 feet to manufacture roofing es: '\- 
sively. A planer and matcher will also be installed. 

Rocky Ford—B. Krulie will organize a company and will 
establish a plant to manufacture barrel staves. A suit:ble 
acreage of hardwoods has already been secured. 

KENTUCKY. Pikeville—George B. Holmes, of Wi!:'so0!, 
Ont., has purchased white oak and chestnut oak timer 
land in ‘Big Sandy Valley and will build sawmills. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The National Box Co. has 
begun the manufacture of boxes. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Michigan-Cali‘ornia 
Lumber Co., a concern capitalized at $2,000,000, has filed 
articles of incorporation. The company has organize to 


do a logging and lumbering business and operate plants, 
railroads etc., in connection with the lumber business. ‘he 
business headquarters are located at Grand Rapids The 
incorporators include John W. Blodgett, James E. Danaher! 


and Mark Norris. ; 

Milford—The Milford Lumber Co. has been organized 
to make crating from soft lumber. The company will bes!" 
manufacturing at once under the management of I. °- 
Hubbell. 

MONTANA. Gateway—Downs & Reinecke have entered 
the trade. They will operate a small planing mill near 
Gateway where they have acquired a large tract of timber. 

Homestead—The Olness Lumber Co. has begun the lum- 
ber business, a 

Montague—Messrs, Anderson and Wheatley have opené 
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a lumber yard here. Mr. Wheatley was formerly manager 
of one of the yards of the Missouri River Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The Omaha Body Co. recently 
began the manufacturing business. 

NEW YORK. Middleport—The Niagara Furniture Co. 
has begun the manufacturing business. 

New York City—Leon Octavius recently began the whole- 


sale and commission lumber business. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Wadesboro—Marshville Planing 
Mill Co., recently ‘organized, will erect a 30x60-foot mill 
construction building. Machinery to cost $3,000 will be in- 
stalled in the planing mill, which will have a daily capacity 
of 50,000 feet. : 

OHIO. Cincinnati—M. C. Brandebury has begun the 
wholesale and commission lumber business. 

Cincinnati—The Menzies-Hale Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan the wholesale hardwood lumber business. 

Cleveland—The Consolidated Lumber & Timber Co. has 
been organized with a capitalization of $2,000,000 to take 
over the holdings of the Buehner interests at North Bend, 
on J. A. Slattery, E. J. Maskee and S. Larson are stock- 
holders. ; 

OKLAHOMA. Guthrie—The Cimarron Valley Lumber 
Co. has engaged in the wholesale commission lumber busi- 
ness. 

TENNESSEE. Maryville—The Blount County Lumber 
Co., organized by the Kimball & Kopcke Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., has purchased 700 acres in Blount County and will 
develop timber. Two sawmills will be installed to cut 
soft and hardwoods but will make a specialty of heavy oak 
timbers. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Texas Hardwood Co.; re- 
cently incorporated for $5,000, will engage in the manu- 
facture of treenails. 

VIRGINIA. Pulaski—The Buckeye Lumber Co. will de- 
velop 15,000 acres of mountain timberlands. It is also re- 
ported that valuable minerals have been discovered on the 
lands controlled by the company, and that at an early date 
arrangements will be completed for extensive development 
of the minerals, especially iron. 

; Heap elena ante d nll Loge Pye Lumber Co. 
1as begun the manufacture of lumber, with headqu 
located at Sand Point, Ida. i osaian 

Underwood—The Climax Lumber Co. has engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber. 

WYOMING. Casper—The Natrona Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade. 

Deaver—The Longley-Templeton Lumber Co. recently 
began the lumber business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Marion—The Moundville Lumber Co. will 
rebuild its plant recently burned at a loss of $25,000. 
FLORIDA. Dunnellon—Dr. B. F. Camp, of White 
Springs, will install a sawmill on_his timber tract as 
soon as sidetrack can be constructed. 

GEORGIA. Columbus—The Caldwell Lumber Co. will 
rebuild its plant recently damaged by fire. 


ILLINOIS. Cairo—The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. is 
enlarging its plant and new machinery will be installed. 

; INDIANA. Anderson—The plant of the Pierse Furniture 
Co., which was damaged by fire at a loss of $6,500, will be 
repaired at once and it is expected that the company will 
resume operations in about six weeks. 

MAINE. South Paris—A band saw will be installed in 
the sawmill to be built by the Mason Manufacturing Co. 
A brick building 32x42 feet in size is being erected to be 
used for systematic kiln drying instead of applying dry 
heat. A one-story structure 24x46 feet will soon be built 
~ the purpose of housing lumber as it comes from the 
c<iln. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Edgewater Lumber Co. contem- 
plates the erection of a warehouse and office building. 


TENNESSEE. Bristol—The Bristol Door & Lumber Co. 
will remodel and equip its plant to manufacture walnut 
a and airplane parts, such as walnut propellers 
etc, 

_ VIRGINIA. Stanley—J. A. Roberts contemplates the 
installation of sawmill and woodworking machinery. 

_WISCONSIN. Wabeno—A planing mill 60x80 feet in 
size is being constructed by the G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 
The new mill will be equipped. with modern machinery, 
which includes a 150 H. P. Corliss engine and a combina- 
tion planer and resaw. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Hume—The Sanger Lumber Co. suffered 
a fire loss recently. 

Santa Cruz—The plant of the San Vicente Lumber Co. 
was visited by fire recently. : 
an ety scan hed ty aig es of Milton Moore & 
Co. w estroyed by fire last week, causing a loss of $7,000. 
The plant will be rebuilt at once. “ ’ 
wen tee ay Reg oa. gin and gristmill of 

. k. MeKiveen were damaged by fire a few days a 
a loss of about $3,000 was sustained. ities 

RHODE ISLAND. Narragansett Pier—The lumber 
plant and grain sheds of the J. C. Tucker Co. were totally 
destroyed by fire Nov. 12. The loss is estimated at $50,000, 
including the grain mills in which 5,000 bushels of grain 
were stored and lumber sheds containing a large amount 


of lumber, 
TIMBERLAND SALES 


The J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of Menominee, Mich., and 
Marinette, Wis., has purchased a tract of 8,000 acres of 
choice hardwood timber near Sagola, Mich., which will pro- 
vide the mills: with a several years’ supply of logs when its 
present holdings become exhausted. The tract, which is lo- 
cated about one. mile south of Sagola and extends east 
ten miles from the main line of the St. Paul railway, contains 
several million feet of hardwood. 


The Apache Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M., a new cor- 
poration owned by the Pollock and McGaffey interests, has 
bought 700,000,000 feet of timber on the Sitgreaves forest 
and the Apache Indian reservation in Arizona and will build 
a big sawmill at Cooley’s, the terminus of a seventy-mile rail- 
road from Holbrook to the timber area. 





Smith & Murrell, Pound, Va., have purchased several thou- 
sand acres of hardwood timberlands along Miller, Camp 
reek, Bad Branch and Bold Camp, adjacent to the Ken- 
tucky line in Wise County, Virginia, which they purpose open- 
se for development at once. The logs in the rough will be 
lauled over the Indian Creek & Pound River road, a lumber 
carrier, to their mills near Wise. 





The Commonwealth Lumber Co., of Florence, Ore., has 
—— a tract of approximately 15,000,000 feet of timber 
rom Major Forrest and other Eugene (Ore.) parties, and 
will install a mill to manufacture it into lumber. The mill 


Will be located at Nekoma, on the railroad twelve miles above 
Mapleton. 





Kirby & Best, of Memphis, Tenn., have bought a tract of 
= acres with 4,000,000 feet of oak and ash: timberlands on 


the M. & H. Railway which they will manufacture into. lumber - 


and colonize the land with settlers. It is located in the new 
Caprese Creek ‘drainage district and was bought for $14,- 


J. A. Wooten, of ‘Walnut Lake, Ark., has ona, 3:80? : 
. C. Me- 


acres of oak and hickory 1. ; 
Comb, of Oshkosh, Wise n> °F 920,000: from 








OBITUARY 








Edgar Dalzell 


Edgar Dalzell, one of the most widely known of north- 
ern pine lumbermen, died suddenly of heart failure on 
Thursday, November 22, at his apartment in the Ogden 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Dalzell was born in 1865, in Davenport, Ia., and 
went to work for the U. N. Roberts Co., a sash and door 
manufacturer, at the age of 15 years, when his father 
died, in order to support his mother and her family. In 
eleven years’ service he had reached the position of head 
of the shipping department, and in 1892 became traveling 
salesman for the Rock Island Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., of Rock Island, Ill. When that concern went out of 
business, in 1898, he became sales manager for an institu- 
tion in the same allied ownership, the Cloquet Lumber Co., 
of Cloquet, Minn., making a successful record in this im- 
portant position for six years. In January, 1904, he be- 
came sales manager and general manager for the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., Arthur R. 
Rogers, its former vice president, having retired, and C. 
A. Smith having transferred his active attention to his 
new Pacific coast enterprises. At that time this company 
had a production of approximately 100,000,000 feet of 
white pine yearly, with some allied business enterprises, 
and Mr. Dalzell remained in practically entire charge of 
this operation until this mill cut out. At that time he 
retired from active participation in lumber affairs, altho 
owning considerable interest in a western lumber manu- 
facturing operation. 

On coming to Minneapolis in 1904 Mr. Dalzell was 
made a director of the old Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association, and in 1905 was elected second vice 





THE LATE EDGAR DALZELL 


president. When the new Northern Pine Association was 
organized he became its vice president and in 1908 he was 
elected president of that association. 

Mr. Dalzell won his success in life chiefly by hard work 
and by a reputation for absolute dependability. The neces- 
sity resting upon him for the support of his mother pre- 
vented his establishing a home of his own during his 
younger manhood, and he never married. He was a strong 
believer in association work and a hard and faithful 
worker in such association duties as were placed upon 
him. He was a man slow to formulate or to express an 
opinion, but one whose judgment carried much weight 
with his business associates. 





JOHN JANSEN.—A pioneer sawmill operator and lum- 
ber manufacturer of Wisconsin, John Jansen, of Kau- 
kauna, died Nov. 15, at_the age of 83 years after a long 
illness from diabetes. Mr. Jansen was born in Holland 
and came to America with his parents in 1848. He entered 
the employ of logging and lumber companies in the vicinity 
of Green Bay and in 1867 went to Kaukauna, where he 
built a sawmill in company with John Stovekin. Later a 
planing mill was added and subsequently a general mill- 
work department was opened. In 1884 the business was 
incorporated as the Kaukauna Lumber & Manufacturing 

o. Mr. Jansen purchased the interests of his partners 
in 1892 and since that time had been sole owner of the 
business, being actively engaged in its management until 
July of this year. 





HENRY RECHTIN.—At the age of 59 years, Henry 
Rechtin, a well known lumberman, died at the home of his 
sister at Evansville, Ind., Nov. 18, after a long illness. 
For a number of years he was engaged in the sawmill 
business at Columbus, Miss., and later in the buying and 
selling of timberlands. Mr. Rechtin began his business 
career with his father, the late John Theodore Rechtin, one 
of the pioneer lumber and sawmill men of Evansville. In 
subsequent years he associated himself with A. C. Stone, 
a prominent lumber buyer, and later engaged in_business 
for himself in Tennessee, shipping largely to Evansville 
millmen. In 1888, after the Tennessee River trade was 
diverted from Evansville, Mr. Rechtin bought a large tract 
of timberland in southwestern Kentucky, near Smithland, 
and operated a sawmill until he had cut the timber out and 
then removed to Columbus, Miss., from which point he 
dealt largely in mill interests:as*well:as bought and _ sold 
timberlands. The deceased is survived by two sons, Henry 
and Theodore, two brothers and five sisters. : 


ROBERT H. PHILLIPS.—Following an illness of several 
weeks, Robert H. Phillips, aged 59, head-of the Phillips 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., passed: away at his home 
in Charlestown, W. Va. Mr. Phillips had been in the lum- 
ber business in Charlestown all his life. He is survived by 
four daughters, five brothers. and one sister. 


MRS. NELLIE A. DARROW.—For a number of years con- 





nected with the Buffalo (N. Y.) lumber trade and for several 
years president of the: Blanchard -Lumber & Mill Co., a 


large retail concern, Mrs. Nellie A. Darrow. died on Nov. 


-16 after an illness of two years. “She was the daughter of 


the late William Cross-and started business life-as a book- 
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General Office, Stuart Building, 
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SPECIALS 


We always have on hand a well assorted 
stock of Old Growth Fir Lumber, Cedar Sid- 
ing and Shingles which we can load with 
little delay. Write our Seattle office for our 
list today. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 
Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 





Atlas Lumber Company, “wast.” 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Shingles 
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keeper for Dohn, Fischer & Beyer. About fifteen years 
ago, with the late Thomas H. Blanchard, she engaged in 
the retail lumber business. Mrs. Darrow was an energetic 
and shrewd business woman, familiar with all details of 
the lumber trade and bore the deep respect of those with 
whom she came in contact. The deceased is survived by 
her husband, Walter R. Darrow, and her mother. 





RICHARD W. RIDINGS.—On Nov. 15, Richard W. Rid- 
ings, lumber and shingle broker of Seattle, Wash., djed 
after suffering from pneumonia for some time. Mr. Rid- 
ings moved to Seattle four years ago from Blaine. He 
leaves a widow and three daughters. 


JOSEPH D. HUCKINS.—Another pioneer lumberman of 
the Saginaw Valley has been removed in the death of 
Joseph D. Huckins at the West Side Hospital, Bay City, 
Mich., Nov. 20. He was born in New Hampton, N. H., 
Aug. 4, 1828, and came to Bay City in 1854. -_He engaged 
in the lumber business and built and operated sawmills 
in Bay City, and also at Beaver Lake station, north of 
Bay City. In 1878 he disposed of a part of his lumber busi- 
ness to H. W. Sage & Co. In 1856 he married Cordelia 
Pierce, of Bay City. The deceased is survived by one 
son, Fred D. Huckins, of Alpena. 
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CHARLES A. GEIRRINE.—The death of Charles A. 
Geirrine, secretary-treasurer of the Frank P. Doe Lumber 
Co., of San Francisco, Cal., occurred on Nov. 3. The de- 
ceased was 46 years of age and was a native of Cali- 
fornia. He was identified with the wholesale lumber trade 
for twenty-five years and was greatly respected by all 
who knew him. Mr. Geirrine leaves a widow, a sister, 
Mrs. William West, and two brothers, Mark and Fred 
Geirrine, residents of Oakland, Cal. He was a member 
of the Masonic order and of the Odd Fellows. 


JOHN DE ANGELO.—Veteran Gulf coast ship builder, 
John de Angelo was accidentally killed in his shipyard at 
Moss Point, Miss., Nov. 19, while watching the operation 
of a pile driver. In hoisting one of the timbers into posi- 
tion the rope slipped and the falling piling struck his 
head, resulting in instant death. Mr. de Angelo was 73 
years old and a native of Italy, but settled in Moss Point 
many years ago. He had retired from active business, 
the plant being operated by his sons. Since the boom 
in ship building he and business associates in Moss Point 
and Pascagoula had arranged to build several sailing 
vessels and he had been taking an active interest in the 
work. Mr. de Angelo is survived by three sons and three 
daughters. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 19.—The Sloan Lumber Co., suc- 
cessor to George F. Sloan & Bro., has gone into the hands of 
receivers, S. Ralph Warnken and James S. Calwell having 
been appointed in that capacity by consent in the circuit court 





recently. The bill of complaint was filed by Edwin H. Row. 
land, from whom the company leased its place of busi 
and who alleged that the company was in arrears with 
rent. The company was controlled by Fisher Sloan, sur. 
viving partner of George F. Sloan & Bro. The latter op- 
erated a planing mill in addition to a large yard, but the 
operations of the company were confined to the yard trade. — 


Less, 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 20.—An involuntary petition in bsnk- 
ruptcy was filed against the Phoenix Planing Mill by «:- 
torneys representing the Mowbray & Robinson Co., of Ci. 
cinnati, Ohio, and two Atlanta creditors holding small eljin 
against the company. On petition the court appointed a 
ceiver, who now has charge and is carrying on the j.j 
ness of the corporation. 





iS 


TERRE Haute, INpD., Nov. 20.—Terre Haute Handle: \, 
tion for accounting and appointment of receiver. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


Toronto, OnT., Nov. 21.—The Hutchinson Woodworker & 
Contracting Co. (Ltd.) has assigned to the Trust & G 
antee Co. An order to wind up the affairs of the comp 
has been granted. 


VICTORIAVILLE, QuE., Nov. 20.—Onesime Lemieux, sash ; 
door manufacturer, has assigned. 


PEMBROKE, ONT., Nov. 19.—An order to close the affai 
of the Hardwood Specialties (Ltd.) has been granted. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


The local market situation shows no change this week. 
Yellow pine is able to hold its recent advances tho there 
is no increased buying that is a real market feature. 
Mills report increasing car shortage and lack of labor 
and as long as such condition obtains in the producing 
sections of the South prices are likely to hold whether 
buying increases or not. Some in the trade think that 
yards will buy now to cover spring requirements in the 
belief that prices will go higher, but such buying has not 
materialized. Most of the present demand comes for in- 
dustrial lumber. The hardwood situation remains un- 
changed, the demand being industrial, dealers catering to 
that business getting the cream of the orders. Fir for 
industrial purposes has a better demand. Red cedar 
shingles continue to advance. With other woods the mar- 
ket remains about the same as it has been for the last 
month or so. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 17 


Lumber Shingles 











Lb RR aeRO, Lente a eo AE a 64,207,000 8,053,000 
PAD cen ke ss OR ORMEOK RDO SSX 61,465,000 12,959,000 
IMOCKOANE: 6563560 wooed UA | A eee 
PE anche aranee sak, Wk Kad eae 4,906,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 17 

Lumber Shingles 
BDED). nv chuws nant he uss ou aan ee 3,048,315,000 557,486,000 
SUNG? Rion kawacckn hese becece 2,678,531,000 554,741,000 
INCHENRG...... tsa ne sane ess 369,784,000 2,745,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 17 

Lumber Shingles 
PNG Gu Coker awe hues 23,155,000 7,465,000 
OED Gicuksae eon eaeba sens eeee 26,928,000 4,665,000 
SMPIPNNA: 2 ca sacha nae es) seaeoemeness 2,800,000 
BPDGDORRG 5.0 sba5 sss 5 Be... xsue wae oem 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 17 

Lumber Shingles 
LPI capa eawecs on enn e oe ae 1,388,688,000 378,972,000 
|) | Serre ser pay 1,260,291,000 320,912,000 
BATE 5 ia oh a ere BIS a Oe 128,397,000 58,060,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Nov. 22, 1917, were: 





CLASS No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 38 §$ 90,630 
5,000 and under LE, Uae eee nan 9 60,500 
10,000 and under Oe See 8 149,000 
25,000 and under ee + 145,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 2 122,500 
D. A. Matteson, 2 3-story apartments.... 1 130,000 
DBE ena ose ks ke eho sees 62 $ 697,630 
Average valuation for week............ ee 11,252 
TOGRIS PROVIOGE WEEK. . ...vicccces sewes 72 895,715 
Average valuation previous week....... oes 12,440 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 129 1,759,650 
Totals Jan. 1:to Nov. 222 TOUT «0. 6:6:0:a:0:0 3,604 62,428,270 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 7,967 103,058,636 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 7,235 85,928,477 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 9,830 76,921,660 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 9,885 81,340,000 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 7,983 82,959,357 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 8,336 102,886,721 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 10,272 93,368,250 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 8,696 81,193,539 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 21.—Even tho prices for northern pine 
items are high, future lumber prices will likely be higher, 
as logging this year will be more expensive for the manu- 
facturers. Labor is scarce and high priced and supplies 
of all kinds for logging operations will cost more. Under 
these conditions now is a good time to buy if consumers 
must have northern pine for their purposes. Stocks in the 
North are gradually dwindling and most of the call comes 
from the different industries using both high and low 
grade stocks. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 19.—The wholesale trade is bet- 
ter than manufacturers had expected it to be at this time. 
Evidently a good many buyers are-taking counsel of pru- 
dence and laying in supplies ahead. Dry stocks are at an 
extremely low point, with very little northern pine to be 
sawed between now and next April, and the outlook in- 
dicating the smallest log output in many years. Labor is 
extremely scarce. The shortage is especially marked in 
low grade stock and in thick lumber of all grades for fac- 
tory use. 


New York, Nov. 20.—A fair amount of business comes 
from retail yards, but the backwardness of the building 
situation does not stimulate much buying ahead. Whole- 


salers in the Buffalo and Tonawanda sections report co: 
siderable difficulty in obtaining cars and, as a result, ship- 
ments are behind. Prices are firm, controlled more by in- 
creased cost of production than by any improvement i» 
the demand. Stocks among local yards are limited. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The white pine market has been 
advanced during the last week, some wholesalers markin: 
up everything below C and better $2 per thousand, while 
other grades remain stationary. Demand for stock has 
not been active, tho the box grades are in steady sale. 
Great difficulty is being experienced in getting cars. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 20.—Nearly all the white pin 
dealers working with small stocks and small prospects oi 
getting much new material. The reports from the North- 
west are not encouraging, as railroads are embargoing so 
frequently. The scarcity of white pine is affecting its 
price somewhat, especially where items are in exceptional 
demand. The lists are not followed very regularly. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 20.—Sprucé sales hold about the 
same from week to week. Where there are good lists, the 
sales are quick and prices are at the top. The use of off 
sizes and dimensions has been so general that if there is 
any degree of certainty of shipments, the consumer is 
taking all he can get without much debate. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 21.—Demand continues fairly good 
and prices remain firm, owing to Government demand for 
spruce. They will doubtless remain firm, especially be- 
cause of the small cut of logs and the increased cost of 
production at the mills. There is no improvement in the 
building field and retail trade is dull. There is still much 
Government work for the mills. Prices for frames con- 
tinue unchanged at $40 base for 8-inch and under; 9-inch, 
$43; 10-inch, $44; 11- and 12-inch, $46. The random mar- 
ket is getting more and more settled. The provincial ran- 
dom is cheaper, being less desirable. On narrow ran- 
dom prices are sharp at $34, some mills quoting as high 
as $36, while Canadian is quoted at $32. Two by 8-inch 
random, American, brings $36 and $37, and some ask as 
much as $39. For 2x10- and 2x12-inch, prices range $39 
to $43, and little business is being done in it. The board 
market keeps firm. Boards are not by any means plenti- 
ful and dry boards are a rarity. For spruce covering 
boards, 5 inches and up, 8 feet and up, prices are sharp at 
$32, and few, indeed, can be purchased under that figure. 
Matched spruce boards sell mostly at $36, tho quoted 
$36 to $37. 

New York, Nov. 20.—The market continues firm, bu: 
the steadiness is maintained more because of outside busi 
ness than the prospect for any betterment in the building 
situation. Certain sizes, especially 3-inch, are scarc: 
and while wholesalers are offered a fairly good volume © 
business, they have to be very careful about committine 
themselves until they are assured of mill acceptance: 
Boards are scarce and the market is firm. Buyers ar 
becoming insistent that their old contracts be complet 
at an early date. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 21.—Posts have been moving fairly w«"' 
recently, country dealers being more eager for stocks, !' 
the time for quiet trade is about arrived. It now | 
as if stocks next year will be lower than ever, as pro 
tion will be light this winter, due to a scarcity of | 
Not much is doing in pole demand. White cedar shi 
are scarce and prices are high, even tho the dema! 
light. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 19.—Retail demand for p< 
practically over, and in consequence the yards are 10 
buying now to any extent. Producers, however, at = 
pecting orders for spring stock to come much earlier ‘/:4n 
usual this year, from buyers who are acquainted wit! the 
searcity of stock and the serious delays in delivery that 
will be enforced by the car shortage. Pole busine*s }§ 
practically over for a while. The winter output is £o1Ins 
to be light and operating costs heavy, and there ‘8 4 
prospect that considerable stock will be contracted ‘or 
before it is taken out of the woods. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 21.—The hardwood situation rem: 
mixed, some dealers doing a fairly good business white 
others are not so active. Most of the demand is from t 
industrial trade, and dealers who have cultivated thai 
business are those who are getting the orders now. There 
is no yard demand for hardwoods. It now looks as i! 
gradually more and more hardwoods, both northern an’ 
southern, will be used for war purposes. The Wisconsi!! 
and Michigan producers have decided to study the wat 
needs of the Government and have opened an emergency 
bureau office at Washington, D. C., in charge of an expert, 
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for just that purpose. The car situation appears to be 
serious in most producing sections and that has helped 
materially in maintaining prices. Current local demand 





rus strongly to low grade stocks for box and crating 
pu poses. 

‘\{inneapolis, Minn., Nov. 19.—Factory trade is not quite 
so } risk just now, as some heavy deliveries on old sales 
we made last month, but car shortage conditions have 
grown acute and dealers find it almost impossible to get 
stock from the South. As northern oak is very scarce, 
ap birch, maple, basswood and other northern hardwoods 
are rapidly disappearing from the market, the outlook is 
raiher serious for supplies during the winter and early 


sj. ing. Dealers here have been selling considerable stock 
in other markets to the east, and prices are very strong. 


ic ansas City, Mo., Nov. 20.—Buyers find much trouble in 


ge\‘ing delivery of shipments and mill representatives are 
taking all hardwood orders subject to delay. The mills 
also appear to be increasing their output on Government 


or/ers and show a disposition to accept fewer commercial 
orders. Most of them are not accepting orders for special 
sto-k at all. Prices are very strong and apparently re- 
tailers are in close touch with the situation, for they are 
willing to pay prices without demur. Thé labor situation 
has shown little improvement in the hardwood country, 
and the car situation none at all. Common and heavier 
grades of oak are in chief demand. The big demand for 
hickory continues and prices are continually advancing. 
Wagon stock in hickory, ash and oak is in good request. 
Poplar, however, has shown little activity, and the same 
applies to gum, except for boxing, as the city yards ap- 
pear to be well stocked now and the country demand is 
not heavy. Walnut mills buy everything available and 
prices are strong. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20.—Demand for low grade gum 


from box manufacturers continues good, but this business 
is from other than St. Louis concerns. Local box manu- 
facturers seem well stocked up on all woods and have dis- 
continued buying for the present, unless, of course, price 
concessions are made, which is only rarely done now in 
view of the stringency of the car situation. Demand in 
special lines is good. Car oak is much wanted, and as 
much as can be delivered can be sold. The car situation 


is hecoming more and more serious. 


Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 20.—The hardwood market con- 
tinues firm as to prices and there is a fair volume of busi- 
ness under way. The car shortage, however, is so serious 
that increasing difficulty is being experienced in effecting 
deliveries, except where the material is for the Govern- 
ment. A notably good demand is reported for thick plain 
oak in No. 1 common and better and difficulty is being ex- 
perienced by buyers in securing their requirements. More 
activity is reported in quartered oak than heretofore. The 
movement of ash is good, as considerable quantities of 
this, in certain dimensions, are going into Government 
work. The lower grades of gum and cottonwood continue 
to move in large volume because of the remarkabie activ- 
ity of the» box manufacturers here and thruout the coun- 
try generally. A good call is noted, too, for other low 
grade lumber from box interests which find it difficult to 
secure all the low grade cottonwood and gum they need. 
Hardwood lumber production is decreasing and stocks are 
broken in a number of directions. These conditions ap- 
pear to obtain rather generally. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 20.—While demand for the better 


grades of hardwood are quieter now, the call from the 
manufacturing trade and industrial interests for box and 
shipping lumber is very heavy and the shipments are 


much behind. The market is active and increasing in its 
tenseness where stocks are getting low. The difficulties 
appear to be more with getting material moved from mills 
than in getting enough ears for shipments. The situation 
is regarded as very serious just now. There is in sight 
a much heavier demand for low grade materials this win- 
ter, with the almost certain congestion of railroads and 
relegating of lumber to the ranks of nonpriority freight. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 21.—Wholesale trade continues to 
he something quite evanescent and ghostlike, something 
that does not seem to have much substance. In other 
than Government work, except for repair work at the 
navy yard, and the like, business is very light, indeed. 
Prices remain firm, however, and predictions are that 
the gobbling up of so much lumber at the mills by the 
“overnment will result in higher prices. Present business 

mostly of the small order variety. Prices current are: 
Inch, oak, plain, $69 to $74; oak, quartered, $92 to $95; 
ish, $72 to $74; basswood, $59 to $65; birch, red, $72 to $74; 

P, $62 to $65; maple, $60 to $62. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 21.—Some improvement has been 
‘ed at the wholesale yards lately. Factories which are 
saged with war orders are among the most liberal buy- 
‘s, as for some time. Where stocks are needed buyers 
» not hesitate to pay the price if they can obtain prompt 


— Getting stocks from the mills is subject to much 
itficulty. 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 20.—A considerable improvement 
the general demand for hardwoods during the last two 
eks is traceable to the fact that there is a possibility 
‘iat the Government may regulate shipments of certain 
“mmodities, and with the car shortage and embargo 
‘uation steadily growing worse large consumers are en- 
“avoring to get under cover on requirements to carry 
em for some time. Orders are coming in by mail and 
're, and more business is being offered than the hard- 
od manufacturers can ship under present traffic condi- 
‘ons. Oak has shown a big gain in demand during the 
‘nth, while ash is steadily advancing, due to the big 
mand for thick, wide stock. Such woods are principally 
demand from truck and wagon makers, many of whom 
“'e working on large Government orders. Gum and pop- 
“ir are also active, and prices are advancing steadily. 
Very few concerns are carrying any future orders and 
‘re taking advantage of the open market on what stock 
‘an be shipped. Shipments into the East are at a mini- 
mum, due to the various embargoes. During the first 
week of November the trade was a bit pessimistic, but 
“pparently everyone is now feeling optimistic, and present 
conditions warrant the spirit. 


_ New Orleans, La., Nov. 19.—Movement of hardwood to 
meet the requirements of general trade is seriously ham- 
pered by car shortage, tho demand is reported brisk for 
many items, Bookings for Government account and of 
material needed by plants working out war supplies are 
said to be increasing. The hardwood specialties are in 
active call and prices on some items are tending upward. 


The box grades remain notably active. Pr 
are reported firm. y ices in general 















Just a Glimpse of — 


Our Big Stock of N 
“Langlade — 


Hemlock” 


This photo shows only a small portion of the stocks 
of lumber we carry on hand at all times. With an 
annual capacity of Fifty Million Feet and modern manufacturing facilities 
we are able to prove that here is the place to get prompt service, uniform 
millwork and grades. 


Lumber for Every Need 


—whether for factory or retail yard—is offered in the wide variety of woods 
we manufacture. Let us demonstrate the advantages offered in ‘‘Langlade 
Quality and Service’’ on your next order for the following woods :— 


“Langlade Hemlock,” Pine, Tamarack, Birch, Maple, Ash, 


Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, as well as Lath, Ceiling, Ship- 
lap, Cedar Posts and Pine, Tamarack and Hardwood Piling. 


Your inquiries are solicited for either straight or mixed car orders. 


Langlade Lumber Company, “w2” 
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WHERE “LOOKS” COUNT 


in making a sale as in furniture, musical instruments, household articles and even interior 
trim, and where wear must be equal to expectations, you will seek far and wide to find 
material better fitted to your needs than are 


EXAS 


Hardwoods 


Here full growth virgin trees are sawed in modern mills, be possible. Not only do we boost quality but we also 
built since the day quality began tocommand attention have capacity that insures reasonably prompt service 
of keen buyers, and the combinationis producinghard- _ under ordinary conditions in that the combined annual 
wood lumber that the old timers never dreamed would capacity of six mills shown below exceeds 60,000,000feet. 


bd on the following woods: White and Red Oak, Red 
Get Prices Gum, Ash, Elm, Magnolia, Hickory, Cypress—and Order Today 
Ask any of these six competitive mills for prices: . 


BLOUNT-DECKER LUMBER CO., Alto, Texas | PHILIP A. RYAN LUMBER CO., Lufkin, Texas 
SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas © SQUTH TEXAS LUMBER CO., Houston, Texas 


(Mill at Deweyville, Texas) (Mill at Onalaska, Texas) 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO.,Texarkana,Tex. 41. ¢, BOHLSSEN, - ~ NewCaney, Texas 


(Mill at Diboll, Texas) 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been i 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 











-Lumber Crayons 


Backed by 75 Years’ Experience. 


We make a specialty of Marking Crayons for 
the lumber industry. There’s a crayon espec- 
ially suited to your every need—for green, 
wet, frosty and dry lumber. Each one is 
\ absolutely waterproof and will not brush off. 
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American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and yard. 
Made all colors; hard, medium, soft. They 
are stronger, will last longer and are cheaper 
and better. Let us prove it by sending you 


free samples. 
Write today. 









oo American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, sian 





TWENTY - FOUR 

pages, cram- full of 
usable concrete “‘dope”— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co, 
256 Rath Street 
WATERLOO, - 1OWA. 








The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, intercstize exposition 
- By R.S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20.—Additional strength and in- 
creased demand feature the hardwood market this week, 
and with a few exceptions all the price changes have been 
upward. As to oak both white and red are making requi- 
sition on the stocks at the mills and in the control of dis- 
tributers far ahead of production. The upper grades have 
been especially strong, and it is in these that the greatest 
price changes are noted. In quartered white, taking 1-, 
1%- and 2-inch thicknesses, there are $3 advances, mak- 
ing quotations $86, $89 and $93 respectively. Quartered 
selects are $2 higher at $71, $74 and $76 respectively. All 
the other grades of white and all the grades of red quar- 
tered are unchanged, no decline being reported. In the 
plain stocks of both white and red there are declines of $1 
in each of the above-mentioned thicknesses of FAS, but 
advances of $4 in FAS 3 inch to $85 and of $3 in 4 inch to 
$89. Plain selects, 1 inch, are up $2 at $51, 1% inch up $3 
at $55, 2 inch up $1 at $59 and 2% inch up $5 at $71. The 
1 inch up to 2 inch of No. 1 common and selects are $1 
higher at $43, $47, $51 and the 3 inch are $2 higher at $63. 
As noted from the above the thick stocks show the great- 
est price gains and 2% inch No. 1 common averages $9 
higher at $61. These prices all refer to Cincinnati gate- 
way sales. Cairo prices have held steady, the only change 
in all grades and thicknesses being a decline of $1 in 1 
inch plain white oak selects. There are some remarkable 
advances in ash, for which there is an increasingly strong 
and active market, especially in the very thick stocks. 
Advances of $1 each are reported in 1 inch FAS and 1% 
inch No. 2 common. Number 2 common, 2 inch, is $3 
higher at $34; 3 inch FAS $5 higher at $98; 2 inch and 3 
inch No. 1 common $6 higher at $55 and $60; 4 inch No. 1 
common $12 higher at $71 and 3 inch $14 higher at $69. 
These price advances in the thick grades of ash are looked 
upon by manufacturers and distributers as a most remark- 
able development of the hardwood situation, and from the 
demand and the condition of ash stocks it is predicted that 
the top of the market has by no means been attained. 
Basswood has been one of the strongest woods in the 
market. The demand has increased and sales of FAS are 
at advances of $1 to $2 as follows—4/4, $53; 5/4, $57; 6/4, 
$57, and 8/4, $60. The same thicknesses of No. 3 common 
are $3 higher at $25, $27 and $29. Log run sells strong 
at $35 for 1 inch. Chestnut continues strong with most 
grades firm at recent advances, but all thicknesses of FAS 
are $1 higher at $51, $59 and $61 for 1 inch, 14% inch and 
2 inch. Number 1 common, 1 inch, is $2 higher at $36, 
1% inch $5 higher at $44 and 2 inch is $2 higher at $46. 
Sound wormy and No. 2 common wormy are lower, having 
shown some concessions from recent advances at $30, $31 
and $34, or $3 lower. While the demand for cottonwood 
continues very satisfactory prices have receded some- 
what during the last week, averaged f. o. b. thru Cairo. 
Taking 1 inch, the grades show as follows—P&W No. 1, 
18 to 23 inch, $6 down at $59; P&W No. 1, 24 to 27 inch, 
$7 down at $68; P&W No. 1, 28 inch and up, $7 down at 
$78; FAS 13 inch and wider, $2 lower at $43; FAS 6% inch, 
$2 lower at $39; FAS 6 inch and up, $2 lower at $42; Nos. 1 
and 2 common, $1 lower at $31 and $26. Some of the 1% 
inch and 2 inch thicknesses, also, are from $1 to $2 lower. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 19.—The hardwood men are going 
ahead about as usual, with some of them reporting quiet, 
but with a decided majority stating that they can get all 
the business they are able to care for under the prevailing 
transportation conditions. The majority also is disposed 
to take on any stocks of lumber which are offered at mod- 
erate figures, showing that they regard the future as 
promising. Stocks in such yards are moving out about as 
fast as they come in, so that there is no congestion to 
exert pressure upon the quotations. : 


New York, Nov. 20.—While there is some falling off in 
orders, new business is offered at a rate sufficient to keep 
stock offers moving at a satisfactory pace. Prices are 
firm and wholesalers find little difficulty in getting their 
quotations when they are in position to give some definite 
assurance regarding delivery. Stocks at mill points are in 
only fair shape and, while in numerous instances, there 
appear some accumulations investigation shows that 
most of this stock is already bought and waiting for ship- 
ping facilities. The inquiry and demand are well dis- 
tributed but little, if any, business is coming from mill- 
work sources except that used for contracts going directly 
or indirectly into Government work, as well as the 
business brought about by the conversion of millworking 
business into special manufacturing lines. , 

Ashland, Ky., Nov. 19.—Demand for oak bill stuff of all 
description continues strong, with manufacturing light. 
Low grade oak is the best mover in the dry lumber line. 
Black walnut and thick ash continue in strong demand 
at satisfactory prices. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 21.—Demand continues light and prices 
remain firm. Stocks are short, and even if the demand is 
not normal the stocks are good property, with an outlook 
that the coming winter logging will be light. Northern 
camps are getting ready for the annual harvest of logs, 
but reports say that labor never has been so scarce and 
logging costs will be increased thru higher costs of all 
kinds of supplies. Consequently hemlock logged and manu- 
factured at old costs is good property to hold, say the 
manufacturers. 


New York, Nov. 20.—Demand is light, and with little 
improvement in the building situation retailers are not 
figuring on very heavy purchases during the winter. At 
the same time mill assortments are low and wholesalers 
are getting about all the business they care to handle, 
considering the limited stock available from shippers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The market is reported a little 
firmer than a few weeks ago, tho this is due more to the 
additional strength of competitive woods than to any 
larger demand. Some factory building is going on, but 
great quiet prevails in the house building line. Stocks 
here are not heavy, as cargoes have been few all season, 
and are likely to be below normal during the winter. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20.—The market for hemlock in 
all grades is firm, stocks are low, and up-to the present 
there is no assurance that the winter’s cut will be suffi- 
cient to cover requirements. This makes holders of what 
stocks there are confident that future values will not be 
lower than they are for some time. Dry lumber is very 
scarce and prices are very firm. Demand for boards and 
timbers is strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 20.—Some fairly brisk buying is 
reported. It is coming from the coal and coke regions as 
well as from industrial sections. The stocks available at 
the mills for immediate shipment are not large and many 





mills report badly broken lists which indicate that new 
material is being taken up about as rapidly as it is ready 
for shipment. The market is getting nearer to the full 
Pittsburgh price and several of the trade decline to quote 
below this. There are, however, a few reports of some 
concessions of a slight character being made. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 21.—Business is quiet. Trade in di- 
mension is very slight, spruce being substituted. In 
boards, business is only fair. Some dealers report they 
are having a very fair business and others say customers 
are hard to locate. Hemlock boards are scarce, dry ones 
not being in evidence. Prices on eastern clipped hemlock 
boards are firm at $31 to $32 and $31 is the rock bottom 
price at which hemlock boards, 10- to 16-foot, eastern 
clipped stock, can be purchased here. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Nov. 21.—Poplar continues to enjoy a good de- 
mand for most grades. There is every indication that 
stocks that have been depleted will not recover much by 
the new cut, so higher values are looked for. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20.—There is an excellent demand 
for poplar that shows no diminution except in one or two 
of the common grades, where there has been some weak- 
ening and a slight decline of prices. The lines of bevel 
and drop siding have held strong and dimension is firm 
at recent advances. In quartered FAS prices are strong 
at $638 and $65 for 1 inch and 1% inch respectively, but 
the No. 1 common grade, same thicknesses, are $3 and $4 
lower at $40 and $44. In plain poplar all the P&W grades, 
in all widths and thicknesses, as well as wagon boards and 
shorts are firm at last week’s quotations. The 1 inch 
lines of P&W range from $82 up to $98. The 1 inch and 
thicker are $1 and $2 higher at from $63 for 1 inch, $70 
for 2 inch, $80 for 3 inch and $83 for 4 inch. The respec- 
tive thicknesses of saps and selects are each $2 higher at 
$52, $57, $63 and $67. Reported sales of No. 1 common and 
selects have averaged $3 lower for the 1, 2 and 3 inch at 
$42, $49 and $57, and No. 1 common $2 lower at $40, $47 
and $55. With every other grade of poplar advanced as 
mentioned, or unchanged, except the few declines noted, it 
can be seen at a glance that the market presents great 
strength. Moreover the sales have been heavy and the 
actual distribution more satisfactory. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 19.—While some handlers of pop- 
lar show a disposition to take a less favorable view of 
trade conditions than those that have obtained, others re- 
port a continuance of satisfactory business, with the 
movement quite good and prices on the whole attractive 
enough to encourage a hunt for business. The low grades 
especially are being called for with much freedom and 
good prices are obtained. The high grades also are in 
active request, and only the lack of railroad cars, along 
with the delays in the movement of the cars that are re- 
ceived, imposes serious handicaps upon the volume of 
trade. There appear to be no changes in the quotations. 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 19.—Demand is excellent, especially 
for firsts and seconds. Stocks are far below normal, with 
little new lumber going on sticks. Railroad embargoes are 
badly affecting shipments. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—Business continues of small but 
fairly satisfactory volume, and prices remain firm and un- 
changed. Most of the poplar being sold is of the lower 
grades. Demand for poplar here is mostly for heavy 
crating and high grade boxes for various industrial pur- 
poses, including munition work, very little being used for 
interior finish. Prices current are: Firsts and seconds, 
inch, $69 to $73; saps, inch, $57 to $60. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 21.—The industrial demand for fir is 
beyond the supply, tho there is no yard inquiry of moment. 
Wholesalers that can assure any sort of prompt delivery 
find it comparatively easy to obtain orders for fir for 
industrial purposes. List No. 21 is out, but the advances 
that it carries are hardly the criterion of this market, tho 
values are firmer. There is no spruce market here, which 
has been the case for months. Red cedar shingles con- 
tinue to advance. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 16.—Mills located on the Great 
Northern are suffering severely from car shortage, that 
line having had to put all available cars into the Inland 
Empire for the movement of fruit. The embargoes placed 
by the various lines show no sign of relenting, and there is 
little doubt but that the situation will grow stronger in 
time. Orders are coming in very freely, and last week 
they were 95 percent of normal, with shipments but 70 
percent of what they should have been. Prices are very 
firm. Discount sheet No. 21, now in effect, ranges from $4 
to $11 above the list, according to the scarcity of the items 
quoted on, common dimension being $4 above the list. 
Special cutting orders still continue heavy. The Burling- 
ton is again in the market, this time for 1,500,000 feet of 
various items. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 16.—The fir lumber market con- 
tinues strong. The number of orders is increased. Rail- 
road stuff and ship yard orders are the leaders and the 
demand is limited only by the capacity of the mills. Yard 
stock demand is reported better. The new list is firm. 
Flooring is from $4.50 to $8 over, according to grade; com- 
mon dimension is $4 over on 2-inch, and $5 over on other 
sizes. Timbers, 6x12-inch up to 32-foot are $7 over and 
above 32-foot special. Cutting orders are free. Cars aré 
scarce for eastern shipment. Logs remain scarce with 
prices high and very firm and labor continuing very hard 
to find. Tonnage for any cargo business is very scarce. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 17.—The demand for yard stock, 
which has been quiet for some time, is improving and 
values are firmer. Dimension is still a little weak, but is 
expected to stiffen soon because of general conditions that 
surround the industry. Numbers 1 and 2 vertical grain 
flooring is very scarce and high. An unusually heavy de- 
mand for box material has stiffened values and dry sur- 
faced spruce brings as high as $21. The log market is 
unchanged, but indications point to a shortage during the 
winter and this may necessitate the closing down of 
some mills for a longer period than ordinarily. 


Kansas City, Nov. 20.—A strengthening in prices on fir 
was followed last week by general adoption of the new list. 
There is little stock on the market, however, and many 
of the mills are not accepting business to any extent. 
Most mills have advised agents here that they can ship 
only on flat cars and then only under certain conditions of 
loading and subject to indefinite delay. Red cedar posts 
continue in good demand. Clear siding is being quoted at 
$26 and A at $25. 
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WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 21.—Tho there may be a slight improve- 
ment in inquiry, conditions at the mills, from a shipping 
viewpoint, are no better, if they are not worse than they 
were. The mill outlook is not good and adverse conditions 
are expected to prevail the entire winter. Next year 
stocks are likely to be even much shorter than they are 
now. Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 20.—There would be a fairly 
good market for the Idaho and other western pines if the 
mills could supply the stock and effect delivery, but under 
present conditions buyers are willing to substitute. Minne- 
sota white is easier to obtain and business in that timber 
is fairly active. Prices are strong with buyers willing to 
pay @ premium when they can get stock. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 21.—With redwood firm in price, there is 
not much change in the demand in this market. It is be- 
coming more difficult to get from the mills what can be 
sold. The demand is chiefly industrial. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 17.—The redwood market con- 
tinues to be firm. Prices on redwood are well maintained 
in practically all grades, altho the demand for ordinary 
yard stock in California is still below normal. It has im- 
proved more in southern California than here. The east- 
ern market outlook for spring trade in dry stuff is quite 
favorable. The export trade demand for rough clear red- 
wood lumber and ties is looking up, with new inquiries 
from South America and Australia. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 20.—Outside of the demand for box pur- 
poses and Government contracts there is little activity in 
the North Carolina pine market. Shipments are few and 
far between and it is practically impossible to get permits 
for shortleaf pine shipments to this section. Wholesalers 
find more than enough business from other sources to 
compensate them for dullness in construction lumber. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The scarcity of stock continues, 
tho wholesalers say that they have been able to do a little 
better lately in getting cars thru the embargo, which was 
on for several weeks. Stocks are not coming forward as 
freely from the Coast mills as from those further in the 
interior. Demand is chiefly for factory building purposes 
and for box making and little is doing in ordinary build- 
ing. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 21.—North Carolina pine lumber is 
suffering here from the transportation difficulties and the 
lack of building operations. Demand for rough edge is 
poor. Prices remain firm at $43.50 to $45 for 4/4 under 12- 
inch. There is little demand for partition. Roofers seem 
a bit firmer. The 6-inch roofers have gone up in price 
the last week, it being difficult to buy under $31 and some 
holding for as high as $34. The 8-inch are firm at $32 
to $33. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 19.—North Carolina pine trade con- 
ditions are about the same as they have been in the last 
few weeks, with the users of box grades in the market for 
impressive quantities of lumber, but with the stocks used 
in construction work in less active demand. Quotations 
on box grades are fairly steady at attractive levels, while 
the rest of the list shows some fluctuations. The Govern- 
ment, however, continues to take extensive quantities of 
lumber and ‘there is every prospect that the needs in this 
direction will keep up. , 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 21.—The recent advances in yellow pine 
hold, and if the car shortage continues to become more 
acute prices are likely to go higher. The price advance 
is not due in any measure to increase in demand from the 
local market, but entirely to conditions that prevail with 
the manufacturers, including car shortage, lack of labor 
and heavy Government demand. The bulk of the trade 
here is industrial. Some in the local trade expect the 
yards to come in the market at present prices to cover 
their spring requirements, believing that when spring 
comes it will be even more difficult to get lumber and 
prices may be higher. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 20.—Buying continues larger 
than shipments and orders are piling up. Naturally, 
prices hold very strong. It is getting more difficult to get 
the mills to accept orders, and transits are snapped up as 
fast as they are billed. Transits, however, are getting 
fewer and farther between. The strongest demand is 
coming from the oil and mining region, and there is a 
very heavy inquiry from Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20.—The market is taking on ad- 
ditional stimulus under the urgency of the Government 
demand, and a somewhat broader civilian inquiry. Firm- 
ness is the rule as to quotations, with flooring $1 to $3 
higher, and a material strengthening of the various di- 
mensions. Oil field timbers hold a position of great 
strength, but there has been some shading of some grades 
of car material, particularly those adapted exclusively to 
passenger car construction. Unless there is an early im- 
provement in transportation conditions, and such as will 
admit an increase of retail supplies, distributing agencies 
see ahead of them a dull winter, but still higher quotations. 


Alexandria, La., Nov. 19.—The following f. 0. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring—1ix3-inch, A EG, 
$48; B&better EG, $44; B EG, $43.50; C EG, $35; D EG, $30; 
No. 1 EG, $31; No. 2 EG, $24; A FG, $34; B&better FG, 
$32.50; B FG, $32; C FG, $30.50; D FG, $28.50; No. 1 FG, 
$29; No. 2 FG, $21.50; 1x4-inch, A EG, $47.50; B&better EG, 
$48; B EG, $42.50; C EG, $34; D EG, $29; No. 1 EG, $30; 
No. 2 BG, $24; A FG, $34.25; B&better FG, $32.75; B FG, 
$32.50; C FG, $30.50; D FG, $28.50; No. 1 FG, $29; No. 2 
FG, $22. Ceiling—5g-inch, B&better, $29; No. 1, $26.50; No. 
2, $22; %-inch, B&better, $26.50; No. 1, $23.50; No. 2, $18; 
%-inch, B&better, $32; No. 1, $29.50; No. 2, $23. Partition 
—4-inch, B&better, $34.50; No. 1, $31.50; No. 2, $24; 6-inch, 
B&better, $36.50. Bevel siding—l-inch, B&better, $25.50; 
No. 1, $22; No. 2, $18. Drop siding—6-inch, B&better, 
$32.50; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $22.50. Finish—B&better surfaced 
~—1x4-inch, $32; 1x6-inch, $34; 1x8-inch, $34; 1x5- to 10-inch, 
$36; 1x12-inch, $36; 114x4- to 12-inch, $39; 1144x4- to 12-inch, 
$37.50; B&better, 15-inch, $37. C surfaced—ix4-inch, $30; 
1x6-inch, $32; 1x8-inch, $82; 1x5- to 10-inch, $34; 1x12- 
inch, $34; 1144x4- to 12-inch, $36; 1144x4- to 12-inch, $35.50. 
Rough finish—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $32.50; 1x8-inch, $33; 
1x6- to 10-inch, $34.50; 1x12-inch, $34.50; 1%x4- to 12-inch, 


$36; 144x4- to 12-inch, $35.50. Casing&base—4- and 6-inch, 
$40; 8- and 10-inch, $40.50. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $41; 
1%-, 1%- and 2-inch, $43. Molding—65 percent. Fencing— 
No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $24.50; other lengths, $24; 1x4- 
inch, CM, 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $24.50; 1x6-inch, 
16-foot, $27.50; other lengths, $26.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, 
$28.50; other lengths, $28. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20- 
foot), 1x4-inch, $18.50; 1x4-inch CM, $19; 1x6-inch, $20.50; 
1x6-inch CM, $21. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 
1x4-inch, $14; 1x4-inch CM, $14; 1x6-inch, $15; 1x6-inch 
CM, $15.50. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$24; other lengths, $24.50; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $24; 
other lengths, $24.50; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other 
lengths, $25.50; 18/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, 
$25.50; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $27.50; 
18/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $28; other lengths, $28.50. No. 2 
(all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $21.50; 13/16x8, $21.50; %x10, $22; 
13/16x10, $22; 34x12, $22.25; 13/16x12, $22.75. No. 3 (all 6- 
to 20-foot), 3x8, $17.50; 18/16x8, $17.50; 3x10, $17.75; 13/16 
x10, $17.75; 34x12, $18; 13/16x12, $18.25. Shiplap—No. 1, 
1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $25.50; 
1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25; other lengths, $26; 1x12- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, $27.50. No. 2 
(10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $22.50; 1x10-inch, $22.50; 1x12- 
inch, $23.50. No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $18; 1x10- 
inch, $18.25; 1x12-inch, $19. Car material—All 1x4 and 
6-inch: B&better siding, $35.50; No. 1 siding, $30; No. 1 
roofing, $29; No. 1 lining, $30.50; No. 2 siding, $20.50; No. 
2 roofing, $18.50; No. 2 lining, $19.50. All 2x6, 8- and 
10-inch: No. 1 decking, $24; No. 2 decking, $20; heart face 
decking, $26. Plaster lath—No. 1, $3.80; No. 2, $2.90. 
Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $14; 8- and 10-foot, $14.50; 
12-foot and longer, $16. Stringers—90 per cent heart, 7x16- 
and 8xl6-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $37; 28-foot, $41; No. 1 
rough, 14- and 16-foot, $33; 28-foot, $37. Caps—rough 
heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $32; 14-foot, $32; 14x14-inch, 
12-foot, $33; 14-foot, $38; No. 1 S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, 
$30; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $31. Sills—36-foot, $36; 38-foot, 
$38; 40-foot, $40; 50-foot, $53. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough 
heart, $25.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, 
rough heart, $24.50; No. 1 square E&S, $20; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 
6-inch heart, S4S, $27.50; No. 1 rough, $20.50. Oil rig 
timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $24.50; 2x4- to 8x8-inch, $25.15; 
2x10- to 10x10-inch, $25.89; 2x12- to 12x12-inch, $30; 2x14, 
16-inch and up, $32.09. Paving block stock—No. 1 square 
E&S, $20.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21; rough heart, $23. 
Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $25.50; 
other lengths, $25.75; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $22. 
Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2 list and $1 off list; 10-, 
12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2 list and $1 off list; 
22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 and $1.50 off list; No. 
3, all lengths and sizes, average price $12.74. Stringers, 
— and larger sizes of sills are moving in very small 
volume. 





Hattiesburg, Miss., Nov. 19.—The following f. 0. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring, 2%-inch, A EG, 
$42.25; B EG, $41.75; No. 2 EG, $24; B&better FG, $31.50; 
No. 1 FG, $31.25; No. 2 FG, $20; 31%4-inch A EG, $41.25; No. 
2 EG, $26.25; B&better FG, $30; No. 1 FG, $27.25; No. 2 
FG, $19.75; No. 3 FG, $12.25. Ceiling—14-inch, No. 1, $23.75; 
No. 2, $16.25; 5g-inch, B&better, $27.50; No. 1, $25.25; No. 
2, $18.25; No. 3, $9.50; %-inch, B&better, $30.25; No. 1, 
$27.50. Partition—3%-inch, B&better, $31.75. Bevel sid- 
ing—5gx6-inch, No. 2, $16. Drop siding—6-inch, B&better, 
$33; No. 1, $29; No. 2, $21.50; No. 3, $14.50. Finish—B&bet- 
ter, rough, 1x4-inch, $31.50; 1x6-inch, $31.25; 1x8-inch, 
$30.50; 1x10-inch, $35; 1x12-inch, $35.25; B&better, sur- 
faced, 1x6- to 12-inch, $33.75; 1x4-inch, $30.75; 1x6-inch, 
$33.50; 1x8-inch, $33; 1x10-inch, $35.50; 1x12-inch, $35.75; 
1%4x4- to 12-inch, $38.75; 144- and 2x4- to 12-inch, $37.25. 
Casing&base—B&better, 1x4- and 6-inch, $38; 1x8- and 
10-inch, $41.25. Door and window jambs—Bé&better, 1x4- 
and 6-inch, $40.50. Boards—No. 1, 1x6- to 12-inch, $27.50; 
1x4-inch, $27.25; 1x6-inch, $27.50; 1x6-inch, CM, $28.25; 
1x8-inch, $26.50; 1x8-inch shiplap, $25; 1x10-inch, $27; 
1x10-inch shiplap, $27.25; 1x12-inch, $26.50; No. 2, 1x6- to 
12-inch, $20.75; 1x4-inch, $19.75; 1x4-inch, CM, $19.25; 1x6- 
inch, $20.50; 1x6-inch, CM, $21; 1x8-inch, $21.50; 1x8-inch 
shiplap, $21.50; 1x10-inch, $21; 1x10-inch shiplap, $22.50; 
1x12-inch, $22; No. 3, 1x6- to 12-inch, $16; 1x4-inch, $14.50; 
1x6-inch, $16.50; 1x6-inch CM, $15.50; 1x8-inch, $17.25; 1x8- 
inch shiplap, $17.50; 1x10-inch, $17.50; 1x10-inch shiplap, 
$17; 1x12-inch, $17.75; No. 4, 1x4- to 12-inch, $10.50. Dimen- 
sion—No. 1, 2x4-inch, 10-foot, $21.50; 12-foot, $19.50; 14- 
foot, $19.75; 16-foot, $18.75; 18-foot, $21.75; 20-foot, $22; 
2x6-inch, 10-foot, $18.75; 12-foot, $18.50; 14-foot, $18; 16- 
foot, $17.50; 18-foot, $18.75; 20-foot, $19.75; 22-foot $20.50; 
24-foot, $21.75; 2x8-inch, 10-foot, $20.50; 12-foot, $18.75; 
14-foot, $18.25; 16-foot, $19; 18-foot, $21.50; 20-foot, $20.50; 
22-foot, $21.50; 24-foot, $21.75; 2x10-inch, 10-foot, $19.50; 
12-foot, $18.50; 14-foot, $18.65; 16-foot, $18.75; 18-foot, 
$20.75; 20-foot, $20.75; 2x12-inch, 10-foot, $22.25; 12-foot, 
$20.25; 14-foot, $19.75; 16-foot, $21; 18-foot, $21.50; 20-foot, 
22; No. 2, 2x4-inch, 10-foot, $18.25; 12-foot, $18.50; 14-foot, 
$17.75; 16-foot, $17.50; 18-foot, $20.50; 20-foot, $20.50; 
2x6-inch, 10-foot, $18; 12-foot, $15.75; 14-foot, $16.25; 16- 
foot, $16.25; 18-foot, $17.25; 20-foot, $16.75; 2x8-inch, 10- 
foot, $19.75; 12-foot, $17.50; 14-foot, $17.75; 16-foot, $17.75; 
20-foot, $19; 2x10-inch, 20-foot, $19; 2x12-inch, 12-foot, 
$19.50; 16-foot, $19.50; No. 3, 2x4- to 12-inch, $11. Plaster 
lath—%-inch, 4-foot, No. 1, $3.40; No. 2, $2.65. Car siding, 
lining and roofing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 8-foot, $28.25; 16-foot, 
$28.50; 9- or 18-foot, $28; 10- or 20-foot, $28; No. 1, 1x6- 
inch, 5-foot, $30. Car decking—SE&S 9- or 18-foot, $22; 
10- or 20-foot, $24. Timbers—No. 1, 8-inch and under, 
20-foot and under, $22; heart, $26; No. 1, 24-foot, $23; 
12-inch, 20-foot and under, $28; heart, 34-foot, $30. Car 
sills—SE&S, 8-inch, 36-foot, $26. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 19.—Demand recorded further 
improvement for the week, reports indicating the new 
business booked well above normal. Shipments declined, 
however, and there is increasing complaint of car short- 
age. Yard stock is reported in brisker call while there is 
the usual active request for special bills, such timbers as 
are not covered by Government requirements and several 
items of common, Nos. 1 and 2. A fair trade is still being 
handled with the other Americas, notably Central Amer- 
ica—South American business being held down by scar- 
city of ocean tonnage and very high rates. Prices are 
reported firm all round and advancing on some items, the 
advances ranging usually from 50 cents to $1.50. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20.—Prices for southern yellow pine 
continue to advance. The market is firm at the higher 
prices, and with the prospect of the car situation be- 
coming worse, still further advances are expected.’ As a 
result there has been a rush to buy. One large concern 
advanced prices twice in as many days, the advances 
averaging from $1 to $3. Number 2 boards remain the 
strongest item on the list, while No. 2 dimension is the 
weakest. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 20.—During the last week, yellow 
pine prices have advanced twice and the tendency is still 
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upward, in spite of the uncertainties that surround the 
entire trade. Pittsburgh lumbermen are inclined to sell 
only stocks they have in transit as they are not certain 
from one aay to another what the new price will be.. The 
net gains in yellow pine prices have, however, not reached 
the highest point of last summer, and it is doubted if they 
will, this winter. ‘The difficulty in obtaining new stocks 
is increasing and yards with any sizeable lots on hand 
hold on to them firmly for the full prices. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 21.—The outlook for the southern 
lumber trade here is not good. Owing to the great de- 
mands of the Government, there is a teeling that quota- 
tions will be higher soon. Some mills have raised their 
quotations a bit on certain lines. ‘tho the New Haven 
practically lifted its embargo, permits are just as hard as 
ever to obtain; the Pennsylvania has put on an embargo, 
and the car shortage, especiaily of box cars, remains un- 
relieved. So shipments are no better than they were. 
While stocks among the retail yards are in many Cases 
seriously diminished, retailers do not evince any desire 
to replenish them, because the slump in dwelling house 
construction keeps their trade dull. Partition and floor- 
ing are both exceedingly diflicult to dispose of. Partition, 
Bé&better, %x3%-inch, is now quoted at $41.50 to $43, a 
little easier than last week. Flooring quotations are, A, 
$03 to $06; B, $al to $54; UC, $43 to $45. Demand tor No. 2 
common yellow pine is not very good but prices show a 
tenaency upward, and 1x6-inch is pretty firm at $30 to $32, 
there being some who will not sell below $31. Some manu- 
facturers are marking up their prices for roofers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 21.—Yellow pine is stronger again, 
because the Government is taking much of it and it would 
be still stronger if the shipments North could be made 
more freely. Demand is not large at present, owing to 
the curtailment of building operations. The number of 
dwellings going up is not more than one-third to one-half 
the normal and not much improvement is looked for be- 
fore next spring. 





New York, Nov. 20.—A stronger undertone is reported, 
but stocks are sufficiently well offered to prohibit much 
of an increase in price. On account of the difficulty of 
obtaining cars and permits some wholesalers have found 
it practically impossible to do much business. Good sized 
orders are under way for Government purposes, but these 
are not so well distributed and while some wholesalers 
are busy others report dullness. The railroads are getting 
into the market with some inquiries, but the commandeer- 
ing of desirable sizes among southern mills has made 
wholesalers wary about accepting much of this class of 
business. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 19.—In a general way the Georgia 
pine situation shows no change. Dealers could get a very 
fair amount of business, but they are seriously hampered 
in their activities by the lack of transportation facilities. 
While government needs make up to a marked extent for 
the sidetracking of other requirements, and fair prices are 
realized, many Georgia pine men find themselves severely 


handicapped. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 19.—Demand registered improve- 
ment for the week and the market is rated strong practi- 
cally all around. In addition to continued brisk call for 
the factory grades, thick stock in the upper grades etc., 
there is more active request for mixed cars from line yard 
concerns. Much business is offered for future delivery at 
convenience of the mills, but it is reported that a number 
of the manufacturers are declining these orders, being 
unwilling to load their files far ahead on the basis of pres- 
ent quotations. No price changes are reported for the 
week, tho it is understood that some little business in 
special cuttings has been booked at an advance. Higher 
prices in the near future are forecast, however, on the 
basis of brisk demand and depleted stocks at mills. Many 
cypress plants are working out ship flitches at present, in 
response to the Government’s appeal for prompt delivery 
of this material. Car supply is far from adequate. : 

Chicago, Nov. 21.—The cypress trade is fairly active, the 
bulk of the business being industrial with the demand from 
the yards quiet. Prices are firm and it is becoming more 
difficult to get shipments from the mills. Not much in 
the way of yard demand is expected until after the first of 
the year. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 20.—The market shows little 
change this week, the demand being steady and prices 
holding strong with a tendency to advance here and there, 
due to broken stocks at mills. There is really more busi- 
ness than can readily be supplied and orders have begun to 
pile up. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20.—The lower grades of cypress 
for box making purposes are being taken up as fast as 
offered. There also is a fair demand for yard stock from 
Missouri and Illinois points. The yards in St. Louis are 
all well stocked, but they have been shinping consider- 
ably of late, this city being especially favored because of 
the absence of any car shortage. Planing mills have little 
on hand, and if any demand for their products develops 
they will be forced to go into the market. There is a gen- 
erally firm tone to the market and predictions are being 
made of still higher prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20.—There is an increased call for 
factory grades and for box material. There is a very un- 
satisfactory distribution of cars for civilian needs and con- 
sequently yard stocks remain broken and altogether in- 
adequate to any sustained demand. Prices are steady and 
practically unchanged from a week ago. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 21.—The market tone in cypress 
here continues firm with business fair and prices showing 
a tendency to stiffen. The difficulty in getting any stock 
here is the greatest deterrent to the cypress trade, the car 
shortage, embargo on the Pennsylvania and permit policy 
of.the New Haven railroad standing squarely in the way 
of good trade. Very little cypress is coming into the mar- 
ket, to put the case mildly. As there is no house building, 
trade in interior finish and doors is very slack. Most of 
the cypress sold here is of tank stock, box stock etc., for 
factory manufacture. Prices current are: Ones and twos, 
inch, $68 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, $60 to $62; 8/4, $64.75 to $68; 
No. 1 shop, inch, $36.25 to $38.50; 5/4, 6/4, $44 to $45. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 19.—While demand for cypress is 
not especially active, the requirements suffice to prevent 
any real sagging in the quotations, and the mills are in a 
position to prevent accumulations. Local requirements 
are not impressive, tho the range of values is fairly well 
sustained and no material concessions are being made. 


New York, Nov. 20.—Some good orders for high priced 
stock have been taken, but shop and common grades are 
none too well taken. There is little urgency to the situa- 
tion owing to the fact that wholesalers have few large 
stocks to offer, but the inactivity among trim manufac- 
turers is likely to continue for some months and whatever 
orders are taken from this source are for small amounts 
and for immediate delivery. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 21.—Demand has not been as active 
as a few weeks ago, tho some concerns are coming into 
the market for a fair amount of tank stock. Car shortage 
causes very slow delivery. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Nov. 21.—Red cedar shingles continue to show 
an advance on clears, while stars carry the same quotation 
in this market as last week. Clears have advanced from 
$4.11 to $4.31, a jump of 20 cents, while stars remain 
$3.47. These quotations on Chicago basis. There is no 
change with white cedars, the quotations remaining $4.25 
on extras, $3.25 on standards and $2.25 on sound butts, 
Chicago basis. White cedars are scarce. Lath are scarce 
and firm in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 19.—Railroad embargoes are 
making the shingle supply for the next few months a 
problem, and stock that can be sent thru seems certain 
to command big prices. Many mills are refusing to stand 
for price lists, with prices rising from week to week, and 
sell only on application. The situation could not be strong- 
er, tho there are very few orders in sight just at this time. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 20.—Retail yards which have 
been running on short shingle supplies all fall awoke sud- 
denly last week to the fact that there is a real famine in 
shingles and began a scramble for supplies, and prices 
began to go up rapidly until the market practically became 
an auction proposition. It took only a slight increase in 
the demand for shingles to start the boom, and in a few 
days the market simply ran away, leaving the short- 
sighted retailers up in the air and the few yard managers 
with perception enough to lay in heavy supplies of a good 
thing when stock was going begging with broad smiles on 
their faces. Now all the yards with short stocks are trying 
to buy at once and paying for their procrastination. Yards 
in the oil and mining country are reported particularly 
short of supplies, while in the vicinity of Kansas City, as 
a rule, the retailers took advantage of low prices weeks 
ago and are fairly well stocked. Warning of the impend- 
ing advance came last week when prices hardened up a 
little to $2.35 for stars and $2.95 to $3 for clears. Then 
by 5- and 10-cent jumps the price went up Friday to 
$2.80 for stars, $3.40 for clears and $3.65 to $3.75 for pre- 
mium clears. After that retailers began to bid for sup- 
plies and prices received this week ranged around $2.90 
for stars and $3.50 for clears, Coast basis, with 15 to 25 
cents more asked for premium clears. Stars are relatively 
scarcer than clears and in stronger demand. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20.—Stars and clears have advanced 
an additional 10 cents within the last week. The advance 
has been rapid within the last few weeks, amounting to 
more than $150 a car. These continued advances have 
had the effect of checking the demand, dealers waiting to 
get their bearings. Only enough for immediate require- 
ments is being purchased. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 19.—Cypress shingle demand 
continues active with mill stocks low and broken. Some 
mills having fair supplies of primes report their ready 
sale and the resultant diminution of supply. Cypress lath 
are moving about as usual, the call preventing accumula- 
tion of stocks at mills. Prices all round are rated ‘very 
firm.” 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The shingle market shows 
much strength, prices having advanced 50 cents within the 
last two weeks. Wholesalers are advised by the mills 
that it is practically impossible to make shipments, so the 
offerings of transit cars are down to nothing. Receipts 
have been so small in the last few months that the eastern 
market is likely to be bare of shingles this winter and it 
ought to be easy to sustain prices at a firm level for several 
months. 





Seattle, Wash., Nov. 16.—An auction market now pre- 
vails in the shingle industry. Extreme shortage of cars on 
the Great Northern has caused many mills on that line 
to suspend operations. A scarcity of rain has affected 
the supply of bolts, and shingle logs are hard to obtain, 
even at the ruling high prices. Stars are quoted for east- 
ern delivery at $2.60, while clears hold the board at $3.10. 
Advanced prices are the rule. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 16.—Red cedar shingles show ad- 
vancing strength. Cars are scarce and output is reported 
decreased. Jobbers’ claims of what is the market quota- 
tion do not agree. The supply of shingle logs is low and 
prices are stiff. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 20.—Cedar shingles are scarce 
and prices a shade higher, but the distribution is very 
light and there are not many inquiries in the market. 
Cypress and pine supplies are somewhat better, but de- 
mand is lacking and prices are the same as a week ago. 
Lath are firm under a somewhat broader inquiry, and 
stocks still broken. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—As there is no improvement in 
the dwelling house construction field there is no improve- 
ment in the shingle and lath market, and the market 
seems even more depressed than ever before this year. 
The lath market is particularly dull. It is growing in- 
creasingly difficult to interest the retail yards. The 1%- 
inch lath are still quoted at $4.60 and $4.65 and they are 
weak at that. The 1%-inch are:still quoted at $4.15 and 
$4.25 and good stock can readily be purchased at the lat- 
ter figure. Hardly any better are conditions in the shingle 
market and prices are quite divergent. Most of the white 
cedar extras sell for $4.50, tho for especially fancy grades 
more is asked and sometimes secured. Clears sell for 
$4.15, and there are rumors of that price being shaded. 
Red cedars show a great variation in price, some being 
quoted over $5 and some as low as $4.40. Clapboards are 
neither much called for nor much in supply. Furring re- 
mains in good demand. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 19.—The shingle and lath situation 
has not undergone any decided modification in the last 
week. Demand for shingles is interfered with because of 
the checks upon construction work in the suburbs, but the 
offerings are not so heavy as to cause any weakening in 
the list, which is firmly maintained. The lath situation is 
practically the same. ; 
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Advertisements will be inserted in - 
partment at the following rates: he ae 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o ag 4 containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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SALES PROMOTION 
Have you a good product that isn’t moving as fast as 
it ne to? 


es? 
Then, I’ll Sell it for you, and will take my pay in commis 
sions on sales, 
Thus, we'll add to your faith in your product, my faith 
in my selling ability and we’ll both win. 
prefer to handle some’one thing rather than a miscel 
laneous line, and to build up a national asset value for that 
one thing. Ten years’ experience with many of America’s 
most important institutions. 
SETH BROWN, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OR SALES 

Young married man with fifteen years’ Southern and four 
years’ Coast experience in all phases of Lumbering and Rail 
roading, wide acquaintance with trade, salesmen and rail 
officials, former Sales Manager two well known companies 
and Assistant Executive large timber property, desires to 
connect with reputable manufacturer or wholesaler looking 
for a fully experienced man. References the best. 

Address “W. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO CONTRACT 
For blocks of 500 M ft. or more White or Western Soft Pine, 
Spruce or Hemlock, mostly 4/4—stock widths preferred. Can 
use in grades of #3, #4 or Box, rough, dressed and resawn. 
Willing to advance to responsible mills. All stock to be 
shipped by July 31st, 1918, or paid for. 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RESPONSIBLE PARTIES WISH TO CORRESPOND 
With party who has not less than 5 teams, to work by the 
day drawing wood. Long contract. 

Address “W. 35,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 


LOGS, LUMBER AND LIFE 


In the new book, “Tote-road and Trail,’ by Douglas Malloch, 

“the lumberman poet.” Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 

— LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
cago. 

















COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allisun Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ACETATE OF LIME, ACETIC ACID AND 
Pyroligneous Acid bought for cash. We can cooperate with 
producers. GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns wi! 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. _ 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the peop!: 
you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE D! 
PARTMENT. 











WANTED—MAN WITH GOOD GENERAL | 
Experience in lumber office for position as chief clerk, assis! 
ing auditor large hardwood mill in southern Missouri. Sta‘ 
in own handwriting age, experience, reference and sala! 
wanted. 

Address 


“W. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. — 


WANTED—MAN TO HANDLE SHIPPING AND 
Assist in office of large hardwood mill in southern Missou 
State in own handwriting age, experience, references and si! 
ary wanted. 

Address “W. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
To take charge of general office books for line yard compa: 
in Western South Dakota. Must be neat, accurate and « 
pendable. Excellent opening for capable and industrious mi. 
State age, married or single, experience, salary asked, ho’ 
soon could come and give full references in first letter. 
Address “W. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—-RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
(Scandinavian preferred) for central Wisconsin. State ase, 
salary expected and experience—also standing regard te 
draft first letter. . 

dress “Ww, 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE ; 
Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents 0 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8—10 - 
12x20—40, including also tables of freights, weights _ 
lumber, shingle, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding ant 
the different log scales. Twenty-five cents post aid; five 
copies, $1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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